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Maurice  l  Rothschilds  advertising  for  Down- 

town  Dollar  Day,  Chicago’s  Loop«wide  selling  event 
held  on  January  19,  appeared  in  the  Tribune  exclusively. 

Here,  in  Mr.  Rothschlid’s  own  words.  Is  the  story  of  what 
happened. 

“I  know  you’ll  be  glad  to  know  that  our  Dollar  Day  was 
a  selhout. 

“We  did  not  use  any  other  newspaper  or  any  other 
publicity  for  this  big  selling  event — the  Tribune  did  the  job 
alone.” 

For  years  Maurice  L  Rothschild  has  been  concentrat¬ 
ing  the  bulk  of  his  advertising  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
During  1931  Maurice  L  Rothschild  placed  512,166  lines 


of  advertising  in  the  Tribune,  or  58.6%  of  the  store’s  line* 
age  in  all  Chicago  newspapers.  Last  year  this  store  in¬ 
creased  its  lineage  in  the  Tribune  to  538,862,  or  63.6% 
of  the  total  Chicago  lineage. 

January  of  this  year  shows  a  still  further  increase.  Up 
to  and  including  January  19,  the  Tribune’s  proportion  of 
Maurice  L  Rothschild  lineage  was  81.8% — while  every 
other  paper  showed  a  loss. 

And  for  Dollar  Day  the  Tribune’s  proportion  was  100%! 
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Scott  Guarantees 

t 

The  Fastest  Press  in  the  World — Bar  None 


60,000  Per  Hour  Units 

Scott  “Extra-High-Speed”  Units  function  perfectly  at  all  speeds, 
including  60,000  per  hour.  Perfect  impression,  perfect  inking, 
sturdy,  balanced  vibrationless  construction.  Completely  accessible, 
thoroughly  dependable. 

60,000  Per  Hour  Folders 

Scott  3  to  2  Ratio  “Extra-High-Speed”  Folders  meet  every  require¬ 
ment  at  all  speeds,  including  60,000  per  hour.  Full  size  Newspaper 
or  Tabloid  Products,  “Straight”  or  “Collect”,  Inset  or  Associated, 
8  pages  to  96  pages.  Neat  and  accurate,  utterly  reliable,  entirely  safe. 


60,000  Per  Hour  Paper  Feed 

Scott  Reels  with  Jones  Automatic  Tension  Governors  make  all  speeds, 
including  60,000  per  hour,  thoroughly  practical.  Minimum  prac¬ 
tical  web  tension  uniformly  maintained  at  all  speeds.  No  greater 
web  tension  at  60,000  per  hour  than  at  threading  speed  or  at  any 
intermediate  speed.  Entirely  automatic,  needs  no  manual  tension 
adjustment  whatsoever.  Cleans  up  first  impression.  Safe  red  button 
stops  at  all  speeds.  Available  with  or  without  Scott  “Hi-Speed” 

Paster. 

No  other  press  builder  guarantees  60,000  speed  and  assuredly  none  except  Scott  can  demonstrate 
this  speed  by  actual  pressroom  operation  on  regular  edition. 

There  is  no  Unit  as  fast,  as  efficient  or  as  trouble-free  as  the  Scott  “Extra-High-Speed”  Unit. 

There  is  no  Folder  as  fast,  as  versatile  or  as  reliable  as  the  Scott  3  to  2  Ratio  Folder. 

There  is  no  Paper  Feed  as  fast,  as  safe  or  as  effective  as  the  Scott  Reel  with  Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor.  s 

And  Remember — The  Scott  Guarantee  covers  Units,  Folders  and  Paper  Feeds.  There  are  no 
“strings”  to  this  Guarantee  and  there  is  no  divided  responsibility.  It  definitely  assures  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction. 


Walter  Scott  &  Company 

New  York  Main  Office  and  Factory  Chicago 

1457  Broadway  Plainfield,  N  eW  Jersey,  U.  S.  A.  1330  Monadnock  Block 
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TTiirtifr  Tth.  1991;  Editob  A  Pcblibbbb  abd  Joubnalibt.  October  SOth.  1999:  ADTSBTiBiMa.  February  7th.  1925;  Editob  A  Publishbb.  May  11.  1916;  Reriied  entry.  Editor  A  Pts- 
MBHW  Tbb  Fodbtb  ErTATB.  DcMBber  Srd.  192T.  at  the  Poet  Office  at  New  York.  N.  Y..  under  the  act  of  March  3rd,  1879.  Iitued  every  Saturday  by  Thb  Editor  A  Pi  blirbbb  Compant. 
Jaseo  Wrlfht  Brown.  Preeideot  and  Publlcher.  General  and  Editorial  officei.  Suite  179n,  Tim. a  Bulldint.  New  York.  Subacrlptlon  and  adrertliing  rates  on  pare  follosring  “Purely  personal.'* 
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Los  Angeles  Advertising  Score 

FOR  Year  1932 

National  Advertising  .  .  .  Los  Angeles  Times  .  .  .  FIRST! 

Local  Display . Los  Angeles. Times  .  .  .  FIRST! 

Classified . Los  Angeles  Times  .  .  .  FIRST! 

—  Significant  Classifications  — 


Department  Stores . 

.Los  Angeles  Times . 

.FIRST! 

Women’s  Apparel . 

.Los  Angeles  Times . 

FIRST! 

Shoes  and  Sundries . 

.Los  Angeles  Times . 

FIRST! 

Financial . 

.Los  Angeles  Times . 

FIRST! 

Amusements . 

.Los  Angeles  Times . 

FIRST! 

Cafes  —  Restaurants . 

.Los  Angeles  Times . 

FIRST! 

Agricultural . 

•  Los  Angeles  Times . 

FIRST! 

Real  Estate . 

.Los  Angeles  Times . 

FIRST! 

Churches . 

,Los  Angeles  Times . 

FIRST! 

Hotels  . 

.Los  Angeles  Times . 

FIRST! 

Shipping . 

.Los  Angeles  Times . 

FIRST! 

Machinery . 

.Los  Angeles  Times . 

FIRST! 

Books  —  Publishers . 

.Los  Angeles  Times . 

FIRST! 

Transportation . 

.Los  Angeles  Times . 

FIRST! 

Education  . 

.Los  Angeles  Times . 

FIRST! 

—  Morning  Field  by  Itself — 

Foodstuffs  — Markets . 

. .  Los  Angeles  Times . 

FIRST! 

Drugs  —  Toiletries . 

. .  Los  Angeles  Times . 

FIRST! 

Furniture  —  Furnishings. 

.  .Los  Angeles  Times . 

FIRST! 

Tobacco  —  Cigars,  etc.. . . 

. .  Los  Angeles  Times . 

FIRST! 

Miscellaneous  . 

.  Los  Angeles  Times . 

FIRST! 

The  Times’  total  volume  of  paid  advertising  for  1932  amounted  to  13,856,192  agate 
lines,  exceeding  that  of  the  nearest  Los  Angeles  newspaper  by  2,792,020  agate  lines. 

Los  Angeles  Times 

Williams,  Lawrence  &  Gfesmer  Company,  285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  360  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  10-169  General  Motors  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  210  Chronicle  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
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Editor  Jailed,  Plantes  Power  Is  Shut  Off, 
But  Hoosier  Newspaper  Carries  On 


Ciusading  Editor  of  Huntington  Says  There  Is  a  Conspiracy  to  “Kill”  His  Paper  and  Is  Defiant — 
Bank  President  Charges  Criminal  Libel  eind  Slander — Readers  Help  Publish  Paper 

The  Huntington  (Ind.)  Nezvs,  On  Jan.  24  John  R.  Emley,  president  A  newspaper  w’ith  a  purpose,  Mr.  spiracy  to  collect  some  of  Bangs’s 

whose  editor,  C.  VV.  H.  Bangs,  is  of  the  First  State  Bank,  filed  seven  Bangs  said  in  a  philosophical  editorial  manifold  debts,”  they  said.  ‘‘He  owed 

in  opinionated  and  articulate  gentle-  affidavits  against  the  editor  and  paper  following  the  affair,  can  carry  on  with-  $700  to  the  power  company  and  a 

man,  was  started  on  a  small  scale  about  charging  criminal  libel  and  slander  of  a  out  the  aid  of  modern  science,  and  “no  telephone  bill  when  these  services  were 

a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  until  last  bank.  That  put  the  editor  in  jail  for  a  power  company  or  group  of  selfish  in-  finally  cut  off,  after  many  warnings. 

October  was  making  headway.  It  devel-  time,  until  he  provided  $5,000  bail.  terests  is  big  enough  to  defeat  the  “His  utterances,  both  written  and 

oped  vigor  and  found  a  following  in  the  And  then,  while  he  was  in  jail,  the  causes  to  which  the  News  is  dedicated.”  verbal,  caused  runs  on  the  banks  in 
_ superintendent  of  the  Northern  Indiana  _ 
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blue  flames  under  the  furnace 

the  the 

the  coup  de  grace  to  the 
was 

the  glow 

Northern  Power  Com- 

The  person  to  recover 

after  to  the 

was  a 

who  was  the 

who  ran  to 

The  the 

'  —  utility’s  Farmers  drove 

C.  W.  H.  Bangs  ing  gasoline  pressure  lanterns.  Women's 

organizations  also  provided  lights. 

locality  (sworn  circulation  for  six  “Linotype  operators,”  the  News 

monthr  ended  Sept.  30  was  4,120  against  story  said,  “turned  to  the  type  cases  and 
6.«1  circulation  of  the  rival  Herald-  set  by  hand  the  balance  of  their  copy. 

Press.)  Men  came  by  the  score  to  offer  assist- 

Then  things  started  to  happen  to  the  ance.  One  brought  in  a  Model  T  Ford 
newspaper,  things  which  at  this  dis-  with  a  pulley  on  the  drive  shaft.  It 
tance  seem  to  have  been  designed  to  put  would  not  clear  through  the  rear  double  “The  News  will  continue  to  publish  town,  causing  the  declaration  of  the 
the  paper  out  of  business  in  spite  of  hell  doors.  Men  took  it  up  like  a  toy,  with  or  without  electric  power— we  moratorium.” 

and  high  water.  turned  it  on  its  side  and  set  it  at  the  have  gasoline  motors  and  gasoline-  The  moratorium  referred  to  was  de- 

A  boycott  against  the  paper  was  head  of  the  Goss  Comet  press.  A  tinner  heated  melting  pots,”  the  editorial  com-  dared  by  Mayor  Z.  T,  Dungan  last 
jUrtetl  allegedly  by  the  banks,  with  came  in,  saw  the  arrangement  and  dis-  mented.  week  after  banks  in  the  city  (14,000 

whom  the  editor  was  having  a  bitter  appeared  only  to  return  with  conduit  At  last  report  the  paper  was  carry-  population)  had  been  closed.  Business 

f^,  and  certain  others;  and  the  to  carry  the  gas  from  the  room.  Ex-  ing  on,  and  hammering  at  the  utility  has  been  crippled  by  the  lack  of  means 
printers,  alleg^ly  stirred  up  by  out-  cept  for  the  delay  in  getting  the  Ford  company  for  all  it  was  worth.  Subse-  for  cashing  checks  and  conducting  other 
side  forces,  forsook  the  ship  and  walked  motor,  the  News  was  only  slightly  re-  quent  to  his  jailing  and  the  action  of  financial  business. 

out  at  a  time  when  strenuous  efforts  tarded.  the  utility,  stories  telling  the  iniquities  The  bankers  claim  that  it  was  the 

had  to  be  made  to  get  the  publication  “The  News  staff,  linotype  operators,  of  the  company,  and  urging  the  estab-  editor’s  statements  that  made  the  closing 
out  on  time.  compositors,  pressmra,  carrier  boys  were  lishment  of  a  municipally-owned  plant,  of  the  banks  necessary,  that  the  way 

The  ^itor  put  his  troubles  before  the  electrified  by  the  action  of  the  Northern  have  occupied  a  good  portion  of  Page  he  hammered  at  them  caused  people  to 
public,  not  asking  for  sympathy  par-  Indiana  Power  Company.  They  worked  One  under  head  lines  such  as  “N.I.P.  lose  confidence  in  them.  He  carried  his 
ticularly,  but  with  a  decided  opinion  with  feverish  haste  and  as  one  man  Admits  Part  in  Conspiracy  to  Crush  campaign  also  on  in  talking  to  citizens, 
»s  to  the  motives  of  his  enemies,  and  with  the  determination  that  no  power  News”  and  “Citizens  Condemn  Ex-  it  is  claimed,  thus  giving  grounds  for 
with  barbed  comments  on  their  activi-  company  should  deal  the  death  blow  orbitant  Rates  Charged  by  Private  the  slander  charges, 
ties.  He  concentrat^  his  ire  on  the  to  the  News.  Hundreds  of  people  Company  Here.”  It  was  pointed  out  Claire  William  Hobart  Bangs,  a  tall 
First  State  Bank,  which  on  Oct.  26  he  passed  through  the  offices  and  plant  as  that  the  power  company  had  never  slender  man  of  42,  entered  the  Hunting- 
had  sued  for  $50,(X)0  damages  when  it  word  of  the  power  companv’s  action  “been  able  to  give  any  reason  why  con-  ton  newspaper  field  in  1932  when  he 
cancelled  a  deposit  against  which  his  spread.  They  came  to  see  the  fiirhting  sumers  in  Huntington  should  be  bought  the  News  after  serving  as  attor- 
payroll  checks  had  been  issu^  and  organization  pulling  itself  out  of  a  bad  charged  a  rate  of  9c.  while  the  same  ney  for  the  Huntington  Printing  Corn- 
applied  it  on  a  debt  the  editor  owed  the  hole.  power  line  servicing  Huntington  carries  pany.  He  is  also  the  editor  of  the 

l»nk.  He  told  of  the  experiences  of  “The  News  is  operating  under  a  current  on  to  Ft.  Wayne  to  be  sold  for  IVabash  (Ind.)  News.  Before  he  be- 

farmers  in  loan  negotiations  with  the  makeshift  power  plant  as  the  installa-  5c.”  In  Ft.  Wayne,  it  was  said,  a  came  interested  in  newspapers  he  was 


Model  T  Ford  at  right  famished  emergency  power  for  Editor  Bangs’  press 
after  electric  current  was  cut  off. 
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commenting  on  what  he  sees  and  hears.  WASHINGTON  STAR  IS 
He  talks  softly  and  earnestly,  and  im-  QDITKir^fKI^  A/V) 

presses  his  friends  with  his  fearlessness.  ijJr  ^OoUyvUU 

“He  is  not  a  radical  and  is  a  quiet  - — — 

pleasant  fellow  to  meet,”  one  person  Director*  Approre  Purcha*e  of  New 


who  knows  him  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

After  operating  the  paper  as  a  morn¬ 
ing  daily  for  a  few  months  he  changed 
to  the  evening  field,  already  served  by 
a  rival  paper. 


Equipment  —  Contract  Already 
Closed  for  12  High-Speed 
Press  Unit* 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  1 — The 


When  the  bank  converted  Mr.  Bangs’  Washington  Evening  Star  plans  to  spend 
payroll  deposit  to  meet  alleged  indebt^-  about  $380,000  on  new  plant  equipment, 
ness  in  October,  the  editorials  in  the  The  board  of  directors,  meeting  Mon- 
News  concerning  the  First  State  Bank  day,  approved  the  expenditure,  it  is 
and  the  Huntington  Trust  &  Savings  learned. 

Company,  the  officers  of  which,  it  was  On  the  following  day  a  contract  was 
claimed,  had  large  holdings  in  the  rival  closed  with  Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  for  12 
newspaper,  became  bitter  and  caustic,  high-speed  press  units  to  cost  in  the 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALEND.4R 

Feb.  7 — Georgia  Press  Institute, 
sixth  annual  session,  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity,  Atlanta,  Ca. 

Feb.  9-11 — Wisconsin  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting,  Madison. 

Feb.  10-11 — Texas  Press  Assn., 
Mid-Winter  meeting,  Austin. 

Feb.  10-11 — South  Dakota  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Sioux  Falls. 

Feb.  11-12  —  Texas  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Assn.,  meeting.  Temple. 

Feb.  13 — New  Jersey  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  semi-annual  meeting,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Feb.  13-15 — Midwest  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  meeting.  Hotel 
Pre'^ident,  Kansas  City. 


He  charged  them  with  circulating  neighborhood  of  $250,000,  as  the  first  r  .  io  n-  w-j  ,  r-  i  .• 
rumors  that  the  paper  was  about  to  die,  step  in  bringing  the  Evening  Star  plant  jylS-M'dwest  C.rcula^^ 

of  interfering  with  the  printers  and  up  to  the  minute  in  pressroom  equip-  Managers  Assn.,  «« 
carrier  boys,  tnd  generally  trying  to  put  ment.  PreMdent,  Kansas  City. 

his  paper  out  of  business.  Negotiations  for  other  plant  equipment  - 

His  grounds  for  complaint  on  occa-  are  under  way,  it  was  said  by  Fleming  ‘LEGAL’  PAPER  ILLEGAL 

sion  were  not  of  a  personal  nature,  Newbold,  general  manager.  _ _  . 

however.  On  Jan.  20,  in  a  Page  One  In  a  recent  full-page  advertisement,  Ohio  Supreme  Court  Rule  City 
editorial,  he  told  of  a  farmer  who  was  the  Evening  Star  asserted  that  in  1932  Bulletin  Not  e  Newspaper 

led  to  take  a  chattel  mortgage,  by  the  its  circulation  was  the  highest  in  history  iSpecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
terms  of  which  he  was  compelled  to  pay  and  its  advertising  linage  the  largest  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  Jan.  30— The  Ohio 
3J  per  cent  interest  per  month  “or  42  any  newspaper  in  the  country.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  the  Cin- 

per  cent  per  year.”  It  was  claimed  c-tad  amcu/pdc  suit  cinnati  City  Bulletin  is  not  a  newspaper 


by  the  farmer  that  he  had  made  the 


K.  C.  STAR  ANSWERS  SUIT 


Bulletin  Not  a  Newspaper 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Cincinnati,  O.,  Jan.  30 — The  Ohio 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  City  Bulletin  is  not  a  newspaper 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law  and  therefore 


original  note  on  the  promise  that  it  yo-Page  Documents  Filed  in  $12,-  cannot  carry  city  advertising.  The  Bul- 


would  be  renewed,  but  that  when  the 
time  expired  payment  was  demanded. 


000,000  Action  by  Doherty 


letin  was  started  about  four  years  ago 
by  the  Charter  administration  as  a  ve- 


He  got  the  money  to  pay  the  note  and  hide  for  legal  notices, 

“through  a  cut-throat  loan  agency,”  -  Kansas  City  Star  company  and  ^  tn 


<•  .v~..  _  .  A  citizen  sued  to  enjoin  the  city  from 

whi^  was  allegedly  affiliated  with  the  yh^$?2,0M,0()O  libel  suit%f  Henrj: 

The  bank’s  practices  were  called  “out  Doherty  Resident  of  the  Cities  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  offi- 

of  harmony  with  good  banking  and  cial  organ  had  a  paid  circulation  of  but 

business  principles,”  “un-American”  and  hl^d  in  the  Shawnee  coimty  dis-  Hamilton  County  Court  of  Ap- 

“a  perverdon  of  good  banking.”  In  his  P^ls  refused  to  enjoin  collection  of 

editorial  the  editor  admitted  freely  that  seventy  the  assessment  and  the  decision  was  up- 

he  probably  would  be  arrested  for  libel  *ong. _  District  Court  of  Appeals. 

and  asserted  that  he  would  run  the  no.ooo  AT  moRlNG  .qrHnni.  The  case  was  taken  up  and  the  higher 
paper  from  the  county  jail  if  necessary.  ’  ,  u  .i  t  h  court  reversed  the  lower  tribunals,  hold- 

The  whole  countryside  became  inter-  ^  new^ord  was  established  Jam  31  publication  is  not  a  news- 

ested  in  the  fight  and  circulation  of  the  when  25,000  persons  attended  the  final  j.  therefore  the  notices  published 
paper  increased.  session  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  {heVein  do  not  meet  legal  requirements. 

Two  weeks  ago  when  the  printers  cooking  school  at  Chicago  Stadium,  provide  that  they  be  published 

quit,  allegedly  because  of  outside  in-  the  total  a^ndance  for  ten  newspapers  of  general  circulation, 

fluence,  the  News  plant  went  on  an  “Pi®  110,000.  Miss  Jessie  - 


quit,  allegedly  because  of  outside  in-  bringing  the  total  a^ndance  for  ten  newspapers  of  general  circulation. 

fluence,  the  News  plant  went  on  an  - 

open  shop  basis.  The  News  said  that  by  Mrs.  Edith  USING  “BUY  AMERICAN’’  COPY 

the  printers  quit  on  a  Sunday  morning,  U.  Shuck,  Daily  News  home  economics  five-page  newspaper  advertising 

after  they  had  sat  in  the  offices  all  editor,  conducted  the  school.  Sectional  campaign  on  “Give  Work,  Buy  Ameri- 

night  long  (the  editor  at  that  time  was  *rieetings  were  held  before  the  final  can-Made  Goods,”  sponsored  by  “Made 

ill  with  influenza)  and  had  left  when  session  at  the  Stadium.  ^n^erjea”  Club,  Chicago,  is  now  ap- 

they  felt  the  Sunday  paper  could  not  HEARINGS  MADE  PUBLIC  pearing  in  12  dailies,  according  to  Wm. 

be  issued.  A  crew  was  gotten  together,  •  -i-  ,  j  -  Rankin  Advertising  Agency,  which  is 

however,  and  the  paper  printed.  The  Exposure  m  Toledo  newspa^rs  of  furnishing  mats  for  the  series.  Wichita 

printers  afterwards,  according  to  the  secret  court  hearings  and  secret  coun-  g^acon  was  the  first  paper  to  carry  the 
News,  ask^  for  their  old  jobs  back  meetings  in  the  suburban  village  of  initial  cooperative  full-page  advertise- 

and  were  refused.  A  circular  broadcast  Maumee,  O.,  resulted  Monday  in  throw-  ^gnt.  Other  papers  now  running  the 

in  the  town,  however,  said  that  the  ing  open  of  the  mayors  court  to  the  series  are:  Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier-Nnvs; 

union  men  quit  because  $4,500  in  sal-  Public.  _  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star;  St.  Louis  Times  6r 

aries  was  coming  to  them.  Mr.  Bangs’  HARRiq  niRRi  ir  Asnx/irc  Star;  Reading  (Pa.)  Times,  Denver 

comment  of  the  affair  was  headed  “Milk  .  _  ...  Post,  Louisville  Herald-Post ;  Eugene 

the  Cow  Dry,  Then  Kill  Her.”  ”?".'s-Dibb!e  Company,  brokers  m  (Qre.)  Register-Guard;  Guthrie  (Okla.) 

No  date  for  the  trial  of  the  criminal  Publishing  businesses,  after  35  yea^  in  Leader;  Haverhill  Sunday  Record; 
libel  and  slander  of  a  tenk  charges  has  ^ew  York  City,  ^e  moving  their  offices  Modesto  (C^lif.)  News-Herald;  and 
been  set.  Mr.  Bangs,  in  his  customary  ^  the  sulmrbs.  The  new  office  will  be  Ashland  (Ky.)  Independent. 

vigorous  manner,  is  demanding  that  friendly  Farm,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y.  - - — - - 

it  be  scheduled  soon.  KANSAS  papprs  APPniMx  PRINTING  ENGLISH  EDITION 

The  Huntington  Herald-Press  has  KANSAS  PAPERS  APPOINT  Fred  L.  Kohli,  publisher  of  the  Green 

.been  silent  on  5ie  controversy.  The  Columbus  (Kan.)  Advocate  and  County  (Wis.)  Herold,  a  German-lan- 

Willard  Evans,  who  wrote  a  story  of  *be  Hays  (Kan.)  News  have  appointed  guage  newspaper,  is  now  publishing  the 
the  situation  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  the  Kansas  Newspaper  League  as  their  paper  in  English,  in  conjunction  with 
Press  Service,  said  that  “with  sentiment  national  representatives  effective  Feb.  1.  the  German  edition, 
widely  divided,  with  bitterness  in  the  — — 
air,  the  stranger  in  Huntington  finds  an 

accurate  judgment  difficult.  The  sit-  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  HIGHLIGHTS 

nation  there,  he  observed,  may  afford  TUIC  TCCIfE* 
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air,  the  stranger  in  Huntington  finds  an 
accurate  judgment  difficult.  The  sit¬ 
uation  there,”  he  observed,  “may  afford 
unique  material  for  future  historians, 
recording  this  strange  and  stirring 
period  in  America.” 

DISPLAY  ADS  HELP  STORES 

Newspaper  display  advertising  was 
one  of  the  important  factors  in  bringing 
customers  from  all  over  the  city  to  trade 
on  State  Street  and  develop  its  stores, 
Walter  L,  Gregory,  general  manager  of 
the  Palmer  House  and  president  of 
State  Street  Coimcil,  declared  at  the 
100th  birthday  of  the  main  shopping 
thoroughfare  of  downtown  Chicago  this 
week. 

CURTIS  LEAVES  FOR  SOUTH 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  Philadelphia 
publisher,  started  south  from  that  city 
some  days  ago  for  Miami,  Fla.,  to  spend 
the  winter  cruising  in  southern  waters 
aboard  his  vacht  Lvndonia. 


R.F.C.  DATA  CLEARED 
WITHOUT  DIFFICULTY 

Press  Associations  Did  Voluminog, 
Task  Smoothly  —  Main  Figarei 
Went  Out  on  Trunk  Wires  and 
Relayed  to  Interested  Cities 

By  George  H.  Manning 

( Washington  Correspondent, 

Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  Feb.  1 — Beyond  sev¬ 
eral  hours  of  overtime  wOrk  by  a  few 
members  of  the  press  association  local 
bureaus  and  some  independent  cone- 
spondents,  the  task  of  clearing  the  report 
of  loans  made  by  the  Reconstructioo 
Finance  Corporation  from  February  to  ’ 
July,  1932,  was  not  particularly  difficult 
The  report  was  sent  to  the  Cajatol 
on  the  afternoon  of  Jan.  25.  Some 
hurried  work  by  a  group  of  correspond¬ 
ents  resulted  in  an  agreement  with 
Speaker  Gamer  and  Vice-Persident 
Curtis  that  the  report  would  not  be 
presented  to  either  house  until  noon  the 
following  day.  This  permitted  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  work  on  the  report  both  on  the 
night  of  Jan.  25  and  the  following 
morning. 

As  the  report  was  in  photostat  form  f 
the  R.F.C.  sent  sufficient  copies  to  permit 
advance  distribution  of  one  to  each  press  | 
association  and  to  a  few  of  the  larger  j 
newspaper  bureaus,  with  several  copies 
left  in  the  House  and  Senate  press  gal¬ 
leries  for  use  of  others  who  needed 
them. 

The  bulk  of  the  figures,  of  course, 
were  handled  over  press  association 
wires,  as  there  was  not  sufficient  time 
to  permit  mailing  of  any  part  of  the 
report. 

Contrary  to  some  beliefs  there  was 
no  struggle  to  get  through  the  House 
the  resolution  of  Representative  Edgar 
Howard,  Democrat,  Nebraska,  which  r^ 
suited  in  publication  of  the  loans.  Bk 
resolution  had  the  support  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  leadership  and  only  a  half-hearted 
effort  was  made  against  it  by  the  R^ 
publicans. 

There  were  strenuous  efforts  made 
undercover  by  banking  interests  to  have 
the  resolution  either  kilted  or  amended 
to  provide  that  the  report  should  not  be 
made  public,  but  only  used  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  members  of  Congress.  Rep¬ 
resentative  Howard,  Speaker  (Jamer, 
and  Chairman  Steagall,  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  r^ 
fused  to  heed  these  pleas. 

The  result  was  that  the  resolutko 
passed  without  a  record  vote  after  onb 
about  half  an  hour  of  debate. 

Press  association  headquarters  in  Nei 
York  told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week  that  the  voluminous  file  of  figures 
represented  a  big  job  of  clearance,  but  ^ 
that  it  had  been  finished  an  hour  or  so  ' 
before  the  release  date  at  noon  Jan.  21  ‘ 
The  bulk  of  the  material  was  cleared 
from  Washington.  ; 

The  press  associations  sent  the  de 
tailed  regional  statistics  from  centnl 
points,  endeavoring  to  place  the  local  i 
figures  where  there  was  the  greatea  r 
interest  in  them.  I 

Although  there  was  only  a  day  io  j 
which  to  work,  the  Associated  Pres  I 
was  able  to  get  out  reports  in  soot  . 
sections  by  mail.  The  sections  aroiri  j 
New  York,  for  instance,  were  served  ii  t 
this  manner.  At  other  places,  however,  p 
the  A.P.  had  to  send  the  report  over 
head. 

Much  of  the  material  was  sent  ort 
by  the  U.P.  on  its  trunk  wires,  and 
relayed  on  to  client  newspapers.  Tbe 
I.N.S.  said  its  report  had  been  boilei 
down  in  Washington  and  transmittei 
on  its  main  trunk  wires. 

It  was  estimated  that  press  associ¬ 
ation  staffs  in  Washington  worked  « 
the  report  from  10  to  12  hours. 

HOPKINS  HEADS  BUREAU 

Frank  T.  Hopkins,  formerly  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  th 
National  Outdoor  Advertising  Burem 
Inc.,  has  been  elected  president  and  g» 
eral  manager  of  the  bureau.  As  preR 
dent  he  succeeds  the  late  George  C 
Sherman. 
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INTERIM  A.  B.  C.  STATEMENTS  VOLUNTARY 

Large  Newspapers  and  Magazines  Chiefly  Affected  by  Compromise  Decision,  Which  is  Subject 
to  Mail  Vote — Six-Month  Arrearage  Now  Permitted — Trading  Territory  Formula  Sought 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Demands  of  advertisers  for  quar¬ 
terly  circulation  statements  to 
supplement  the  present  semi-annual  re¬ 
ports  brought  a  compromise  decision  at 
a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  at 
Pinehurst,  N.  C.,  Jan.  27. 

Recognizing  the  objections  raised  by 
many  publishers,  principally  on  the 
’  ground  of  unnecessary  expense,  the 
A.B.C.  board  refused  to  make  any  sys¬ 
tem  of  quarterly  statements  compulsory. 
However,  the  board  set  up  regulations 
for  handling  voluntary  interim  r^rts 
in  cases  where  the  publisher  issues 
them. 

In  practice,  according  to  P,  L.  Thom¬ 
son,  president  of  the  association,  it  is 
expected  that  most  of  the  smaller  news¬ 
papers  will  not  make  interim  reports, 
but  that  the  larger  newspapers  and  the 
magazines  will,  and  that  this  will  satisfy 
the  advertisers.  Already,  he  said,  it  had 
been  found  that  in  special  cases  adver¬ 
tisers  were  requesting  and  obtaining 
interim  statements  from  some  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  added,  representatives  of  important 
'  advertisers  and  agencies  said  they  had 
little  interest  in  obtaining  additional 
information  from  a  majority  of  the 
1,600  member  publications. 

The  quarterly  statements,  it  was  ruled, 
are  to  be  made  for  cumulative  periods, 
three,  six,  nine,  and  12  months,  rather 
than  for  separate  three-month  periods. 
Some  publishers  had  objected  to  the 
latter  plan  as  possibly  exposing  them  to 
demands  for  concessions  in  contracts 
based  on  the  poorest  quarter  of  the  year. 

The  board’s  compromise  decision  and 
the  forms  to  be  used  must  be  submitted 
to  a  mail  vote  of  the  members,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  last  convention  of  the  association, 
when  the  proposal  for  quarterly  state¬ 
ments  was  first  brought  out. 

Another  decision  of  the  A.B.C.  board 
declared  a  moratorium  for  six  months 
“for  all  publications  in  connection  with 
Chapter  B,  Article  1,  Section  1(c)  and 
(d),  allowing  an  additional  three  months 
of  grace  beyond  the  three  months  now 
I  allowed  by  said  rule  in  which  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  arrears  may  be  counted  as  paid. 
Said  moratorium  to  affect  subscriptions 
expiring  Jan.  1,  1933,  and  thereafter  for 
six  months.” 

Taking  up  the  establishment  of  city 
rones  and  trading  territories,  the  board 
threw  up  its  hands  at  the  task  of  hear¬ 
ing  detailed  testimony  in  case  after 
case  and  ruled  that,  ‘‘pending  the  deter- 
i  mination  of  a  general  formula  upon 
which  city  zones  and  tradiqg  territories 
for  newspapers  can  be  established,  no 
changes  be  made  in  present  city  zones 
or  trading  territories  except  in  cases 
where  there  is  unanimous  agreement 
I  upon  the  part  of  the  newspapers  in- 
!  volved  and  said  agreement  is  approved 
by  the  Bureau.” 

The  problem  of  finding  a  general  for¬ 
mula  which  will  solve  controversies  over 
territories  is  in  the  hands  of  a  commit- 
I  tee  headed  by  T.  F.  Driscoll,  of  Armour 
p  4  Co.,  Chicago.  Other  .members  are 
Howard  W.  Stodghill,  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal  and  Times;  John 
Cowles,  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister  &  Tribune;  Donald  B.  Douglas,  of 
the  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago; 
Md  W.  C.  D’Arcy,  of  the  D’.Arcy  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  St.  Louis. 

One  suggestion  which  the  committee 
had  discussed  is  that  the  limits  of  city 
\  zones  and  trading  territories  might  be 
determined  by  the  density  of  aggregate 
circulation  which  the  newspapers  of  a 
city  attain  in  any  community:  in  other 
.  words,  the  proportion  of  this  aggregate 
circulation  to  the  population. 

The  committee,  according  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Thomson,  will  be  glad  to  consider 
suggestions  from  publishers  or  from 
^er  advertising  interests.  The  .A.B.C. 
bwrd  in  the  past  has  found  a  great  deal 
of  its  time  taken  up  with  controversies 


over  territorial  limits,  and  has  had  much 
difficulty  in  reconciling  the  opposing 
views  of  rival  publishers. 

The  ruling  of  the  board  Jan.  27,  left 
two  applications  for  territorial  changes 
tabled  until  the  committee  completes  its 
work.  A  brief  had  been  filed  from 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  two  publishers 
from  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  were  present  to 
state  their  cases — W.  C.  Dowd,  Jr.,  of 
the  Charlotte  News,  and  Curtis  B. 
Johnson,  of  the  Charlotte  Observer. 

The  board’s  resolution  on  quarterly 
statements  follows: 

‘‘Whereas,  careful  inquiry  among 
s^ce  buyer  members  of  the  Bureau  has 
disclosed  that  quarterly  interim  pub¬ 
lisher’s  statements  are  very  much  de¬ 
sired  by  important  advertising  groups 
from  some  publications  but  not  from  all 
the  1,600  member  publications,  and 

“Whereas,  numerous  publisher  mem¬ 
bers  have  expressed  readiness  to  furnish 
such  interim  statements  as  advertisers 
and  agencies  may  desire,  when  assured 
of  that  desire,  and 

“Whereas,  it  seems  to  both  publishers 
and  space  buyers  unnecessary  to  make 
it  incumbent  upon  all  publications  to  go 
to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  making 
reports  when  reports  on  a  portion  only 
are  desired,  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  that  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  adopt  a  standard  form 
for  quarterly  interim  statements  for  use 
by  any  publisher  members  who  may  de¬ 
sire  to  comply  with  the  request  of  an 
advertiser  or  advertising  agency  mem¬ 
ber  for  such  interim  statement.  When 
and  if  a  publisher  member  furnishes 
such  interim  statement  he  shall  file 
duplicate  at  Bureau  headquarters  and 
such  statement  shall  be  subject  to  audit 
by  the  Bureau. 

“Interim  publisher’s  statements  shall 
be  cumulative  from  the  beginning  of  the 
audit  period. 

“If  any  publication  files  an  interim 
quarterly  statement,  the  Bureau  shall 
release  such  statement  to  members  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  present  six- 
month  publisher’s  statements  are  dis¬ 
tributed  and  it  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  right  of  purchase  as  now  applies 
to  the  six-month  publisher’s  statements, 
except  as  to  sale  of  reports  to  other 
publications. 

“The  interim  quarterly  statement  form 
shall  contain  in  a  box  on  the  first  page 
the  following:  ‘This  form  is  approved 
by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  for 
use  by  those  publisher  members  who 


Three  A.B.C.  directors  represent¬ 
ing  newspapers,  John  Cowles, 
Howard  W.  Stodghill,  and  Walter  M. 
Dear,  have  authorized  the  following 
statement  explaining  their  attitude  to¬ 
ward  action  taken  by  the  A.B.C.  board 
Jan.  27.  The  fourth  director  represent¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  division,  W.  F. 
Schmick,  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  was 
not  present. 

“The  directors  representing  news¬ 
papers  recognized  that  there  is  a  strong 
demand  on  the  part  of  important  space 
buyers  for  quarterly  statements  but  they 
equally  recognized  that  it  would  be  de¬ 
cidedly  objectionable  to  make  such 
statements  compulsory  upon  all  news¬ 
papers  when  the  information  was  not 
wanted  from  all.  The  attitude  of  vir¬ 
tually  all  newspaper  publishers  was  that 
they  were  willing  and  anxious  to  give 
advertisers  and  agencies  all  information 
desired.  The  only  question  to  be  de¬ 
termined  was  what  was  desired,  and 
from  whom.  It  had  been  stated  by 
space  buyers  that  quarterly  information 
was  not  desired  from  all.  Newspaper 
directors,  therefore,  felt  that  the  best 
solution  was  to  provide  a  standard  form 
which  publishers  desiring  to  do  so  could 


may  desire  to  comply  with  the  requests 
of  advertiser  or  agency  members  for 
interim  circulation  statements.  If  used, 
a  copy  must  be  filed  with  the  Bureau 
and  bwome  subject  to  audit.’ 

“The  provisions  of  this  resolution  are 
to  become  effective  with  the  quarter 
beginning  April  1,  1933,  for  newspapers, 
and  the  quarter  beginning  July  1,  1933, 
for  magazines  and  form  papers.  It 
does  not  apply  to  business  papers.” 

“The  action  of  the  board  will,  I 
think,  commend  itself  to  all  branches 
of  the  business”  said  President  Thom¬ 
son  to  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“At  the  convention  last  fall  there  was 
a  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  not 
only  between  different  groups,  but 
among  the  members  of  the  same  group, 
on  the  proposal  to  extend  the  arrearage 
period  to  six  months,  and  likewise  on 
the  question  of  quarterly  statements. 

“In  the  newspaper  division  some  pub¬ 
lishers  wanted  the  three-month  rule 
changed,  while  others  opposed  any  such 
liberalizing  of  the  rules  as  a  backward 
step.  Many  papers  were  against  any 
interim  publishers’  statements,  while 
others  held  that  the  request  of  the  buy¬ 
ing  groups  for  more  up-to-date  informa¬ 
tion  on  circulation  was  perfectly  reason¬ 
able.  The  convention  resolution  ap¬ 
proved  this  principle  but  placed  upon 
the  directors  the  responsibility  for 
working  out  some  plan  cf  operation 
that  would  not  involve  the  publishers 
in  any  unnecessary  expense. 

“The  board’s  solution  meets  these 
specifications  without  any  mandatory 
legislation.  It  provides  a  moratorium 
for  the  application  of  the  rule  on  ar¬ 
rearages,  and  it  provides  a  set  of  short 
forms  for  the  use  of  publishers  if  and 
when  buyers  ask  them  for  interim  state¬ 
ments.  This  simply  provides  a  standard 
way  in  which  those  buyers  who  desire 
more  current  circulation  information  can 
get  it  from  those  publishers  from  whom 
they  want  it.  Whether  or  not  it  is 
furnished  is  entirely  a  matter  between 
the  advertiser  or  agent  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  publisher  on  the  other.  The 
Bureau  doesn’t  care;  but  if  information 
is  to  be  exchanged  then  the  new  forms 
the  Bureau  has  carefully  worked  out 
with  the  cooperation  of  both  groups,  are 
recognized  as  the  standard  way  to  line 
up  the  data,  and  the  Bureau  must  be 
supplied  with  a  copy  of  any  such  report, 
which  thereby  becomes  subject  to  sub¬ 
sequent  audit. 

“The  buyers  felt  that  the  circulation 


use  to  furnish  quarterly  infortnation. 
The  adoption  of  a  standard  form  was 
to  protect  those  publishers  from  many 
widely  divergent  forms  presented  by  in¬ 
dividual  advertisers  and  agencies. 

“The  magazine  and  farm  paper  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
agreed  on  the  same  procedure  for  their 
divisions.  If  the  membership  by  refer¬ 
endum  vote  approve  the  optional  quar¬ 
terly  statement  plan,  there  will  be  no 
obligation  on  any  member  to  furnish 
quarterly  information  unless  he  so  de¬ 
sires.  If  a  member  uses  the  standard 
optional  form,  however,  he  then  must 
furnish  a  copy  to  the  Bureau,  and  it 
will  be  subject  to  regular  audit. 

“Because  of  the  great  difficulty  in  de¬ 
termining  the  proper  newspaper  city 
zone  and  retail  trading  zone  where  two 
or  more  members  are  in  disagreement 
as  to  what  the  precise  limits  should  be, 
and  because  of  widely  varying  condi¬ 
tions  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  directors  voted 
unanimously  not  to  change  any  existing 
city  zone  or  retail  trading  territory  lim¬ 
its  until  the  completion  of  a  plan  afford- 
ng  a  definite  general  policy  that  can 
•K?  uniformly  applied.” 


of  business  papers  is  relatively  so  stable 
that  they  are  adequately  reported  on  the 
present  six-month  basis.  Consequently 
this  group  was  exempted  from  the  rule. 
It  will  apply  to  all  three  other  groups — 
magazines,  farm  papers  and  newspapers. 
In  practice  it  is  expected  that  small 
newspapers  will  not  be  asked  for  the 
information  as  their  circulation  picture 
changes  so  infrequently.  The  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  want  the  data  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  magazines  and  larger  city 
newspapers. 

“The  resolution  on  the  arrearage  rule 
will  work  out  in  the  same  way.  Many 
publishers  now  cut  off  subscriptions  at 
their  termination  and  carry  no  arrears. 
Presumably  they  will  continue  this 
practice.  For  those  who  now  carry 
over  for  three  months  and  desire  to 
extend  this  to  six,  the  Bureau  will  in¬ 
clude  these  as  net  paid.” 

The  board  had  before  it  resolutions 
from  the  New  England  Association  of 
Circulation  Managers  objecting  to  the 
proposed  interim  reports  as  unnecessary. 
In  addition,  it  was  reported  that  pro¬ 
tests  had  been  made  by  publishers  in 
widely  scattered  regions  since  the 
A.B.C.  convention,  some  newspapermen 
taking  the  attitude  that  they  would  not 
accept  even  a  small  increase  in  their 
A.B.C.  expense. 

The  new  forms  devised  for  interim 
reports  were  being  put  into  final  shape 
this  week,  and  will  be  made  public 
shortly.  President  Thomson  said  that 
the  newspaper  interim  form  calls  for 
no  additional  information  beyond  that 
on  the  present  reports,  but  rearanges 
and  shortens  the  information  now  given 
on  page  3.  Blanks  are  provided  for 
daily  average  net  paid  circulation;  times 
of  editions ;  changes  in  circulation  prices 
since  the  last  publisher’s  statement;  spe¬ 
cial  subscription  offers  made;  effect  of 
these  special  offers  on  current  circula¬ 
tion;  and  analysis  of  carrier  sales  and 
mail  subscriptions  in  connection  with 
special  inducements  given  during  the 
period. 

The  board  also  approved  a  revision 
of  the  regular  newspaper  form,  which 
has  been  under  discussion  for  a  long 
period.  This  form  likewise  will  be  put 
into  its  final  shape  within  a  few  days. 

New  rules  were  adopted  in  regard  to 
listing  carrier  circulation,  the  following 
being  substituted  for  Sections  2  and  3 
of  Article  II,  Chapter  C: 

"Section  2,  Carrier  Delivery,  Office 
Collect  System:  Papers  delivered  by 
carrier  as  described  in  Section  1  of  this 
article  shall  be  set  up  in  Paragraph  8 
opposite  the  caption  ‘Carrier  Delivery, 
Office  Collect  System’  when  the  ac¬ 
counts  with  subscribers  are  kept  by  the 
publisher  and  collections  made  by  him 
through  his  own  employes. 

"Section  3,  Carrier  Delivery  by  In¬ 
dependent  Carriers  Filing  Lists  IVith 
Publisher: 

“(a)  Independent  carriers  are  car¬ 
riers  who  buy  papers  and  deliver  them 
in  the  manner  described  in  Section  1  of 
this  article,  keeping  the  accounts  with 
their  subscribers  and  making  their  own 
collections  from  the  subscribers. 

“(b)  If  independent  carriers  file  lists 
of  their  subscribers  regularly  once  every 
three  months  with  the  publisher  and 
such  lists  are  made  available  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  auditors,  the  circulation  so  dis¬ 
tribute  shall  be  set  up  in  Paragraph  8 
opposite  the  caption  ‘Carrier  Delivery 
by  Independent  Carriers  Filing  List  with 
Publisher.’ 

“(c)  Circulation  distributed  by  in¬ 
dependent  carriers  not  filing  lists  of 
subscribers  with  publisher,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Paragraph  (t)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  shall  be  set  up  in  Paragraph  8  o|>- 
posite  the  caption  ‘Dealers  and  Carriers 
Not  Filing  Lists  with  Publisher,”’ 

The  board  meeting,  which  lasted  frtMu 
10  a.m.  to  midnight,  made  several  minor 
clianges  in  its  rules.  A  sentence  was 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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JUDGE  RULES  AGAINST 
CHICAGO  PRESSMEN 

Arbitrator  Finds  Nowspapers  Are 

Usin(  Sufficient  Manpower  On 
Presses — Will  Seek  Clarifi* 
cation  of  Decision 

iSptcial  to  £U>itob  &  Publisher) 

CuicAU),  Jan.  30 — A  controversy  be¬ 
tween  Chicago  Local,  A.N.P.A.,  and 
Chicago  Web  Pressmen's  Union  So.  7, 
regarding  the  manning  of  newspaper 
presses,  was  decided  by  arbitration  late 
last  week  when  Federal  Judge  Jolm  P. 
Barnes,  as  chairman  oi  the  local  arbi¬ 
tration  board,  ruled  that  local  news¬ 
papers  are  using  sufficient  manpower 
on  their  presses  and  denied  the  union's 
request  tor  an  increased  number  of 
men,  which  in  most  cases  would  have 
meant  an  addition  of  three  to  four  men 
to  each  press  crew. 

Judge  Barnes’  decision  is  considered 
important,  not  only  from  a  local  stand¬ 
point,  but  because  of  the  bearing  it  will 
have  on  other  similar  controversies  be¬ 
tween  publishers  and  pressmen.  In  ar¬ 
riving  at  his  decision,  the  chairman 
stated  in  part  as  follows: 

“These  are  extraordinary  times, 
times  such  as  most  of  us  have  never 
seen  before,  at  least  during  the  adult 
periods  of  our  lives,  times  when  any 
man  who  has  employment  is  fortunate, 
times  when  any  employer  who  can  con¬ 
tinue  in  business  is  likewise  fortunate, 
times  when  employer  and  employe 
should  both  make  sacrifices,  and  should 
be  willing  to  work  harder,  for  a  less 
return,  th^  in  more  prosperous  times. 

"Therefore,  Section  12”  (which  pro¬ 
vides  the  right  of  the  office  to  be  the 
sole  judge  as  to  the  number  of  men  to 
be  employed  in  the  work  of  its  press¬ 
room  and  to  determine  at  all  times  the 
number  of  men  necessary  to  operate 
any  press  or  printing  machine)  “and 
section  28”  (which  states  it  is  further 
agreed  that  both  the  language  and  spirit 
of  the  agreement  guarantee  the  prompt 
and  faithful  performance  by  the  union 
of  all  service  demanded  by  the  employer 
at  the  time  required  and  with  the  com¬ 
plement  of  men  determined  by  the  em¬ 
ployer)  “of  the  contract  between  the 
parties,  dated  May  1,  1925,  as  supple¬ 
mented  and  interpreted  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  and  remain  as  they  now  are  and 
as  above  set  forth,  excepting  only  that 
there  shall  be  add^  to  Section  12,  as  a 
part  thereof,  the  following: 

“Provided,  however,  that,  anything 
in  this  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing,  the  number  of  pressmen  to  be 
employed  by  the  employer  upon  a  press 
shall  not  be  decreased  below  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pressmen  employed  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  on  a  like  press  on  Dec.  31,  1932. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  proviso,  and 
without  in  any  way  limiting  the  gen¬ 
erality  of  the  foregoing  language,  if 
new  and  different  presses  are  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  employer  they  shall  be 
manned  by  not  less  than  the  number  of 
pressmen  who  manned  presses  of  like 
capacity  on  Dec.  31,  1932. 

“The  proposals  of  the  union  and  the 
counter-proposals  of  the  publishers,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  with  the 
last  preceding  paragraph  hereof,  are 
overruled  and  denied.” 

Seated  with  Judge  Barnes  on  the 
board  of  arbitration  were:  L.  B.  Rock, 
Chicago  Daily  News  business  manager, 
and  John  Park,  Chicago  Tribune  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  representing  the  pub¬ 
lishers;  Ebert  Oiant  and  James  A. 
March,  union  representatives. 

An  appeal  will  be  taken  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Board  of  Arbitration  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  Martin  Kelly,  secretary  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Local,  A.N.P.A.,  told  Ewtoh^  & 
Publisher  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying 
the  contract  because  the  proviso  srt 
forth  by  the  judge  is  believed  to  be  in 
conflict  with  Section  12  which  he  ruW 
should  remain  uiKhanged.  On  this 
point.  Section  12  states:  “The  office 
shall  in  each  case  determine  the  number 
of  men  to  be  thus  employed,  but  its  de¬ 
cision  sluill  be  open  to  question  by  the 
union  should  it  hereafter  reduce  the 
number  below  that  it  now  employs  on 
the  presses  at  the  present  time  in  use 


The  photographer  didn’t  explain  this  display  of  firearms  by  this  Scripps-Howard 
trio  at  Miramar,  Scripps  California  ranch.  Neither  do  the  smiling  subjects — 
Roy  W.  Howard,  chairman  of  the  board;  Robert  P.  Scripps,  president,  and 
Thomas  L.  Sidio,  general  counsel  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  It  may 
be  the  opening  of  a  new  war  on  Depression. 


POSSIBLY  A  DISARMAMENT  CONFERENCE 


in  its  pressroom  without  at  the  time 
adopting  some  additional  labor-saving 
device,  attachment  or  improvement." 

The  publishers  had  included  a 
counter  propmal,  asking  for  a  wage 
reduction,  which  was  overruled  by  the 
judge,  and  an  appeal  is  pending  before 
the  International  Board  on  that  ques¬ 
tion. 


MERGER  PLAN  REPORTED  ' 

Amalgamation  of  Price  Brothers 
with  Consolidated  Paper  Corporation  is 
reported  in  Montreal  to  be  the  latest 
proposal  brought  forward  to  bring 
about  some  degree  of  stability  to  the 
paper  industry.  It  is  understood  that 
the  matter  is  being  discussed  and  while 
no  decision  has  been  reached,  the  idea 
is  looked  upon  with  favor  in  some 
quarters. 


ADDS  QUANTITY  RATES 

The  Mobile  (Ala.)  Times,  which  for¬ 
merly  had  a  minimum  general  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  of  6  cents  a  line  for  2,000  lines 
or  mofe,  has  added  a  25,000-line  rate 
of  5  cents,  and  a  50,000-line  rate  of  4 
cents. 


NEBRASKA  GROUP  TO  MEET 

Sixth  annual  convention  of  the 
Nebraska  Press  Association  will  be  held 
Feb.  16-18  at  the  Cornhusker  Hotel. 
Lincoln.  J.  Hyde  Sweet,  editor  of  the 
Nebraska  City  News-Press,  is  president. 

WILLIAMSON  RESIGNS 

H.  L.  Williamson,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  National  Printer  Journalist, 
has  resigned  as  Illinois  state  superin¬ 
tendent  of  printing.  It  is  reported  that 
Gov.  Henry  Horner  will  not  fill  the 
place  for  a  while  if  at  all. 

R.  J..  VIRTUE  RE-ELECTED 

Robert  J.  Virtue,  vice-president  of 
Chas.  H.  Eddy  Company,  publishers’ 
representatives,  was  recently  re-elected 
president  of  the  Medinah  Athletic  Club, 
Chicago; 

THOMAS  CONKLIN  ILL 

Thomas  Conklin  of  Veree  &  Conklin, 
Inc.,  newspaper  representatives  of  New 
York,  is  ill  at  home  with  the  grippe. 


PEDDLERS  ATTACKED 
BY  MIDWEST  PAPERS 

Dmilie*  and  Weeklies  In  Four  States 
Running  Copy  Warning  House¬ 
wives  Against  Door-to-Door 
Salesmen 

Daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  and  Min¬ 
nesota,  are  carrying  a  series  of  adver¬ 
tisements  attacking  house-to-house  sale 
of  goods  by  itinerant  peddlers,  or  “bell¬ 
ringers.”  The  advertisements  in  most 
cases  are  paid  for  co-operatively  by 
local  merchants,  but  in  some  instances 
are  carried  free  by  the  publishers  in 
the  interest  of  the  local  advertisers. 

A  signed  “warning  from  the  chief  of 
police”  is  the  principal  feature.  House¬ 
wives  are  urged  not  to  pay  cash  in 
advance  to  strangers,  not  to  give  checks 
to  strangers,  and  not  to  admit  sales¬ 
men,  solicitors,  or  ins|»ctors  without 
verifying  their  credentials.  Door-to- 
door  solicitation  is  called  a  nuisance, 
and  the  quality  of  goods  offered  is  ques¬ 
tioned.  In  some  copy  there  is  a  direct 
contrast  between  the  service  given  by 
merchants  and  that  given  by  peddlers. 

“Every  progressive  merchant  realizes 
the  volume  of  business  that  is  not  going 
into  his  cash  register  which  does  go  on 
the  peddler’s  order  book,”  it  is  pointed 
out  by  H.  W.  Hitchcock,  sales  manager 
of  the  “City  Loyalty  Association,” 
Minneapolis,  which  is  pushing  the  se¬ 
ries.  “Still  he  cannot  as  a  merchant  say 
anything  to  his  customers,  much  less  in 
his  own  advertising  copy,  as  it  would 
appear  as  a  ‘sour  grape’  viewpoint  on 
his  part.  But  coming  from  the  chief  of 
police  the  page  presents  the  subject  on 
a  different  basis.” 


DAVID  DIETZ  HONORED 

David  Dietz,  science  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press,  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship  in  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Jan.  27, 

PLUMMER,  INC.,  MOVES 

Plummer,  Inc.,  Chicago  commercial 
art  and  photography  agency,  has  moved 
to  360  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


NEWS  BROADCASTING  t 
HIT  BY  COAST  GROUP  * 


Californi*  Publisher*  Pass  Resolatist 
Saying  Practice  Is  Detriments] 
to  Entire  Newspaper 
Business 


H 


Members  of  the  American  Newspaper  I 
Publishers’  Association  will  ^  asked 
to  join  with  the  California  Newspaper ' 
Publishers’  Association  tmd  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  a  movement  to  halt  the  use  b) 
broadcasting  stations  of  news  collected 
by  press  associations  and  by  news¬ 
papers.  I 

The  California  movement  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  to  the  next  convention  of  the 
.•\.N.P.A.  by  Norman  Chandler,  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeltt 
Times.  Unified  newspaper  action  n 
this  matter  was  agreed  upon  at  the  r^ 
cent  C.N.P.A.  convention  in  Marysville, 
the  resolution  following  the  same  lines 
as  the  one  voted  by  the  California 
Circulation  Managers’  Association  last 
October  at  Fresno. 

The  C.N.P.A.  convention  acted  unani¬ 
mously  after  hearing  a  presentation  oi 
the  case  against  radio  broadcasting  oi 
news  collected  through  newspaper  and 
press  association  channels  by  \V.  F.  D. 
Brown,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune.  Mr.  Brown 
had  been  asked  to  speak  before  the 
convention  following  his  sponsorship  oi . 
the  similar  resolution  passed  by  th' 
newspaper  circulation  managers  of  the 
state. 

Text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

“Be  it  resou’ed  that  broadcasting  oi 
news  gathered  and  developed  by  wire 
services  and  newspaper  staffs  in  com¬ 
plete  or  limited  form  is  detrimental  tt 
the  legitimate  sale  and  promotion  of  the 
newspaper,  not  alone  from  the  circida- 
tion  viewpoint  but  also  that  said  efioct 
is  detrimental  to  the  development  of  the 
entire  newspaper  business  individual!; 
and  collectively.” 

Further  action  by  the  C.N.PA 
awaits  the  selection  of  a  committee  b; 
Dan  L.  Beebe,  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  publisher  of  the  OroviBi 
.\f  ercury-Register. 

NEW  JOURNAL-POST  RATES 

The  Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  whid 
formerly  had  a  flat  rate  for  general  ad¬ 
vertising  of  25  cents  a  line  daily  and' 
30  cents  Sunday,  has  announced  nn 
rates  effective  Jan.  1,  ranging  from  21 
cents  open  to  18  cents  for  100,000  lints, 
either  daily  or  Sunday.  Rebates  from 
open  rate  will  be  made  at  completkc 
of  contract.  A  flat  combination  rateol 
40  cents  daily  and  Sunday  was  reduced 
to  30  cents. 


PRINTERS  URGE  LIQUOR  ADS 

Premier  Henry  of  Ontario  has  unde 
consideration  a  plea  of  the  Alli« 
Printing  Trades  Council  for  changes  ii 
the  Ontario  Liquor  Control  Act  to  per¬ 
mit  publication  of  liquor  advertisemeoti 
in  newspapers  and  magazines.  A  depu¬ 
tation  argued  that  several  United  State 
publications  that  would  have  been  printed 
in  Ontario  were  sent  to  Montreal  when 
liquor  advertisements  could  be  legal; 
inserted. 


NEW  BIRMINGHAM  DAILY 

First  issue  of  the  Birmingham  (.\li.) 
Daily  Mirror,  tabloid,  to  be  published, 
daily  except  Sunday,  appeared  Jaa.p 
E.  M.  Henderson,  Sr.,  formerly  assal- 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  Birminghul 
News,  is  editor  and  Hugh  B.  duBoseij 
listed  as  publisher.  The  paper  is  dnf- 
editorially  and  is  supported  by  the  pnti 
hibition  element  in  the  state. 
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CORRESPONDENTS  ORGANIZE 

Newspaper  correspondents  coverig) 
the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee  sf 
recently  to  make  organization  plans  fo 
the  forming  of  a  Tennessee  Capitol  Or  - 
respondents’  Association.  Ralph  Penj 
political  writer  for  the  Nashville  B9\ 
ner,  was  elected  chairman,  and  Jf 
Hatcher,  political  writer  for  the  Ns^ 
ville  Tennesseean,  was  named  secrets'’^, 
of  the  group. 
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F.  G.  BONFILS,  DENVER  PUBLISHER.  DIES 

Had  Been  Ill  Only  a  Few  Days — His  Sensational  Methods  As  Proprietor  of  Post  Drew  Much 
Criticism — Often  Sued  For  Libel — Had  Colorful  Career 
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Frederick  g.  bonfils,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post, 
and  one  of  the  most  colorful  figures  in 
journalism  in  America,  died  in  Denver 
Feb.  2.  He  had  been  ill  for  several 
jays  suffering  from  an  abscess  in  his 
ear,  complicated  by  influenza  which  de¬ 
veloped  into  pneumonia.  He  was  72 
years  old. 

His  career  and  his  Denver  paper  have 
for  many  years  been  an  object  of  wide 
discussion  in  journalism.  The  sensa- 
liooal  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
the  paper,  together  with  the  rather 
shady  aspects  of  some  of  his  undertak¬ 
ings,  elicited  strong  criticism.  He  was 
sued  for  libel  many  times  and  testified 
in  other  court  matters.  In  his  early 
days  his  fists  were  often  used  to  make 
his  point.  The  word  “menace”  was 
often  used  in  describing  his  influence. 
But  through  it  all  he  went  his  own  way, 
seemingly  impervious  to  criticism,  dap¬ 
per  and  jaunty.  His  years  hung  lightly 
oo  him  and  in  recent  times  he  appeared 
as  a  vigorous  man  of  50. 

Bonfils  was  bom  in  Troy,  Mo.,  where 
his  father,  Eugene  Napoleon  Bonfils 
was  a  probate  judge  for  many  years. 
His  grandfather,  Francois  Bonfils,  was 
bom  in  Corsica  and  was  reput^  to 
have  played  as  a  boy  with  Napeolon 
Bonaparte. 

After  passing  through  the  Troy  grade 
sc^ls,  Bonfils  received  an  appointment 
to  West  Point  in  1878.  He  remained 
there  for  three  years  and  then  resigned, 
opining  an  honorable  discharge.  In 
1882  he  married  Miss  Belle  Barton  of 
Peelcskill,  N.  Y.,  and  soon  afterward 
the  couple  went  to  Canon  City,  Col., 
where  Bonfils  obtained  a  position  as 
drill  master  and  instriKtor  in  mathe¬ 
matics  at  a  military  academy. 

Returning  to  Troy,  he  became  an 
agent  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  an  insur¬ 
ance  company  which  his  father  headed. 

He  earned  a  livelihood  for  a  time, 
too,  by  selling  property  in  Texas  to 
residents  of  Missouri  and  Kansas. 
Under  the  alias  of  L.  E.  Winn,  he  in¬ 
vested  the  profits  from  the  sale  of 
prairie  lots  in  an  office  and  launched  a 
lottery  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.  Charges 
that  the  lottery  was  fraudulent  led  to 
an  investigation  by  the  Federal  author¬ 
ities,  and  Bonfils  slipped  away  to  Denver. 

In  Denver  he  met  Harry  Tammen,  a 
former  bartender,  and  the  pair  struck 
up  a  close  friendship  resulting  in  their 
joint  purchase  of  the  Post.  There  was 
a  great  contrast  in  the  personalities  of 
these  two  gentlemen,  Tammen  reflecting 
his  early  life  in  an  easy-going,  philo¬ 
sophical  manner,  and  Bonfils  being  the 
polished,  well-bred  man  of  the  world. 
They  bought  the  paper,  which  was  a 
struggling  sheet,  for  $12,500  and  in  a 
decade  the  paper  was  worth  millions  of 
dollars.  The  partners  aimed  to  give 
the  people  news  as  they  never  had  seen 
it  before,  and  they  hippodromed  the 
paper’s  pages,  using  great  quantities  of 
red  ink,  for  all  they  were  worth.  What¬ 
ever  or  whoever  got  in  the  way  of  Bon¬ 
fils  or  Tammen  was  battered  down  with 
newspaper  articles  or  the-  fists.  They 
were  two-fisted  men. 

At  the  same  time  they  decided  to 
fight  the  public’s  battles,  and  their  sen¬ 
sational  disclosures  attracted  nation¬ 
wide  interest.  In  1900,  during  a  fight 
with  the  coal  trust,  the  Post  leased  a 
coal  mine  of  its  own  and  sold  coal  to 
the  public  for  $4  a  ton,  instead  of  $5  as 
the  trust  was  getting.  It  was  estimated 
that  in  ten  years  the  Post  saved  con¬ 
sumers  $6,000,000.  At  another  time 
they  fought  the  traction  interests  and 
were  haled  into  court  for  contempt.  In 
1914  Bonfils,  then  engaged  in  a  cam- 
^gn  against  a  water  company,  had  a 
fist  fight  with  the  company’s  lawyer  in 
the  county  court  house.  The  lawyer 
drew  a  gun,  and  witnesses  said  it  was 
Btwfils’  struggles  that  kept  him  from 
bring  shot.  Bonfils  afterward,  it  was 


said,  kept  a  gun  in  his  desk  and  on 
occasion  had  a  bodyguard. 

One  of  the  first  enemies  the  Post 
made  was  former  United  States  Senator 
Thomas  M.  Patterson,  then  the  owner 
of  the  long  established  Rocky  Mountain 


Frederick  G.  Bonfils 

News.  In  1907  the  feud  reached  the 
point  where  Bonfils  attacked  Mr.  Pat¬ 
terson  on  the  street.  A  passerby  res¬ 
cued  the  elderly  ex-Senator,  who  swore 
he  had  been  struck  from  behind  and 
that  Bonfils  had  threatened  to  kill  him 
if  Banfils’  name  ever  appeared  in  the 
News  again.  Bonfils  was  found  guilty 
at  the  subsequent  trial.  He  was  fined 
$50  and  costs. 

The  l^st  remembered  physical  en¬ 
counter  in  which  Bonfils  engaged  oc¬ 
curred  in  1900  in  the  editorial  rooms  of 
the  Post.  A  dispute  with  a  lawyer 
named  W.  W.  Anderson  over  the  case 
of  a  murderer  whose  release  was  being 
urged  by  the  newspaper  ended  by  An¬ 
derson’s  shooting  both  Bonfils  and 
Tammen.  Both  were  seriously  wounded. 

In  1909  Bonfils  and  Tammen  pur¬ 
chased  the  Kansas  City  Post,  and  after 
17  years’  operation  sold  it  to  the  Kansas 
City  Morning  Journal. 

Newspapermen  will  remember  Bon¬ 
fils  most  for  the  fight  for  newspaper 
supremacy  in  Denver  between  the 
Scripps-Howard  Rocky  Mountain  News 
and  the  Post.  The  News  was  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper  and  the  Post  an  afternoon 
pajier.  The  Post  started  a  paper  in  the 
morning  field  and  the  News  started  one 
in  afternoon  field.  This  war,  in  which 
millions  of  dollars  were  spent,  and 
during  which  newspaper  readers  were 
given  unusual  inducements  for  subscrip¬ 
tions,  opened  in  1927  and  was  terminated 
in  1928.  .At  that  time  an  agreement 
was  reached  and  the  extra  papers  were 
discontinued.  The  fight  ended  to  all 
appearances  amicably,  with  Bonfils  and 
Roy  W.  Howard,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  being  the 
joint  guests  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

In  1927  Mr.  Bonfils  resigned  from 
membership  in  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors. 

In  1914,  during  an  investigation  of 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  an  item 
of  $60,000  was  uncovered,  apparently 
paid  to  the  Denver  Post  or  to  Mr. 
Bonfils  personally,  for  “editorial  adver¬ 
tising.”  The  item  was  disallowed. 

He  attracted  nation-wide  attention  in 
1924  when  he  testified  before  the  Senate 
committee  investigating  the  Teapot 
Dome  oil  scandal.  He  admitted  that 
he  and  his  associates  had  been  paid 
$250,000  by  Harrv  F.  Sinclair  and  had 
been  promised  $750.000  more,  but  denied 
vigorously  that  the  sum  represented 
hush  money  paid  to  silence  the  attacks 
which  the  Denver  Post  made  on  the 
Teapot  Dome  transaction  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1922. 

He  explained  the  payment  by  stating 
that  it  was  in  settlement  of  an  arrange¬ 


ment,  in  which  he  had  taken  part,  by 
which  Leo  Stack,  a  Colorado  Demo¬ 
cratic  politician,  agreed  to  relinquish  a 
claim  on  the  Teapot  Dome  reserve. 

Bonfils  had  a  flair  for  composing 
distinctive  lieadlines.  It  was  not  un¬ 
usual  or  him  to  relieve  the  copy  editor 
of  this  task  in  the  case  of  an  important 
story.  "Bless  God!  They’re  Safe,”  was 
the  headline  he  wrote  when  the  naval 
flyers  who  had  been  missing  for  ten 
days  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  were  found. 

His  love  of  striking  headlines, 
whether  written  by  himself  or  not,  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  years.  Not  long 
ago  the  Post  carried  an  eight-column 
headline  in  red  in  its  Sunday  edition, 
which  read:  “Does  It  Hurt  to  Be 
Born?”  The  story  was  a  discussion  by 
a  doctor  of  whether  birth  was  painful 
to  the  child  as  well  as  the  mother. 

Mr.  Bonfils  attributed  much  of  the 
success  of  the  Post  to  his  vigorous 
policy  of  putting  great  emphasis  on 
local  news.  Frequently  he  was  bitterly 
critical  of  his  staff  when  news  <Us- 
patches  from  distant  cities  were  given 
more  display  than  local  stories. 

On  one  occasion  when  lie  saw  that 
the  first  edition  of  the  Post  had  news 
from  abroad  featured  on  the  front  page 
he  stormed  into  the  editorial  room  and 
summarily  fired  every  copyreader  and 
reporter  in  sight.  They  were  imme¬ 
diately  rehired  by  the  managing  editor, 
but  all  of  them  remembered  Mr.  Bonfils' 
instructions : 

“A  dog  fight  in  Qiampa  St  (on 
which  the  Post  Building  is  located)  is 
better  than  a  war  abroad.” 

Bonfils  was  the  first  to  applaud  the 
suggestion  of  an  author  for  a  headline 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Sir 
Henry  Stanley  when  Livingstone  was 
long  since  dead.  The  headline  was: 
"Stanley  Goes  to  Find  Livingstone 
Again.” 

Many  well-known  newspaper  writers 
and  vtists  have  at  various  times  been 
associated  with  the  Post.  Mr.  Bonfils 
was  known  for  liberality  with  his  staff. 

In  February,  1929,  Bonfils  offered 
President  Coolidge  $75,000  a  year  to 
become  editor  of  the  Post  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  presidential  term. 

During  a  libel  action  in  1928.  the  edi¬ 
tor  testified  that  his  personal  fortune 
had  been  reduced  from  $10,000,000  to 
$100,000  by  the  creation  of  the  Fr^ 
G.  Bonfils  Foundation  for  Education 
and  Medical  Research.  The  foundation 
is  pledged  to  offer  $250,000  each  for 
cures  for  cancer  and  tuberculosis. 

Still  pending  when  he  died  was  his 
$200,000  libel  suit  against  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News.  During  this  suit  he 
was  fined  $25  for  contempt  of  court 
when  he  refused  to  answer  questions 
concerning  his  past  life  in  the  deposition 
hearings. 

The  suit  was  based  on  the  publication 
by  the  News  of  speech  condemning 
Bonfils  made  by  Senator  Walter  W. 
Walker. 

Mr.  Bonfils  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Belle  Barton  Bonfils;  by  two 
daughters,  Helen  Bonfils  and  Mrs. 
Clyde  V.  Berryman;  by  two  brothers, 
Charles  and  Thomas  Bonfils  of  Denver, 
and  by  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Etta  B.  Walker 
of  Fort  Humphries,  Va.,  and  Mrs.  Nell 
Barber  of  Los  Angeles. 


ROTO  GROUP  MAKES  PLANS 

AggreMive  Promotion  Campaign  For 
1933  Decided  Upon 

Rotogravure  Advertising  Association 
this  week  announced  its  plans  for  1933 
activities  in  the  field  of  rotogravure 
promotion.  The  plans,  as  outlined  by 
W.  S.  Reynolds,  president,  provide  for 
an  expansion  program  that  will  create 
greater  interest  in  roto  space. 

It  includes  the  establishing  of  a  cen¬ 
tralized  information  bureau  at  Detroit, 
3  newspaper  promotional  advertising 


campaign,  contacts  by  personal  repre¬ 
sentation  and  the  publication  of  Roto¬ 
gravure  Advertising  News,  a  tabloid¬ 
sized,  roto-printed  monthly.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  new  publication,  which  will 
replace  the  monthly  bulletin  letter 
issued  for  the  past  two  years  by  the 
association,  is  to  serve  as  a  meditun  for 
an  exchange  of  rotogravure  selling 
plans  and  ideas  between  members  and 
distribute  items  of  interest  exclusively 
to  roto  users.  Mr.  Reynolds  is  editor 
and  manager  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  has  resigned  from  the  Detroit 
.\’etcs  roto  advertising  department  after 
10  years  of  service  to  become  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  association  with 
executive  offices  at  Detroit. 

The  first  issue  of  the  new  publication 
is  scheduled  to  appear  Feb.  18. 


LEGISLATOR  WOULD 
REGULATE  DAILIES 

Missouri  Bills  Would  Put  Ratos 
Uador  Utility  Commission  aad 
lacroaso  Taxes  as  Moans  of 
Curbing  Motropolitan  Press 

{Special  to  Ea>iToe  A  Publishbx) 
Jetferson  City,  Ma,  Jan.  31 — Chiug;- 
ing  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  with  unfair  tactics  in 
criticizing  Francis  M.  Wilson,  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  governor  in  the 
primary  election,  and  against  Guy  B. 
Park,  who  was  named  to  succeed  the 
nominee  after  Wilson’s  death.  Rep. 
Rederick  O’Bryan  (Dem.),  Randol|^ 
county,  introduced  six  bills  in  the  Mis¬ 
souri  legislature  last  week  to  “curb  the 
power  of  the  metropolitan  press  in  the 
state.” 

The  bills  were  expected  to  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  House  committee  on 
boards,  bureaus,  and  commissions. 

The  bills  would  classify  newspapers 
as  public  utilities  and  place  them  under 
jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  for  regulation  of  advertising 
and  circulation  rates.  Properties  of 
newspaper  corporations  would  be  placed 
under  supervision  of  the  State  Tax 
Commission. 

M^azines,  periodicals,  and  other  pub¬ 
lications  would  be  affected  likewise. 
The  commissions  would  have  no  juris¬ 
diction  over  news  or  editoriads. 

O’Bryan,  a  former  weekly  publisher, 
said  he  believed  the  state  would  receive 
an  appreciable  increase  in  revenue  by 
placing  newspaper  corporations  under 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  Tax  Commis¬ 
sion.  He  also  stated  that  he  was  work¬ 
ing  on  an  amendment  to  his  bills  which 
would  require  that  the  increased  rev¬ 
enue  be  used  for  payment  of  old  age 
pensions,  voted  at  the  last  electioa 
Newspapermen  are  not  seriously  con¬ 
sidering  the  bills,  however.  O’Bryan 
admitt^  doubt  al^t  the  regulation  of 
rates,  but  said  he  was  reasonably  sure 
of  passing  the  tax  bill. 

NEW  JERSEY  MEETING  FEB.  13 
Winter  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association  will  be  held  m  the 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N,  J.,  FeK 
13.  Chauncey  Stout,  publisher,  Plain- 
field  (N.  J.)  Courier-News,  is  presi¬ 
dent. 


GIVING  QUANTITY  DISCOUNTS 

The  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat  has 
substituted  for  its  flat  general  advertis¬ 
ing  rate,  a  scale  which  allows  4  per 
cent  discount  for  75,(XX)  lines  and  5  per 
cent  for  1(X),0(X)  lines.  The  open  rate 
remains  at  4  cents  a  line. 


KNAPP  ADDRESSES  AD  MEN 

G.  Prather  Knapp,  director  of  bank¬ 
ing  publications,  Rand,  McNally  & 
Company,  addressed  the  Chicago  Finan¬ 
cial  Advertisers  at  their  weekly  luncheon 
Feb.  1  on  "The  Banks  and  the  Public.” 
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POWER  BOARD  EMPLOYES  WIN  LIBEL 
AWARD  FROM  BOSTON  AMERICAN 

Appeal  Expected  From  Federal  Court  Decision  In  Boston 
— Plaintiffs  Plan  Suits  In  Eleven 
Other  Cities 

BY  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 
Wakkington  Correspondent,  Editor  Sc  Publisher 


WASHINGTON.  Feb.  1— Dam¬ 
ages  totaling  more  than  $50,000 
liave  bwn  assessed  against  the  New 
England  Newpaper  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Boston  Evening  American 
by  a  jury  before  Judge  James  A.  Lowell 
in  F^eral  district  court  in  Boston  as  a 
result  of  libel  suits  filed  by  two  former 
Federal  employes. 

The  suits  were  brought  by  the  law 
firm  of  Hale  &  Dorr,  Boston,  and  Frank 
J.  Hogan  and  J.  W.  Guider,  of  this  city, 
in  behalf  of  Frank  E.  Bonner,  former 
executive  secretary  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  F.  W.  Griffith, 
former  chief  clerk  of  the  commission, 
because  of  stories  and  editorials  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Evening  American  concern¬ 
ing  alleged  domination  of  the  two  men 
by  the  “power  trust”  while  they  were 
employes  of  the  Federal  commission. 

The  verdicts  awarded  $50,000  dam¬ 
ages  to  Bonner  and  $4,200  to  Griffith. 
The  Griffith  case  was  decided  Jan.  19 
and  the  Bonner  case  Jan.  26.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  the  cases  will  be  appealed. 

Similar  suits  have  been  filed  against 
Hearst  newspapers  or  their  publishers 
in  11  other  cities  of  the  country,  the 
allegations  being  substantially  alike  in 
each  case.  The  other  cities  where  suits 
are  pending  are  Rochester,  Syracuse, 
Albany,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Atlanta,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Francisco.  Damages 
asked  vary  in  each  city,  but  the  aggre¬ 
gate  is  several  million  dollars. 

All  the  suits  grow  out  of  an  egg¬ 
throwing  incident  in  the  offices  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  here  March 
21,  1930,  which  received  nation-wide 
publicity. 

The  eggs  were  thrown  at  Griffith  by 
Mrs.  Minnie  L.  Ward,  a  file  clerk  in 
the  commission,  who  subsequently 
charged  Griffith  with  extracting  from 
the  commission’s  files  letters  from  offi¬ 
cials  of  power  companies  recommending 
Bonner  and  Paul  S.  Clapp  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  executive  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
mission. 

Mrs.  Ward  also  charged  Bonner  with 
neglecting  properly  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  commission  by  failing  to 
investigate  appeals  made  to  him  by  Mrs. 
Ward  to  protect  her  against  prosecu¬ 
tions  alleged  to  have  been  suffered  from 
Griffith,  and  that  Bonner  permitted 
Griffith  to  rearrange  the  commission’s 
files  in  such  a  way  as  to  reflect  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  file  clerk. 

The  implication  in  Mrs.  Ward’s 
charges  was  that  Bonner  and  Griffith 
were  agents  of  power  companies  while 
employed  on  the  only  Federal  body 
charg^  with  their  regulation.  The  egg¬ 
throwing  incident  was  widely  played  in 
virtually  every  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  including,  of  course,  the  Hearst 
newspapers,  which  also  published  edi¬ 
torials  referring  to  the  alleged  action  of 
the  two  Power  Commission  employes  in 
attempting  to  cover  up  their  supposed 
power  trust  connections. 

One  of  the  layouts  published  in  vari¬ 
ous  Hearst  papers  to  which  Bonner  and 
Griffith  object^  covered  an  entire  page. 
At  the  top  was  a  string  of  pictures  of 
the  principals  in  the  egg-throwing.  In 
some  editions  of  some  papers  the  pic¬ 
tures  representing  Griffith  were  said  to 
be  not  his  photograph  but  a  pen  and  ink 
sketch  of  some  unknown  person. 

Beneath  the  pictures  appeared  verses 
appropriate  to  each  of  the  principals, 
and  on  the  bottom  half  of  the  page 
was  an  editorial  commenting  on  ^Irs. 
Ward’s  charges  tying  up  Bonner  and 
Griffith  with  the  “trust.” 

In  addition  to  these  publications,  the 
allegations  in  the  various  suits  concern 
headlines  and  stories  which  appeared  at 
various  times.  The  pleadings  in  each 
case  are  lengthy  and  quite  detailed. 


The  nationwide  publicity  attending 
Mrs.  Ward’s  egg-throwing  and  her  al¬ 
legations  against  the  men  led  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Wilbur,  then  a  member 
of  the  Power  Commission,  to  ask  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  investigate. 

On  May  24,  1930,  Secretary  Wilbur 
issued  a  statement  declaring  it  a  “dis¬ 
heartening  surprise”  that  statements  of 
the  kind  made  by  Mrs.  Ward  “should 
have  been  spread  so  broadly  through  the 
press  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  their 
good  names.” 

“Mere  gossip  and  assertion  from  ob¬ 
scure  sources,  have  been  given  abnormal 
attention  by  some  of  the  press,”  Secre¬ 
tary  Wilbur  said,  “tending  toward  the 
destruction  of  go^  reputations  and  the 
morale  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis¬ 
sion.  It  is  time  that  the  throwing  of 
dirty  dishwater  of  this  sort  by  news¬ 
papers  should  be  stopped.” 

Secretary  Wilbur  said  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
“resulted  in  absolute  failure  to  substan¬ 
tiate  any  of  the  charges  made  by  Mrs. 
Ward.” 

The  Boston  suit  was  defended  by  for¬ 
mer  Senator  James  A.  Reed,  of  Mis- 
.souri,  and  Francis  P.  Garland,  of 
Boston. 


NEW  WISCONSIN  GROUP 

Dailies  Organize  Wisconsin  Mar¬ 
kets,  Inc.,  To  Collect  Selling  Data 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Milwaukee,  Feb.  1  —  Wisconsin 
Markets,  Inc.,  a  new  corporation  spon¬ 
sored  by  a  group  of  daily  newspapers 
established  offices  at  1708  Mariner 
Tower  Building,  in  Milwaukee  today. 

A  study  will  be  made  of  the  sales 
potentialities  of  16  major  markets  in 
the  state  covering  the  cities,  their  trad¬ 
ing  territories,  and  the  newspapers  serv¬ 
ing  the  cities  in  the  group. 

Irving  C.  Buntman,  who  organized 
the  movement,  was  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Milwaukee  Herald, 
with  which  he  was  identified  19  years. 

At  the  organization  meeting  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  group,  Fi^ank  R.  Starbuck, 
publisher,  Racine  Journal-News  was 
elected  president;  H.  H.  Bliss,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Janesville  Daily  Gazette,  vice- 
president  ;  Irving  C  Butman,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  and  executive  director. 
The  board  of  directors  elected  were: 
J.  L.  Sturtevant,  IVausau  Record- 
Herald;  Qough  Gates,  Superior  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram;  Ralph  Kingsley, 
Kenosha  News;  C.  E.  Broughton, 
Sheboygan  Daily  Press;  Emery  Martin, 
Pond  du  Lac  Commomvealth  Reporter; 
N.  B.  Nelson,  Eau  Claire  Leader  & 
Telegram;  Wm.  F.  Huffman,  Wisconsin 
Rapids  Tribune. 

Associate  newspapers  and  markets  in 
the  group  include:  Madison  Wisconsin 
State  Journal:  La  Crosse  Tribune; 
Green  Bay  Press-Gazette;  Appleton 
Post-Creseent ;  Oshkosh  Daily  North- 
tvestern;  Manitowoc  Herald-Times,  and 
Beloit  Daily  News. 

PLAN  AIDS  DEPOSITORS 

Fred  A.  Fulle,  publisher  of  the  Des 
Plaines  (Ill.)  Suburban  Times,  is  the 
originator  of  a  plan  that  has  been  in 
operation  for  16  months  in  Des  Plaines, 
a  Chicago  suburb,  which  has  created 
local  trade  by  enabling  depositors  of  a 
defunct  bank  to  use  their  savings  as 
credit.  Mr.  Fulle  is  president  of  the 
local  clearing  house  directing  this  proj¬ 
ect.  The  plan  permits  depositors  to 
assign  a  portion  of  their  savings  to  a 
local  clearing  house.  Having  done  this 
the  depositor  is  free  to  draw  upon  that 
amount  to  pay  for  any  purchases  made 
at  stores  or  offices  of  merchants  and 
professional  men  who  have  subscribed  to 
the  plan.  The  operating  costs  are  paid 
by  the  merchants. 


ON  PROMOTION  AWARD  JURY 


Ralph  Starr  Butler,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  advertising  of  the  General 
Foods  Corporation,  New  York,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  jury  which  made  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  awards  for  the  best 
newspaper  promotion  of  1931,  has 
agreed  to  serve  again  in  judging  the 
entries  for  1932  promotion.  The  final 
date  for  submission  of  material  is  Feb. 
28,  and  awards  will  he  made  after 
March  15. 


PUSHING  EXPOSITION  ISSUE 


“Commerce”  of  Chicago,  Make*  Tie- 
up  With  Carpenter  Firm 

A  new’  advertising  alliance  has  been 
perfected  by  Commerce,  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce,  between  its  own  advertising  sales 
organization  and  Fred  H.  Carpenter  & 
Associates. 

Headed  by  Fred  H.  Carpenter,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Woman's  World  and 
John  B.  Woodward  organizations, 
the  new  combination  includes  Glenn 
Mills,  formerly  with  Conde  Nast 
publications;  J.  E.  Bradstreet,  formerly 
of  the  American  Weekly;  W.  B. 
Weimers,  formerly  of  the  National 
Farm  Journal;  C.  W.  Callahan,  former 
advertising  manager  of  the  Muster  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  Dayton :  and  Walter  R. 
Stecher,  formerly  of  Ford,  Parsons  & 
Stecher,  newspaper  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The  new  sales  force  will  have  charge 
of  a  Chicago  Centenary  issue  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  May,  1933,  in  connection  with 
the  opening  of  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair 
in  June. 

Commerce  magazine  is  directed  by 
Frederick  J.  Ashley,  publisher;  Howard 
R.  Smith,  managing  editor;  and  Mar¬ 
shall  L.  Mathews,  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 


A.  P.  SUED  FOR  LIBEL 

The  Associated  Press,  and  E.  L. 
Almen  of  the  Madison  Associated  Press 
bureau  have  been  named  defendants  in 
a  $50,000  libel  suit  filed  in  Madison  by 
Philip  L^hner,  Princeton,  Wis.,  attor¬ 
ney.  Lehner  claims  that  Almen  sent 
to  A.  P.  newspapers  in  Wisconsin,  al¬ 
most  two  years  ago,  an  “advance  his¬ 
tory”  of  a  case  in  anticipation  of  a  su¬ 
preme  court  decision,  which  never  was 
released  for  publication  although  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Oshkosh  Oshkosh-N orth- 
westem.  Lehner  alleges  the  story 
falselv  declared  the  supreme  court  had 
sustained  the  decision  of  a  circuit  judge 
in  setting  aside  a  divorce  judgment,  and 
said  that  Lehner  and  another  attorney 
had  induced  a  woman  to  sign  certain 
documents. 

BABBS  HAVE  SON 

Glenn  Babb,  Tokio  correspondent  of 
the  Associated  Press,  and  Mrs.  Babb  are 
the  parents  of  a  son  born  in  Tokio 
Jan.  14. 


R.  S.  BUTLER  HEADS 
REVIEW COMMITTEE 

“Supreme  Court”  of  Advertui*| 
Names  Him  Chairman — Bristol 
Braucher,  Erickson,  Also  on 
Executive  Board 


Ralph  Starr  Butler,  vice-president  of 
the  General  Foods  Corporation,  was 
elected  permanent  chairman  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  Jan.  31  of  the  Review  Committee 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  and  the  American 
.\s.sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies 
.An  executive  committee  was  named  to 
recommend  detailed  plans  of  operation, 
which  must  be  approved  by  the  whole 
committee. 

The  members  of  this  committee 
are  Mr.  Butler;  Lee  H.  Bristol,  of 
the  Bristol-Myers  Company;  Frank 
Braucher,  Crowell  Publishing  Company 
and  A.  W.  Erickson,  of  the  McCann- 
Erickson  Company, 

The  Review  Committee,  which  is  to 
act  as  a  “supreme  court”  in  advertising 
controversies,  includes  five  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  A.N.A.,  five  appointed 
by  the  A.A.A.A.,  and  five  invited  pub¬ 
lishers,  who  were  elected  permanent 
members  at  the  Jan.  31  meeting.  These 
members,  as  announced  in  Editor  4 
Publisher  of  Jan.  21,  are: 

A.N.A. :  Mr.  Butler;  Mr.  Bristol; 
Bernard  Lichtenberg,  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton  Institute ;  Ken  R.  Dyke,  Johns-Man- 
ville  Corporation ;  Stuart  Peabody,  Bor-  ' 
den  Company. 

A.A.A.A. :  Raymond  Rubicam,  Young 
&  Rubicam;  J.  K.  Fraser,  the  Blackman 
Company;  William  H.  Johns,  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn;  H.  S. 
Gardner,  Gardner  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany;  and  Mr.  Erickson. 

Publishers:  Mr.  Braucher;  Fred  A. 
Healy,  Curtis  Publishing  Company; 
Edgar  Kobak,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Company;  John  C.  Sterling,  McCall 
Company;  and  Louis  Wiley,  New  York 
Times. 

Paul  B.  West,  managing  director  of 
the  A.N.A.,  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  first  meeting.  He  and  John  Benson, 
president  of  the  A.A.A.A.,  will  co¬ 
operate  with  the  committee. 

The  operation  of  the  committee  is 
based  on  a  code  adopted  by  the  A.N.A. 
and  the  A.A.A.A.,  outlawing  eight  prac¬ 
tices  tending  to  discredit  advertising,  t 
Alleged  violations  of  the  code  will  bt  | 
handled  through  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau,  but  in  cases  where  tk 
bureau  can  obtain  no  satisfactory  settk- 
ment,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  tl» 
Review  Committee. 


CHICAGO  B.B.B.  ADVERTISING 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Feb.  1 — A  constructive  edu¬ 
cational  program  towards  the  mainte 
nance  of  public  confidence  in  accurate 
advertising  was  launched  this  week  by 
Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau 
through  messages  carried  in  local  news¬ 
papers,  radio  broadcasting  and  outdoor 
billboards.  The  aim  of  this  series  is 
to  inform  the  public  what  the  Bureau  is, 
who  supports  it,  and  what  its  investip 
tions  disclose.  Newspapers  carrying 
the  nine-inch,  three-column  advertise 
ments  are :  Chicago  Daily  News.  Chi¬ 
cago  American,  Chicago  Daily  Timii  i 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  and  Chi- 1 
eago  Journal  of  Commerce.  In  addition 
radio  station  WMAQ,  general  Outdoor 
Advertising  Company  and  Downtovn 
Shopping  News  are  cooperating. 


MEMBERSHIP  DRIVE  BEGINS 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  of  the  New  York  , 
Sun,  has  been  named  chairman,  ani, 
Charles  C.  Green  vice-chairman  of  tkf 
1933  membership-expansion  plan  of  tk 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York.  Thp 
will  head  a  campaign  to  get  increase! 
membership. 

GEORGIA  INSTITUTE  FEB.  7-11 

The  sixth  annual  session  of  tk 
Georgia  Press  Institute  will  be  hd! 
Feb.  7-11  at  the  Emory  University 
Atlanta,  Ga.  The  theme  will  be  “Tk 
Press  and  Public  Opinion.” 
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N.  Y.  PUBLISHERS  EXPAND  GROUP  BUYING 

New  Organization  Effected  at  Meeting  of  State  Groups  in  Syracuse — Hear  Talks  on  Tariff, 
Technocracy,  Government  Costs,  Radio — Officers  Elected 


{Sprcial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Syracuse,  n.  y.,  jan.  so — The 

cooperative  buying  project  of  the 
flew  York  Associated  Dailies  will  be 
carried  on  in  the  future  on  a  more  «- 
tensive  scale,  it  was  decided  at  a  meeting 
of  New  York  newspaper  associations 
here  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday. 

The  New  York  State  Publishers  Con¬ 
ference,  composed  of  the  presidents  of 
iix  state  newspaper  associations,  was 
formed  to  consider  the  common  problems 
of  large  and  small  newspapers  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  join  in  the  cooperative  buy¬ 
ing  arrangements. 

The  three  days  were  taken  up  with 
discussions  of  newspaper  problems. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Lincoln  B. 
Palmer,  general  manager  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  ; 
Prof.  King  Hubbert,  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  spoke  on  Technocracy; 
James  G.  Stahlman,  Nashville  Banner, 
i^esident  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association;  Elisha  Hanson, 
Washington  attorney  for  the  A.N.P.A. ; 
W.  0.  Dapping,  Auburn  Citisen-Adver- 
tiser,  director  of  the  central  buying 
agency ;  Rear  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd ; 
John  B.  Wood,  of  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  New 
York,  and  Dr.  George  F.  Warren,  agri¬ 
culturist  of  Cornell  University. 

The  newly  consolidate  group  includes 
the  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York  Press  Association,  New 
York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  and  the  central  buying  organiza¬ 
tion  which  will  be  located  in  the  office 
of  the  New  York  State  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard 
building. 

Each  association  held  its  own  separate 
sessions  outside  of  the  combined  meet¬ 
ings  Friday  afternoon  and  evening,  the 
new  president  of  each  serving  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  consolidated  group.  The 
New  York  Associated  Dailies  at  its 
meeting  Thursday  elected  the  following 
officers:  E.  H.  Mills,  Gloversville 
Leader-Republican,  president;  E.  H, 
Clark,  Cortland  Standard,  vicerpresi- 
dent ;  F.  Everiss  Kessinger,  Rome  Daily 
Sentinel,  secretary. 

The  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association  at  the  final  session  Satur¬ 
day  elected  J.  Noel  Macy,  Westchester 
Newspapers,  president ;  E.  D.  Corson, 
Lock  port  Union  Sun  and  Journal,  first 
vice-president ;  Burrows  Matthews,  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier-Express,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Arthur  P.  Irving,  Glens  Falls 
Post-Star,  treasurer ;  E.  M.  Waterbury, 
Oswego  Palladium-Times,  secretary. 

The  New  York  Press  Association  at 
its  final  session  Saturday  at  Hotel 
Onondaga  re-elected  its  principal  officers 
including  Rowan  D.  Spraker,  Coopers- 
lown  Freeman’s  Journal,  president ; 
Leslie  C.  Sutton,  Massena  Observer, 
vice-president;  Jay  W.  Shaw,  Elmira, 
secretary ;  Fay  C.  Parsons,  Cortland 
Democrat,  treasurer.  Colin  T.  Naylor, 
Jr.,  Highland  Democrat,  Peekskill,  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors. 

The  New  York  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  at  a  combined  meeting  with 
the  New  York  State  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  at  a  meeting  Saturday 
afternoon  re-elected  to  the  former 
organization  William  O.  Dapping,  Au¬ 
burn  Citizen-Advertiser,  chairman,  and 
Walter  T.  Brown  of  the  Albany  office, 
secretary. 

It  was  learned  on  good  authority  that 
the  A.P.  group  went  on  record  as  op¬ 
posed  to  broadcasting  election  news  and 
also  sharply  criticizing  the  lack  of  in¬ 
formation  from  the  management  of  the 
Associated  Press  to  members  of  the 
contemplated  broadcast  last  November. 
The  group  also  endorsed  a  survey  of 
news  broadcasting  in  the  state. 

The  members  of  the  newly  created 
Publishers’  Conference  consist  of  Mr. 
Mills,  Mr.  Macy,  Mr.  Spraker,  Howard 
Davis,  Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Publishers  Association  of 


New  York  City,  and  Walter  P.  Plum¬ 
mer,  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

Mr.  Dapping,  the  director  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies’  group  buying  organiza¬ 
tion,  told  the  convention  that  one  year 
of  group-buying  of  newspaper  supplies 


to  give  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  pulp 
manufacturers  a  tariff  protection  which 
their  own  course  in  the  past  has  demon¬ 
strated  they  do  not  need.” 

Mr.  Palmer  warned  that  “insidious 
and  inaccurate  propaganda”  is  being 
used  to  promote  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
said  his  organization  is  filing  a  brief 


New  officers  of  New  York  State  Publishers*  Association  (1,  to  r.) :  E.  M.  Water- 
bjiry,  Oswego  Paladium-Times,  secretary;  Burrows  Matthews,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  second  vice-president;  J,  Noel  Macy,  Westchester  Newspapers,  presi¬ 
dent;  Karl  H.  Thiesing,  Syracuse,  executive  secretary;  E.  D,  Corson,  Lockport 
Union  Sun  &  Journal,  first  vice-president;  Arthur  P.  Irving,  Glens  Falls  Post- 
Star,  treasurer. 


had  enabled  the  cooperating  members  to 
effect  large  economies. 

He  showed  that  37  dailies  and  six 
weeklies  have  been  buying  for  a  year 
25  items  ranging  from  typewriter  rib¬ 
bons,  calendars,  carriers’  greetings,  to 
ink,  metal  and  newsprint,  at  savings 
ranging  from  10  per  cent  to  50  per  cent. 

In  his  report  he  included  a  statement 
that  16  Pennsylvania  publishers  had 
formally  requested  permission  to  join 
in  the  movement,  and  permission  for 
them  as  well  as  for  others  to  do  so  was 
recommended. 

He  proposed  the  expansion  of  the 
cooperative  membership  to  include  the 
publishers  in  the  State  who  are  not 
now  affiliated  in  the  buying  plan,  and 
also  suggested  that  publishers  outside 
the  state  be  permitted  to  participate. 

The  suggestions  were  endorsed  by  the 
convention  and  the  Associated  Dailies’ 
Committee  for  cooperative  buying,  was 
empowered  to  conduct  the  operations. 
The  committee  consists  of  Mr.  Dap¬ 
ping,  chairman;  F.  Everiss  Kessinger, 
Rome  Sentinel,  and  E.  M.  Waterbury, 
Oswego  Palladium-Times. 

The  joint  sessions  Friday  afternoon 
and  at  the  banquet  drew  one  of  the 
largest  gatherings  of  up-state  news¬ 
papermen  on  record. 

Mr.  Palmer,  of  the  A.N.P.A.,  told 
the  convention  that  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  was  the  Hill  bill,  and  that  it  would 
“place  a  duty  of  25  i^r  cent  upon  im¬ 
portations  of  newsprint  from  Canada 
and  greater  duties  upon  importations 
from  Europe.” 

“The  principal  proponents  and  oppo¬ 
nents  of  this  legislation  are  not  divided, 
as  might  be  assumed,  into  domestic  and 
foreign  manufacturers,”  he  said,  “but 
instead  are  two  domestic  groups. 

“On  the  one  side  there  is  a  group 
of  about  200  manufacturers  operating 
pulp  mills,  or  self-contained  paper  mills, 
producing  and  selling  pulp;  and  on  the 
other  there  is  a  group  of  some  550  con¬ 
verting  mills  which  purchase  but  do  not 
produce  woodpulp. 

“Should  a  duty  be  levied  on  wood- 
pulp,  these  550  converting  mills  would 
be  obliged  to  buy  their  entire  pulp  suj^ 
plies  at  a  price  which  would  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  continue  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  mills  which  make  their 
own  pulp.  Congress  would  thus  be  in 
a  position  of  legislating  two-thirds  of 
an  industry  out  of  existence  for  the 
benefit  of  the  other  third. 

“The  only  effect  of  this  measure,  in 
so  far  as  pulp  is  concerned,  would  be 


with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
expressing  its  opposition  to  the  measure. 

A  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Dapping 
brought  out  the  fact  that  60  per  cent 
of  this  country’s  supply  of  newsprint 
comes  from  foreign  sources  and  the  as¬ 
sociations  went  on  record  as  advocat¬ 
ing  to  the  ways  and  means  committee 
of  Congress  that  newsprint  be  put  on 
the  traiff  free  list. 

The  report  of  Karl  H.  Thiesing,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  state  publishers’ 
association  dealt  mainly  with  labor  and 
wage  developments.  He  said  that  new 
contracts  or  scales  had  been  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  in  45  out  of  the  48  locali¬ 
ties  where  his  office  had  jurisdiction. 

He  reported  the  following  average 
scales  for  the  membership  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1932  and  1933 :  11932 

Scale  Average  Night  Day 

Typographical  .  150.00  |47.68 

Pressmen  .  60.62  47.96 

Stereotypers  .  60.93  45.68 

Jan.  1,  1933 

Scale  Average  Night  Day 

Typographical  .  145.94  $43.63 

Pressmen .  47.81  45.34 

Stereotypers  .  48.34  46.13 

Prof.  Hubbert  spoke  in  place  of 
Howard  Scott,  who  was  originally 
scheduled  to  discuss  Technocracy.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hubbert  outlined  how  a  number 
of  technical  men  had  begun  the  study  of 
the  advance  of  mechanization  of  indus¬ 
try  years  ago  and  declared  the  study 
was  not  prompted  by  the  depression. 
The  short-cut  findings  of  the  war  in¬ 
dustries  board,  he  said,  had  led  to  the 
beginnings  of  surveys  a  decade  or  more 
ago  and  that  they  were  carried  on  as 
time  permitted  by  men  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  technological  study. 

Prof.  Hubbert  maintained  that  some 
preliminary  material  on  Technocracy 
could  be  made  public  in  about  a  year. 
He  said  it  was  his  wish  that  the  public 
allow  the  experts  to  continue  their  study 
for  about  seven  years  without  molesta¬ 
tion.  In  answer  to  the  question  whether 
Technocracy  is  intended  to  replace 
capitalism,  his  reply  was  that  the  study 
is  to  determine  “what  sort  of  changes 
must  be  made  to  keep  out  of  trouble 
under  our  present  system,  considering 
the  vagaries  of  human  nature.”  Prof. 
Hubbert  said  the  investigators  were 
more  concerned  about  a  longer  period 
than  the  present  depression. 

“The  public  thinks  about  Technocracy,” 
said  Professor  Hubbert,  “in  direct  rela¬ 
tion  to  how  near  the  front  of  its  stom¬ 
ach  approaches  the  spine.  We’re  more 
bothered  by  its  interest  at  present  than 


the  public  is  by  us  and  I  suspect  their 
interest  now  comes  mostly  from  being 
fed  in  the  past  on  too  much  prosperity 
hooey.” 

Referring  to  Mr.  Palmer’s  statement 
about  the  newsprint  situation  Prof. 
Hubbert  declared  it  an  “example  of  the 
basic  paradoxes  to  be  found  in  study 
of  any  industry.  There  is  eternal  con¬ 
flict  in  industry  with  the  interests  of  one 
group  always  diametrically  opposed  to 
another.  We  know  how  to  produce 
goods  needed  but  are  blocked  by  illog¬ 
ical  competition  among  business  inter¬ 
ests.  No  one  in  particular  is  to  blame. 
Business  men  have  to  follow  the  rules 
of  the  game,  but  we  are  all  hog-tied  by 
the  resulting  waste  in  energy  and  ma¬ 
terials.  Technocracy  is  a  survey,  not 
from  the  point  of  view  of  any  one  ot 
these  groups,  but  of  what  has  been  go¬ 
ing  on  in  industry,  our  present  position, 
and  what  will  happen  if  things  continue 
as  now  organized.” 

Mr.  Stahlman,  in  discussing  radio¬ 
newspaper  problems  stated  that  the 
news  gathered  by  the  three  great  press 
associations  should  not  be  given  away 
to  the  national  radio  systems.  He  main¬ 
tain^  that  the  newspapers  should  be 
furnished  the  news  first  and  that  if  the 
individual  publisher  wanted  to  broad¬ 
cast  it  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  so. 
The  question  of  license  fees  was  brought 
up  and  the  present  plan  advocated 
would  pay  for  only  one-half  the  cost 
of  government  supervision,  in  Mr. 
Stahlman’s  opinion. 

“The  newspaper  should  not  sit  by  and 
let  radio  advertising  be  sold  over  its 
head,”  declared  Mr.  ^tahlman.  “If 
radio  is  a  better  advertising  medium 
then  let^  it  get  the  business.  But  what 
guarantee  is  there  of  sworn  circulation 
over  radio?  Great  stress  has  been  laid 
on  sworn  circulation  as  far  as  the  news¬ 
paper  is  concerned.  Let  us  hope  an 
audit  of  radio  audiences  is  soon  forth¬ 
coming.”  The  speaker  stated  that  a 
new  machine  had  been  put  out  that 
would  determine  how  many  radios  are 
tuned  in  at  a  certain  time  over  the  air 
and  he  hopes  it  will  be  in  use  soon. 

Elisha  Hanson,  Washington  attorney 
for  the  A.N.P.A.,  stated  his  greatest 
difficulty  is  to  answer  intelligently  edi¬ 
torials  written  in  the  newspapers  that 
defeat  the  very  cause  for  which  he  is 
often  striving.  He  said  he  had  had 
to  answer  an  editorial  read  at  a  com¬ 
mittee  hearing  actually  advocating  that 
the  newspapers  should  pay  more  of  the 
expense  of  carrying  the  mails.  Several 
editorials  had  advocated  the  Hill  bill 
in  Congress. 

Henry  James,  Hudson  Star,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  legislation  of  the 
association,  stated  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  measures  proposed  at  Albany 
was  the  bill  sponsored  by  Assemblyman 
Theodore  which  would  sweep  away  all 
the  progress  the  newspapers  have  made 
against  unjust  libel  statutes.  The  pro¬ 
posed  bill  would  strike  out  inclusion  of 
the  headline  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
newspaper  story  and  restore  the  same 
conditions  existing  prior  to  1930.  He 
declared  that  such  a  proposal  should  be 
fought  with  determination. 

At  the  joint  banquet  speakers  were 
Rear  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd  and 
Dr.  George  F.  Warren,  agriculturalist 
of  Cornell  University. 

Admiral  Byrd  speaking  for  the  league 
for  economy  in  government,  urged 
greater  attention  to  government  affairs 
on  the  part  of  the  press  and  the  public. 

“Lobbies  have  a  death  grip  on  the 
throat  of  the  nation,”  he  declared.  He 
maintained  that  lawmakers  are  at  the 
mercy  of  minorities  these  lobbies  rep¬ 
resent,  that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of 
the  league  to  attack  lawmakers  but  to 
awaken  the  public,  which  is  at  fault 
because  of  its  indiflFerence  and  danger¬ 
ous  lethargy. 

For  the  first  time  since  1776,  he  said, 
( Continued  on  page  27) 
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CHICAGO  MEDICAL  CLINIC  USING  PAID 
NEWSPAPER  SPACE;  PRICES  QUOTED 

Full'Page  Copy  Used  To  Announce  Start  of  United  Medical 
Service,  Inc.,  Which  Will  Give  Low-Cost  Treatments— 
Opposition  Expected 


(Special  to  EIoitor  A  Publisher) 

Chicago,  jan.  30  —  organized 
medical  practice  on  a  business  basis 
placed  its  first  full-page  advertisement 
in  the  Sunday  Chicago  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer  yesterday,  marking  the  first  pub¬ 
lic  wnouncement  of  United  Medical 
Service,  Inc.,  low-cost  medical  clinic 
at  23  East  Jackson  Boulevard.  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  the  first  of  a  series  to 
appear  in  local  newspapers.  More  than 
300  Chicago  physicians,  associated  with 
the  clinic,  have  made  known  their  in¬ 
tention  to  take  advantage  of  all  adver¬ 
tising  media.  Editor  &  Pubusher  was 
told  today. 

The  advertising,  which  will  include 
newspaper,  street  car,  billboard  and 
radii^  is  directed  by  W.  A.  String- 
fellow,  formerly  associated  with  the 
Public  Health  Institute,  long  a  storm 
center  among  local  physicians  for  its 
so-called  unethical  advertising  policies. 
The  purpose  of  the  advertisements  will 
be  to  educate  the  public  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  adequate  medical  care  can  be 
dispensed  to  all  persons,  at  fees  com¬ 
mensurate  with  their  incomes,  through 
a  specialized  system  of  controlled  costs 
in  effect  at  the  clinic. 

The  first  copy  quoted  prices  for 
routine  medical  service  and  sp^ial  tests. 
It  pointed  out  that  the  clinic  is  not 
being  run  in  competition  to  independent 
physicians,  but  as  a  cooperative  meas¬ 
ure.  The  clinic’s  slogan  is:  “Organized 
to  Serve  the  Public  and  the  Medical 
Profession.”  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Berko- 
witz,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Public 
Health  Institute,  is  president.  The  di¬ 
rectors  are :  Dr.  Berkowitz ;  Dr.  Charles 
R.  Wiley,  vice-president;  Brig.-Gen. 
James  A.  Ryan,  retired,  treasurer;  Ham¬ 
ilton  Lx)eb,  secretary;  Clifford  Temple¬ 
ton,  Samuel  Stein  and  G.  Berkowitz. 
Dr.  Berkowitz  says  the  clinic  will  be 
able  to  “undersell”  other  physicians, 
laboratories  and  hospitals  by  approxi¬ 
mately  75  per  cent. 

Possibilities  that  the  .\merican  Med¬ 
ical  Association  would  oppose  the  clinic 
because  of  its  advertising  plans  were  in¬ 
dicated  today. 

Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  editor  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  Journal, 
issued  a  statement,  charging  misrepre¬ 
sentation  in  the  United  Medical  Service 
advertisement  and  again  asserting  that 
a  reputable  physician  does  not  advertise. 
Dr.  Fishbein’s  statement  follows  ’  in 
part: 

“The  purpose  of  the  advertising  on 
the  basis  of  price  appeal  must  be  to 
attract  vast  numbers  of  patients  away 
from  their  physicians.  Sooner  or  later 
it  must  be  found  that  assurance  of  a 
profit  to  the  business  men  and  commer¬ 
cially  minded  physicians  behind  this 
concern  will  demand  skimping  of  some 
services  and  overselling  of  other  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  misgruided  persons  who  will 
respond  to  the  advertisements.  It 
would  be  folly  to  analyze  here  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  the  professional 
capacity  of  the  staff  of  the  institution. 
It  embraces  not  one  name  of  any  note 
in  the  field  of  clinical  competence  or 
professional  achievement.  Finally, 
what  assurance  has  been  offered  that 
this  commercial  setup  in  any  way  main¬ 
tains  what  both  the  majority  and  min¬ 
ority  reports  of  the  committee  on  the 
costs  of  medical  care  recognized  as  es¬ 
sential  in  any  good  form  of  medical 
practice,  the  personal  relationship  be¬ 
tween  patient  and  physician  necessary 
to  proper,  sympathetic,  competent 
medical  care?” 

The  advertising  copy  of  the  clinic 
will  be  conserv’ative,  according  to  Mr. 
Stringfellow,  though  large  space  will 
be  used.  A  standard  layout  has  been 
adopted  and  will  identify  future  adver¬ 
tisements.  Photographic  illustrations 
will  be  used.  The  copy  will  advise  the 
public  that  health  must  not  be  neglected 
because  the  afflicted  refuse  to  incur 


large  doctor  bills  or  refuse  to  accept 
charity. 

St.*-aight  selling  copy  marked  the  first 
advertisement.  “Medical  care  is  now 
available  in  all  fields  of  medicine  at  low 
cost,”  said  the  headline. 

“A  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  sick¬ 
ness  and  many  thousands  of  unneces¬ 
sary  deaths,”  the  copy  went  on,  “are  not 
due  to  lack  of  medical  knowledge,  tech¬ 
nique,  or  equipment,  but  to  failure  to 
utilize  the  great  wealth  of  scientific  in¬ 
formation  which  medical  progress,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  fifty  years,  has  made  avail¬ 
able.  People  of  limited  incomes  are 
finding  it  difficult,  and  in  many  cases  im¬ 
possible,  to  get  the  medical  care  they 
need  because  the  costs  are  beyond  their 
ability  to  pay.” 

Under  a  subheading,  “Not  a  Charity 
nor  a  Philanthropy,”  were  these  state¬ 
ments  : 

“United  Medical  Service  is  not,  nor 
is  it  associated  with,  or  supported  by 
any  charity,  philanthropic,  educational 
or  tax-supported  organization.  United 
Medical  Service  is  incorporated  for 
profit,  as  are  many  other  organized 
medical  efforts,  in  the  belief  that  this 
type  of  organization,  like  all  other  in¬ 
dustries,  is  better  able  to  cope  with  the 
cost  problems  involved,  and  can  extend 
its  facilities  more  rapidly  with  increased 
improvement  and  availability  of  service 
at  progressively  lower  costs — ^thus  meet¬ 
ing  all  the  medical  requirements  of  the 
community. 

“United  Medical  Service  occupies 
four  entire  floors  at  23  East  Jackson 
Boulevard,  between  State  Street  and 
W'^abash  .Avenue.  Its  diagnostic  and 
treatment  departments  and  laboratories 
are  furnished  with  all  the  newest,  scien¬ 
tific  equipment  necessary  to  render  com¬ 
plete  m^ical  service  to  the  public  at 
controlled  low  costs. 

“Through  these  extensive  facilities 
adequate  medical  care  is  now  available 
for  the  first  time  at  controlled  low  costs 
in  the  following  general  and  specialized 
departments  of  medicine:  cardiovascu¬ 
lar,  respiratory,  gastro-intestinal,  neu¬ 
rology,  metabolic,  proctology,  urology, 
gynecology,  eye-ear-nose-throat,  dental; 
and  for  the  first  time  at  controlled  low 
costs  important  special  services  are 
available  through  its  General  Medical — 
X-Ray  and  Dental  Laboratories — Spe¬ 
cial  Optical — Drugs  and  Medical  Ap¬ 
pliance  departments. 

“Hospital  care  for  medical  and  sur¬ 
gical  ailments  can  also  be  arranged 
when  necessary  at  controlled  low 
costs.” 

Doctors  associated  with  the  clinic 
have  signed  the  following  statement: 

“We  agree  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  public  and  the  medical  profession 
can  be  served  through  the  establishment 
of  low-price,  fixed-fee  clinics,  making 
medical  service  available  to  all  low 
income  groups.  We  agree  to  support 
the  United  Medical  Service,  Inc.,  in  all 
its  policies  and  activities.” 

The  active  staff  at  present  includes 
20  members,  with  32  physicians  desig¬ 
nated  as  associated  staff  members. 


ASKS  TAX  HEARING 

Because  the  commissioner  of  internal 
revenue  refused  to  permit  certain  deduc¬ 
tions  taken  by  the  Intertype  Qjrpora- 
tion  and  its  subsidiaries  on  1929  income 
taxes,  the  corpxtration  has  asked  the 
Unit^  States  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  to 
grant  a  hearing  for  presentation  of  evi¬ 
dence  upon  which  reversal  of  the  com- 
missionerV  findings  is  asked.  Unless  the 
board  sustains  the  corporation,  piayment 
of  an  income  tax  deficiency  of  ^,109.62 
will  be  required. 

DAILY  GOES  OPEN  SHOP 

The  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat  has  announced  change  to  an  open 
shop  basis,  after  having  operated  for 
years  as  a  union  shop. 


E.  F.  Jewell 


JEWELL  IN  MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Hearst  Executive  Becomes  A  Partner 
In  Union  and  Leader  Company 

(Special  to  Editor  A  Publisher) 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  Jan.  30— Ed¬ 
mund  F.  Jewell,  for  the  past  two  years 
general  manager  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times 
and  Herald  has 
resigned  to  be¬ 
come  a  partner  of 
Col.  Frank  Knox 
and  John  A. 
Muehling  in  the 
Union  -  Leader 
Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  assist¬ 
ant  publisher  of 
the  Manchester 
Union  and 
Leader,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mr. 
Muehling,  pub¬ 
lisher,  today. 

In  assuming  his  new  duties  Monday, 
Feb.  6,  he  returns  to  the  piapers  in  which 
he  started  his  newspaper  career  in  the 
advertising  department  in  1922. 

Mr.  Jewell  was  succeeded  as  general 
manager  of  the  Times  company  by  C. 
Dorsey  Warfield,  formerly  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
Mr.  Warfield  had  been  on  the  Sun  for 
15  years,  during  which  he  occupied  vari¬ 
ous  positions  in  the  business  office. 

Mr.  Jewell  was  born  in  Danville,  Ill., 
March  12,  1896,  of  a  newspaper  family, 
both  his  father  and  grandfather  having 
been  newspapermen.  From  Boston 
University,  where  he  received  his  higher 
education,  he  enlisted  in  the  navy  a 
month  after  the  United  States  entered 
the  World  War,  and  as  an  ensign  served 
as  executive  officer  of  the  submarine 
chaser  No.  168,  and  executive  and  ordi¬ 
nance  officer  of  the  destroyer  Bagley. 
He  now  holds  a  commission  as  lieu¬ 
tenant  commander  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

He  remained  with  the  Union-Leader 
until  1927,  when  he  resigned  to  become 
at  first  assistant  business  manager  and 
then  assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Boston  American  and  the  Boston  Rec¬ 
ord.  A  year  later  he  was  transferred 
to  Washington  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  Washington  Times  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Herald.  Two  years  ago  he  was 
promoted  to  general  manager  of  the 
Washington  Times  company. 


PAPERS  FAIR  TO  CHICAGO 

Chicago  today  is  receiving  fair  and 
unbiased  treatment  in  the  press  of  the 
country  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
former  out-of-town  newspaper  policy  of 
“no  news  from  Chicago  except  crime 
and  weather,”  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  Bernard  J.  Mullaney,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Chicago  .As.sociation  of 
Commerce  general  publicity  committee. 
Mr.  Mullaney  gives  credit  for  this  to 
the  local  newspapers  and  to  the  Chicago 
representatives  of  national  news  service 
organizations. 

LIBEL  VERDICT  REVERSED 

The  Wisconsin  state  supreme  court 
has  ordered  a  new  trial  of  the  libel  suit 
in  which  Philip  Lehner,  Princeton 
attorney,  won  a  verdict  of  $17,000 
against  the  Berlin  (Wis.)  Evening 
Journal.  The  judgment  for  damages 
was  reversed.  The  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  two  articles  concerning  litigation 
in  divorce  proceedings  brought  by  Ewalt 
H.  Kelm  against  his  wife,  Vivian  Whit¬ 
ney  Kelm,  one  in  March,  1930  and  an¬ 
other  in  April,  1930.  Lehner  was  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  husband. 


N.  Y.  CITY  ORGAN  SUSPENDS 

Ascribing  its  action  chiefly  to  failure 
of  the  Federal  postal  authorities  to 
grant  it  the  second-class  mailing  priv¬ 
ilege,  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  official  organ 
of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health,  has  just  announced  its  discon¬ 
tinuance  as  a  weekly  publication. 


ON  BUSINESS  TRIP 

Malcolm  Ormsbee,  of  O’Mara  &  Orms- 
bee,  Inc.,  New  York,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives,  is  on  a  business  trip  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  He  will  return  in  about 
.T  week. 


6-CENT  VERDICT  GIVEN 
IN  N.  Y.  LIBEL  CASE 

$100,000  Suit  Wm  Brought  Agaim 

New*  bjr  Former  Secretory  to  Fed. 

oral  Judge  Who  Resigned  Under 
Fire — Another  Suit  Pending 

A  6-cent  libel  verdict  against  the  Seu 
York  Daily  News  was  awarded  by  j 
jury  in  New  York  supreme  court  Jan. 
25  in  a  $100,000  suit  brought  by  Ma 
Adeline  K.  Schneider,  former  secretary 
to  Federal  Judge  Francis  Winslow,  whu 
resigned  during  the  investigation  of  a 
“bankruptcy  ring”  in  New  York  federal 
court  in  1928. 

The  suit  was  filed  after  an  article 
appeared  in  the  News  stating  that  she 
had  fled  to  Europe  to  avoid  being  ques¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  the  investi¬ 
gation.  She  denied  that  she  had  fled 
to  Europe  stating  that  on  the  dates 
mentioned  in  the  article.  Sept.  4  and 
5,  1929,  she  was  living  at  her  residence 
in  New  York  City.  She  said  the  article 
implied  that  she  had  participated  in 
the  corrupt  bankruptcy  ring.  She  de¬ 
nied  that  she  had  received  property  from 
bankrupt  estates  and  that  she  had  had 
friends  and  relatives  appointed  to  posi¬ 
tions  in  bankruptcy  matters. 

Witnesses  called  by  the  newspaper 
included  Mrs.  Schneider’s  brother,  her 
former  husband,  and  others,  who  testi¬ 
fied  concerning  her  activities  while  she 
was  Judge  Winslow’s  secretary,  and  as 
to  instances  where  she  had  allegedly 
taken  property  from  bankrupt  estates 
without  paying  for  it.  Mrs.  Schneider, 
under  cross-examination  by  Macdonald 
DeWitt,  of  the  firm  of  DeWitt,  Van 
Aken  &  Moynihan,  attorneys  for  the 
News,  was  confronted  with  a  letter  she 
had  written  to  a  brother  in  Chicago 
wherein  she  admitted  getting  a  substan¬ 
tial  concession  in  rent  at  the  Fairfield 
Hotel  which  was  at  one  time  owned  by 
the  late  Arnold  Rothstein,  and  the  testi¬ 
mony  adduced  by  the  newspaper  showed 
that  Mrs.  Schneider  had  in  fact  moved 
into  the  Fairfield  Hotel  while  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver  appointed  by 
her  employer.  Judge  Winslow. 

Witnesses  called  by  the  newspaper  in 
its  defense  included  senior  Federal  Judgt 
Knox,  former  United  States  Attorney 
Charles  H.  Tuttle,  and  three  former 
Assistant  United  States  Attorneys  as 
well  as  witnesses  and  evidence  brought 
from  Chicago,  Pennsylvania,  Norwich 
N.  Y.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  Mrs.  Schnei¬ 
der  through  her  attorney,  Hugo  Wint- 
ner.  The  trial  lasted  a  week. 

Mrs.  Schneider  is  also  suine  the 
Norwich  (N.  Y.)  Sun  for  $50,000, 
charging  that  a  similar  article  published 
by  that  newspaper  libelled  her. 


CURTIS  CO.  NETS  $5,567,905 

The  annual  report  of  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  distributing  sub¬ 
sidiary  shows  a  net  income  of  $5,567,905 
after  the  deduction  of  all  charges.  This 
is  equivalent  to  $6.19  a  share  on  the 
$7  cumulative  preferred  stock.  It  com¬ 
pares  with  a  net  income  of  $12,217,288 
for  1931,  equal,  after  payment  of  pre¬ 
ferred  dividends,  to  $3.29  a  share  on 
1,800,000  shares  of  common  stock  out¬ 
standing.  The  balance  sheet  as  of  D«. 
31  last  shows  total  assets  of  $73,403,462, 
including  $2,944,490  cash,  $466,101 
accounts  receivable  and  $30,027,872  in 
investments,  compared  with  total  assets 
of  $76,041,495  a  year  before,  including 
$3,082,293  cash,  $525,302  in  accounts  re 
ceivable  and  $31,107,585  in  investments. 


HYDE  TO  TOUR  WORLD 

Prof.  Grant  M.  Hyde,  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
school  of  journalism,  Madison,  Wis.. 
with  his  mother,  Mrs.  (Georgia  C.  Hydt 
will  sail  from  New  York  Feb.  9,  for 
Havana,  on  a  trip  which  will  take  their 
around  the  world.  Prof.  Willard  G 
Bleyer,  director  of  the  journalism  de 
partment  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  Mrs.  Bleyer,  who  have  been 
traveling  around  the  world  since  Au¬ 
gust.  1932,  recently  returned  to  this 
country. 
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c  A.  MORDEN  DIES  OF 
HEART  ATTACK 

Portland  Orafonian  Veteran  Had 

Serred  Paper  50  Years — Made 
“Manager  For  Life”  Bjr 
H.  L.  Pittock 

Charles  A.  Morden,  one  of  the  “elder 
statesmen’’  of  the  newspaper  profession 
in  the  west,  died  at  his  home  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  Jan.  28.  He  had  been  with 
the  Morning  Oregonian  for  more  than 
SO  years,  most  of  the  time  in  high  ex¬ 
ecutive  positions. 

For  12  years  he  was  assistant  man¬ 
ager,  serving  under  the  founder  of  the 
Oregonian,  Henry  L.  Pittock.  On  the 
latter’s  death  in  1919,  Mr.  Morden  be¬ 
came  general  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  which  position  he  held  until  1927 
when  he  retired.  He  was  co-trustee 
with  O.  L.  Price  of  the  Pittock  estate, 
which  owns  the  Oregonian  and  other 
important  properties. 

Mr.  Morden’s  career  spans  the  period 
in  which  modern  journalism  was 
evolved.  He  was  80  years  of  age  at  his 
death,  having  been  born  April  26,  1852, 
on  a  small  farm  near  London,  Ont., 
C^ada.  From  boyhood  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  printing  and  publishing 
business.  As  a  compositor  he  worked 
in  his  early  youth  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  He  went  in 
a  covered  wagon  with  his  parents  to 
Nebraska  and  there  learned  the  print¬ 
ing  trade. 

One  of  his  first  jobs  was  working 
for  Ed  Howe  at  Falls  City,  Neb.  At 
that  time  began  a  friendship  that  was 
to  survive  the  years.  Some  time  ago 
Mr.  Howe,  famous  editor  of  the  Atchi¬ 
son  (Kan.)  Globe,  wrote  of  Mr.  Mor¬ 
den:  “I  often  think  of  him  as  one  of 
the  strongest  influences  in  my  life.” 

At  various  times  Mr,  Morden  worked 
in  print  shops  or  on  newspapers  in 
Cincinnati,  Washington,  D.  C.,  New 
York,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  Galveston, 
Denver,  Cheyenne,  San  Francisco,  Vir¬ 
ginia  City  and  Eureka,  Nev.  In  Wash¬ 
ington  he  was  employed  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  printing  office. 

Mr.  Morden  went  to  Portland  in  1881 
and  began  work  as  a  “sub”  printer  on 
the  Oregonian.  He  was  promoted  from 
one  position  to  another.  In  1894  he  in¬ 
stalled  linoty^s  in  the  composing  room 
against  the  virtual  organized  opposition 
of  the  hand  compositors. 

He  was  foreman  of  the  Evening 
Telegram,  then  owned  and  published  by 
the  Oregonian  Publishing  Company.  A 
strong  friendship  developed  between 
Mr.  Morden  and  Mr.  Pittock.  He  was 
advanced  to  the  position  of  assistant 
manager  Jan.  1,  1907,  and  was  gradu¬ 
ally  entrusted  with  the  operation  of  the 
paper.  In  Mr.  Pittock’s  will  he  was 
named  “manager  for  life”  or  until  he 
should  resign. 

Mr.  Morden  had  been  in  failing 
health  for  several  months.  A  heart 
attack  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
death. 


TEXAS  MEETING  FEB.  11-12 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  will  be 
held  Feb.  11-12  at  Temple,  Tex.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  by  Louis  C. 
Elbert,  publisher,  Galveston  News  and 
Tribune,  president  of  the  group.  Frank 
Maybom,  publisher  of  the  Temple  Tele¬ 
gram,  will  be  host. 


FRIENDLYS  ON  CRUISE 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  Mrs. 
Friendly  sailed  on  the  Vulcania  Feb.  3 
on  a  West  Indies  cruise  of  14  days. 
They  will  visit  the  Panama  Canal, 
Haiti,  Jamaica,  Cuba  and  the  Bahama 
Islands  before  returning  to  New  York. 


PUBLISHER  GOES  SOUTH 

Col.  L.  S.  Galvin,  publisher  of  the 
Lima  (O.)  News  and  co-publisher  of 
the  Lima  Morning  Star,  is  on  a  two- 
month  vacatibn  trip  to  South  America. 
Mrs.  Galvin,  and  their  daughter,  Ruth, 
will  join  Mr.  Galvin  at  Havana  on  the 
return  trip. 


Here’s  the  originating  spot  right  now  of  news  that  goes  around  the  globe.  The  above  photo  shows  President-elect 
Roosevelt  holding  his  daily  conference,  Jan.  27,  in  the  “Little  White  Honse”  at  Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  with  newspapermen. 
In  the  group  were  Henry  Hyde,  Baltimore  Sun;  Francis  Stephenson,  A.P.;  George  Van  Slyke,  New  York  Sun;  Fred 
Storm,  U.P.;  Carlisle  Bargeson,  Washington  Herald;  Ray  Tucker,  Scripps-Howard ;  Lee  Kreiselman,  Wichita  Beacon; 
Joseph  Harsch,  Christian  Science  Monitor;  John  Boettinger  Chicago  Tribune;  Lou  Rnppel,  New  York  Daily  News; 
Edward  Roddan,  Universal  Service;  George  Dumo,  IJJ.S.;  James  Haggerty,  New  York  Times;  Ernest  Lindley,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  and  Harllee  Branch,  Atlanta  Journal. 


HAMILTON  NEWS  SOLD 


Hamilton  (O.)  Journal  Acquires 
Paper  and  Will  Merge  It  February  6 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Hamilton,  O.,  Feb.  1 — Purchase  of 
the  Hamilton  Daily  News  by  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  Evening  Journal  will  be  officially 
announced  Saturday  by  Homer  Card, 
editor  and  owner  of  the  latter  paper  and 
C.  S.  Beeler,  president,  and  F.  K. 
Vaughn,  manager,  of  the  News. 

The  negotiations  were  completed 
Tuesday  evening.  Mr.  Gard  said  today 
the  n^e  of  the  Journal  will  be  changed 
to  either  the  Neivs-Joumal  or  the 
Journal  News.  The  new  masthead  will 
appear  Monday.  Following  a  receiver¬ 
ship,  the  News  was  bought  last  July 
by  Messrs.  Beeler  and  Vaughn  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Beckett.  Some  progress 
towards  its  rehabilitation  was  made 
until  the  general  business  slump  be¬ 
came  so  pronounced.  The  News  is 
Hamilton’s  oldest  daily,  having  been 
founded  in  1879  by  Charles  M.  Camp¬ 
bell  now  of  New  York.  Mr.  Gard,  the 
purchaser,  at  one  time  was  reporter  and 
later  editor  of  the  paper.  He  is  one  of 
the  State’s  most  successful  publishers 
and  a  leader  in  civic  life  in  Hamilton. 

Floyd  Brown,  circulation  manager  of 
the  News,  goes  to  the  new  paper  in  a 
similar  capacity.  It  is  understood  no 
other  News  employes  will  be  taken  over 
at  this  time. 


RAISED  $388  FOR  CRIPPLES 

Cooperating  with  the  Wisconsin  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Disabled  and  local  Girl 
Scouts,  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press 
recently  raised  $388.28  to  aid  handi¬ 
capped  children  of  the  state.  Small 
banks,  each  representing  a  crippled 
child,  were  designed  under  supervision 
of  Charles  E.  Broughton,  editor  of  the 
Press  and  a  director  of  the  association 
and  were  placed  in  public  places  to  re¬ 
ceive  contributions  from  citizens. 


TULSANS  READ  ADVERTISING 

When  1,000  Tulsans  prepare  to  buy, 
817  of  them  turn  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements,  according  to  a  survey  com¬ 
pleted  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  by  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  there.  The  bureau 
sent  questionnaires  to  1,000  Tulsa  resi¬ 
dents.  Radio  was  a  poor  second.  While 
817  buyers  turn  to  newspapers  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  103  said  they  turned  on  their 
radios.  Shopping  news  publications  got 
only  23  votes,  billboards  17,  house-to- 
house  circulars  10.  The  answers  showed 
that  302  Tulsans  believe  is  present-day 
advertising  as  wholly  truthful,  552  think 
it  tends  toward  exaggeration,  110  think 
it  misleading,  and  33  consider  it  wholly 
false. 


OKLA.  NEWSPAPER  BILLS 

Newspapermen’s  testimony  on  their 
own  editorials  and  stories  would  be 
classed  as  “incompetent,”  and  people 
actually  engaged  in  the  production  of 
newspapers  would  be  exempt  from  jury 
service  if  they  chose  to  claim  that  ex¬ 
emption,  according  to  two  bills  intro¬ 
duced  by  Henry  C.  King  in  the  house 
of  the  fourteenth  Oklahoma  legislature. 

CUTS  SIZE  OF  PAPER 

The  Augusta  (Kan.)  Gazette  is  lim¬ 
iting  its  Saturday  and  Monday  editions 
to  issues  of  four  4-column  pages.  Ches¬ 
ter  Shore,  publisher,  announced  that  the 
new  policy  was  deemed  necessary  in 
order  to  give  Augusta  people  all  the 
news  every  day  “and  still  keep  the  paper 
from  showing  red  ink  on  the  ledger  this 
year.” 

URGING  “BUY  AMERICAN’’ 

Telephone  operators  answering  in¬ 
coming  calls  to  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner  are  participating  in  the 
paper’s  “Buy  .American”  campaign. 
They  answer  calls  as  follows:  “This 
is  the  Herald  and  Examiner  urging  you 
to  buy  American-made  goods.” 


BANKERS  VS.  TECHNICIANS 

Official  Says  Experts  Should  Have 
More  Power  in  Newsprint 

A  plM  that  more  power  be  given  the 
technician  in  the  newsprint  industry  and 
less  power  to  the  financier  was  made  by 
H.  M.  Stevens,  Canadian  minister  of 
trade  and  industry,  in  an  address  Jan. 
26  before  the  Canadian  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association  in  Montreal. 

“There  is  something  wrong,”  Mr. 
Stevens  said.  “In  1914  newsprint  sold 
at  $38.60  a  ton.  Since  then  the  produc¬ 
tion  per  man  has  been  doubled,  and  yet 
today  $43.40  is  looked  upon  as  a  ruinous 
price,  and  this  despite  mergers  designed 
to  reduce  overhead. 

“Did  those  responsible  overdevelop 
the  newsprint  section  of  the  industry?  I 
put  that  question  to  you  frankly.  Can¬ 
ada  was  warned  definitely  eight  or  ten 
years  ago  that  we  were  over-expanding 
the  newsprint  industry,  but  people  were 
not  satisfied  with  one  go<xl  machine, 
they  had  to  install  three  or  four  in  each 
mill. 

“Mills  were  multiplied,  and  here, 
in  some  instances,  provincial  govern¬ 
ments  were  to  blame.” 

An  atmosphere  of  optimism  prevailed 
at  the  meeting,  and  was  commented  on 
with  satisfaction  by  Harold  Crabtree, 
president. 

The  Woodland  section  elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers: 

Chairman,  H.  Kennedy,  E.  B.  Eddy 
Co. ;  vice-chairman,  W.  A.  Lelahey, 
Canadian  International  Paper;  council¬ 
lors,  T.  W.  Earle,  St.  Lawrence  Cor¬ 
poration;  J.  D.  Gilmour,  Anglo-Cana¬ 
dian  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.;  M.  R.  Kane, 
Price  Brothers;  H.  G.  Schanche,  Abitibi 
Power  and  Paper  Co.;  F.  Faure,  Con¬ 
solidated  Paper  Co.;  treasurer,  A.  E. 
Cadman ;  forest  secretary,  A.  M. 
KoroleflP.  The  retiring  chairman  was 
C.  B.  Davis,  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper 
Co. 
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ROBERT  E.  LIVINGSTON  DIES  AT  71; 

STAR  REPORTER  ON  OLD  HERALD 

Although  He  Had  Been  Out  of  Newspaper  Work  28  Years 
HU  Reportorial  FeaU  Are  StUl  Remembered—Headed 
Bennett  s  Relief  Fund  for  Newspapermen 


Robert  e.  Livingston,  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  for  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Gas  Company  of  New  York,  and 
a  former  “star”  reporter  on  the  N^tv 
York  Herald  under  James  Gorden  Ben- 


Robert  E  Livingston 

net,  died  Jan.  29  of  heart  disease  in 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York.  He 
was  71  years  old. 

Although  he  retired  from  newspaper 
work  28  years  ago,  Mr.  Livingston  was 
remembered  for  his  ne>\spaper  career. 
He  was  the  most  active  of  all  the  city’s 
retired  reporters,  holding  the  office  of 
president  of  the  James  Gordon  Bennett 
Memorial  Fund  Home  for  Newspaper¬ 
men  and  heading  such  veteran  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  Silurians  and  the  Herald 
Owls,  the  alumni  of  the  old  Herald. 

Mr.  Livingston  covered  some  of  the 
most  memorable  news  stories  of  his 
time,  among  them  the  Molineux  case, 
the  Dunraven  yacht  races,  and  the  Car¬ 
lyle  \V.  Harris  murder  case.  He  wrote 
in  a  time  when  the  Criminal  Courts 
Building  and  the  District  Attorney’s 
office  were  the  chief  sources  of  news, 
and  he  was  known  for  the  number  of 
valuable  connections  he  had  with  these 
sources. 

Mr.  Livingston,  whose  full  name  was 
Robert  Emilie  Livingston,  was  born  in 
New  York  City.  His  lineage,  combined 
with  his  ability  to  make  friends  in  all 
walks  of  life,  was  a  great  advantage  in 
a  time,  when  according  to  one  of  his  old 
associates,  “a  blue-blooded  reporter  was 
a  rare  animal.”  Mr.  Livingston  was 
educated  privately  and  traveled  about 
Europe  a  great  deal  with  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Emily  Mills  Livingston. 

He  wrote  instinctively  and  lost  no 
time,  when  his  education  has  l>een 
completed,  in  obtaining  a  job  on  The 
Herald  in  1883.  He  worked  for  a  time 
on  minor  crime  and  political  assign¬ 
ments.  The  editors  of  the  paper  soon 
came  to  know  the  value  of  Bob  Living¬ 
ston’s  wide  acquaintanceship  and  gave 
him  a  roving  assignment,  with  the 
Criminal  Courts  Building  as  his  chief 
base  of  operation. 

Mr.  Livingston’s  first  story  of  im¬ 
portance  came  in  1886  with  the  so- 
called  “Aldermen  Bribery  Case,”  in¬ 
volving  the  Broadway  Railroad  fran¬ 
chise  inquiry.  He  plunged  whole¬ 
heartedly  into  the  piles  of  testimony 
concerning  graft  and  perjury,  emerg¬ 
ing  with  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
accurate  stories  of  the  case. 


A  story  of  this  type  was  the  Carlyle 
Harris  murder  case.  Mr.  Livingston 
scored  a  beat  on  Harris’s  arrest  in 
March,  1891,  and  covered  his  trial  in 
1892.  He  followed  the  case  of  another 
murderer.  Dr.  Robert  W.  Buchanan, 
from  the  time  of  the  arrest  in  1892 
until  Buchanan’s  execution  in  1895. 

Mr.  Livingston  worked  on  the  long 
involved  story  of  Lord  Dunraven’s 
quest  of  supreme  yachting  honors,  his 
failures,  quarrels  and  final  resignation 
from  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
throughout  its  course,  which  spanned 
the  years  1892  and  1896.  In  1900,  when 
Guglielmo  Marconi  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  from  Italy,  Mr.  Livingston  was  the 
inventor’s  guide  and  chronicler,  accom¬ 
panying  him  to  Newport  for  Marconi’s 
broadcast  of  the  America’s  Cup  races. 

“The  Herald”  sent  him  to  Cuba  as 
war  correspondent  in  1898,  and  his  as¬ 
signments  there  included  a  period  of 
service  with  Colonel  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  and  the  Rough  Riders.  Mr.  Liv¬ 
ingston  served  for  a  time  as  Albany 
correspOTident  of  the  paper  and  again 
as  financial  editor.  The  closing  years 
of  his  career,  however,  before  he  left 
the  Herald  in  1905,  were  again  devoted 
to  crime  stories. 

In  1900  came  the  story  of  William  M. 
Rice,  who  died,  presumably  by  his  own 
hand,  and  left  a  will  that  was  hotly 
contested.  Mr.  Livingston  covered  the 
numerous  ramifications  of  the  affair, 
including  charges  that  the  will  was 
forged,  the  arrest  of  Albert  T.  Patrick 
for  Rice’s  murder,  and  Patrick’s  trial 
and  conviction. 

The  year  1899  saw  the  beginning  of 
the  famous  Molineux  case,  when  the 
names  of  Adams,  Cornish  and  Roland 
B.  Molineux  were  on  the  lips  of  every 
citizen  of  New  York.  Mr.  Livingston 
covered  the  long  investigation  that  was 
followed  by  Molineux’s  resignation 
from  his  post  at  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club  and  his  arrest  and  trials.  The 
reporter’s  accounts  were  so  just  and  im¬ 
partial  that  he  retained  the  friendship 
of  General  E.  L.  Molineux,  father  of 
the  convicted  poisoner. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  newspaper 
work  Mr.  Livingston  joined  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Gas  Company.  Under  his  di¬ 
rection  “Gas  Logic,”  the  company’s 
publication,  became  one  of  the  most 
widely  read  trade  publications. 

Besides  his  newspaper  organizations 
Mr.  Livingston  was  a  member  of  The 
Players,  the  New  York  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  American  Gas  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Church  Club. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  31  at 
the  Little  Church  .Ground  the  Comer. 
Hundreds  of  newspapermen,  business 
men  and  public  officials  attended,  includ¬ 
ing  members  of  the  Silurians  and  of 
other  organizations  with  which  Mr. 
Livingston  was  connected.  Heading  the 
list  of  honorarj’  pallbearer.^  was  George 
R.  Cortelyou.  president  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Gas  Company.  Burial  was  at 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn.  Sur¬ 
viving  him  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Agnes 
.\cheson  Mead  Livingstoii,  and  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  E.  Prescott  Rowe,  of 
Brookline.  Mass. 

The  Nezv  York  Herald  Trt'mne  in  an 
editorial  Jan.  31  said: 

“He  brought  to  his  newspajjer  career 
a  happy  combination  of  good  breeding, 
insatiable  curiosity  and  a  shrewd  and 
sympathetic  appraisal  of  human  nature. 
His  was  the  land  of  nose  for  news  that 
seemed  welcome  everywhere.  It  served 
him  with  equal  distinction  as  a  reporter 
of  politics,  as  an  investigator  of  famous 
murder  mysteries  and  as  a  war  corres¬ 
pondent.  And  it  saved  him  from  the 
c>’nicism  which  is  often  the  fruit  of  too 
intimate  an  acquaintance  with  the  stage 
craft  behind  the  social  scene.  His  in¬ 
terest  in  newspaper  work  and  especially 
in  newspaper  workers  never  flagged,  as 


Col.  Ernest  G.  Smith,  Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.)  Times-Leader  publisher,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  photographed  as  they  sailed  for 
a  Caribbean  cruise  from  New  York 
recently. 

his  leadership  in  their  organizations  and 
philanthropies  attested.  His  kindliness 
was  proverbial.” 

The  New  York  World-Telegram  com- 
mented  on  Mr.  Livingstm’s  career,  and 
added: 

“The  brilliant  reporting  of  the  ’80s 
and  ’90s  glows  momentarily  in  memory 
again  as  the  fire  of  this  old  star’s  spirit 
at  71  vanishes.” 


C.  K.  McCLATCHY  RETIRES 


President  of  Newspaper  Group  Hands 

Management  Over  to  Associates 

Charles  K.  McClatchy,  president  of 
the  McClatchy  Newspapers,  announced 
that  he  no  longer  will  handle  detail 
work  of  publication  and  editing  the 
group  of  dailies. 

J.  Earl  Langdon  and  G.  C.  Hamilton, 
for  many  years  associated  with  Mr. 
McClatchy,  have  been  made  general  edi¬ 
torial  director  and  general  business  di¬ 
rector  respectively. 

In  his  announcement  Mr.  McClatchly 
said  he  hoped  “before  long  to  put  on 
the  harness  again  and  continue  at  my 
practically  life-long  task  of  editorial 
writing  until  the  good  Father  calls  me.” 
He  indicated  that  he  would  continue  his 
direction  of  the  papers  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

Mr.  McClatchy’s  son,  Carlos  K.  Mc¬ 
Clatchy,  formerly  general  manager  of 
the  newspaper  group,  died  Jan.  17  at 
41  years  of  age. 

The  McClatchy  Newspapers,  all  in 
California,  are  the  Fresno  Bee-Repuh- 
lican,  Sacramento  Bee  and  Modesto 
Netvs  Herald. 


COOKE  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

R.  A.  Cooke,  who  has  been  acting 
traffic  manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  since  last 
August  when  W.  J.  Mathey  resigned, 
this  week  was  appointed  traffic  manager, 
according  to  an  announcement  sent  out 
by  L.  B.  Palmer,  A.N.P.A.  general 
manager.  Mr.  Cooke  joined  the 
A.N.P.A.  headquarters  as  assistant  to 
the  traffic  manager  in  1926.  Previously 
for  nine  years  he  had  been  with  the 
Erie  Railroad,  serving  in  many  capaci¬ 
ties.  His  last  position  was  as  assistant 
to  the  assistant  general  freight  agent. 


A.P.  DIVISIONS  MERGED 

The  Rocky  Mountain  administrative 
news  division  of  the  Associated  Press 
last  week  came  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Southwestern  division,  headed 
by  Milo  Thompson.  E.  F.  Nelson,  who 
was  head  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  divi¬ 
sion  with  headquarters  at  Denver,  re¬ 
mains  in  Denver  in  charge  of  the  A.P. 
strategic  center.  Headquarters  for  the 
Southwestern  division  is  at  Kansas  City. 
It  was  explained  that  the  merging  of 
the  divisions  would  simplify  and  ex¬ 
pedite  the  work  in  those  sections. 
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CLASSIFIED  RATE  CUT 
BY  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

New  Charge*  Made  on  Sliding  Scale 
Based  on  Volume  and  Frequency 
of  Insertion  —  Retail  Dis¬ 
counts  Continued 


i  Special  f<f  Editor  &  Publishkr) 

Chicago,  Feb.  1 — Announcement  of 
-weeping  reduction  in  Chicago  Tribune 
c-sified  advertisi^  rates  in  all  classi- 
hc^s  and  continuance  of  the  retail 

Hei-ers’  interim  discount  plan  for 
i.  thetix  months,  was  made  today  by 
^  E.  'onahue.  Tribune  advertising 
manager. 

The  nei^Tribune  rates  are  based  on 
a  sliding  scai  predicated  on  volume  and 
frequency  of  section  and  are  consid¬ 
erably  lower  bii  those  of  a  year  ago. 
Contracts  for  30  or  more  lines  to  be 
run  3  to  7  times  ithin  a  week  include  a 
rate  of  30  centsi  line  for  daily  and 
60  cents  for  Siday.  Contracts  for 
insertion  of  a  mimum  of  two  agate 
lines  in  every  iye  throughout  one 
year  or  50,000  lirs  in  one  year  are 
based  on  40  cents  line  for  daily  and 
65  cents  for  Sund/.  The  one  time 
general  classified  rse  is  65  cents  per 
line  daily  and  90  ;nts  for  Sunday. 
Public  response  to  th  new  rates,  which 
were  announced  geneilly  in  a  full-page 
color  advertisement  in  the  Tribune 
ypterday,  was  immeikte.  Tribune  offi¬ 
cials  stated.  Addional  telephone 
want-ad  takers  were  idded  to  handle 
increased  orders. 

New  rate  rards  hav  been  issued  for 
all  classifications  of  ribune  advertis¬ 
ing,  but  there  are  no  chnges  in  general 
advertising  rates  excep  those  already 
announced  for  Sunday  otogravure  and 
comic  sectioiis.  No  redetion  has  bera 
made  in  retail  store  advetising  rates. 

In  extending  the  interin  discount  plan 
to  all  retail  advertisers  1>T  another  six 
months,  effective  today,  tie  Tribune  has 
pointed  out  that  local  ad’ertisers  must 
fulfill  new  obligations  in  »rder  to  qual¬ 
ify  for  the  10  to  20  per  cent  discount 
from  present  contract  rats,  depending 
on  linage  volume.  All  discounts  are 
discharged  as  of  Feb.  1  for  the  past 
six-months’  period.  New  liscounts  will 
not  be  allowed  unless  bill*  are  paid  on 
or  before  the  15th  of  the  month,  follow¬ 
ing  month  of  insertion. 

No  change  has  been  inadr  in  the  retail 
linage  volume  brackets  provided  for 
interim  discounts. 

General  display  advertising  rates,  in¬ 
cluding  volumn  discounts,  is  announced 
on  July  25,  1932,  will  coitinue  up  to 
and  including  July  24,  1933. 


WHO  PAYS  FOR  CUTS? 


Survey  Shows  Most  Newspapers  Will 
Not  Supply  Free  Engraving* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  .Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives’  Asscxriation  in 
Chicago  last  October  a  question  was 
raised  concerning  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  that  supply  cuts  to  advertisers 
without  charge,  compared  with  those 
that  bill  advertisers  for  any  cut  made 

President  Don  Bridge,  advertising 
director  of  New  York  Times,  under¬ 
took  to  determine  the  question  and  ad¬ 
dressed  advertising  managers  of  leading 
newspa^rs.  The  result  of  the  inquiry. 
Mr.  Bridge  says,  is  that  17  newspapers 
report  they  do  not  make  engravings  for 
advertisers  without  charge,  while  nine 
newspapers  do  give  free  advertising  en¬ 
graving  service.  One  newspaper  pays 
half  of  the  cost  of  cuts  that  are  exclu¬ 
sively  used  by  an  advertiser  in  that 
publication. 


NEW  POST  FOR  GOSLING 

Ernest  P.  Gosling,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Ttmes-Union  and  Democ.'at  &  Chron¬ 
icle,  has  been  appointed  national  adver¬ 
tising  representative  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
for  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives  g{  the  Gannett 
Newspapers.  Mr.  (Josling’s  headquar¬ 
ters  will  be  in  .San  Francisco.  He  left 
Rochester  Feb.  1  for  his  new  post. 
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The  Power  of  an  Ideal” 


Several  months  ago  a  speaker 
at  a  noon-day  luncheon  of  one  of 
our  service  clubs  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  a  daily  perusal  of 
The  New  York  Times  was,  in 
itself,  a  liberal  education.  Such 
a  chance  remark  draws  attention 
to  the  pre-eminent  position  at¬ 
tained  by  this  newspaper  in 
recent  years.  To  declare  that 
The  New  York  Times  is  the 
greatest  newspaper  in  the  world 
today  might  be  considered  con¬ 
tentious.  There  are  many  news¬ 
papers  which  are  commanding 
and  distinctive  in  their  own 
field.  It  might  be  difficult  to 
award  the  laurel  wreath.  But  to 
say  that  The  New  York  Times 
is  the  greatest  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and 
one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world 
may  be  accepted  anywhere  as  an 
admitted  fact. 

A  newspaper  to  attain  emi¬ 
nence  must  adhere  to  a  definite 
policy.  It  cannot  be  “yellow” 
and  sensational  today  and  staid 
and  conservative  tomorrow.  It 
must  adopt  some  ethical  code 
and  make  such  code  part  and 
parcel  of  jts  existence.  The  pub¬ 
lic  may  be  fickle  in  its  fancies  but 
it  demands  stability  in  its  news¬ 
papers.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  a  higher  standard  of 
journalism  than  is  apparent 
from  day  to  day  in  the  columns 
of  The  New  York  Times.  Its 
motto;  “All  the  News  That’s 
Fit  to  Print”  is  a  hard  task¬ 
master  but  the  daily  result  must 
be  a  source  of  supreme  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  all  entrusted  with  its 
production.  Statistics  are  often 
meaningless.  Figures  may  only 
confuse  us.  But  a  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  half  a  million  and  a 
weekly  circulation  of  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  million  must  have  a 
distinct  significance  to  a  think- 


** Lancer’  in 
’’The  Expositor,” 
Brantford,  Ontario, 
Canada, 

Monday,  Jan.  Q,  1Q53 


ing  public.  Consciously,  or  un¬ 
consciously,  our  ideas  are  mould¬ 
ed  or  guided  by  our  reading;  the 
broadcasting  of  news  and  features 
through  such  a  mighty  medium 
is  bound  to  have  far-reaching 
effects.  We  are  told  that  The 
New  York  Times  spends  $500,000 
annually  in  cable  and  telegraph 
tolls  alone.  What  a  panorama 
of  world  affairs  it  can  present! 

In  times  of  crisis  we  are 
anxious  to  hear  what  the  great 
minds  of  the  world  suggest. 
There  is  assurance  in  reading 
that  “Tomorrow  The  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  will  say” — for 
it  gives  us  an  indication  of  the 
thought  of  the  great  middle  class 
of  England.  A  leading  editorial 
in  The  New  York  Times  seems 
to  speak  ex  cathedra  for  the 
American  people.  It  may  be 
right  or  it  may  be  wrong,  but  it 
carries  the  conviction  that  it  is 
the  honest,  properly-considered 
and  well-written  opinion  of  those 
qualified  by  experience  and  train¬ 
ing.  One  has  become  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  associate  much  of 
American  journalism  with 
“comic  strips,”  screaming  edi¬ 
torials  and  salacious  news  that  a 
Sunday  edition  without  these 
garnishments  seems  almost  an 
anomaly  but.  these  are  con- 
spicuoiTsly  absent  in  the  weekly 
issue  of  The  New  York  Times. 
Book  reviews,  magazine  section, 
rotogravure,  special  articles  as 


well  as  the  news  features  bespeak 
dignity  and  poise.  Even  the 
strictest  censorship  seems  to 
hover  over  the  advertisers  and 
the  rule  is  that  wares  must  be 
cried  honestly  or  money  cannot 
buy  its  space.  In  these  days  of 
blind  leading  the  blind  it  is 
refreshing  to  turn  to  a  news¬ 
paper  which  can  present  facts 
accurately  and  educe  conclusions 
honestly. 

Canadian  readers  find  a  fair¬ 
ness  in  its  columns  when  British 
affairs  are  under  consideration. 
Many  English  writers  of  distinc¬ 
tion  are  contributors  to  its  pages 
and  the  following  tribute  from 
Sir  Philip  Gibbs  is  of  more  than 
passing  interest: 

“Throughout  the  world  it  is 
acknowledged  that  The  New 
York  Times  is  a  great  power  in 
the  cause  of  truth  and  good-will. 

. .  It  will,  I  am  certain,  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  noble  guide  to 
public  opinion  and  by  its  dignity, 
its  literary  quality,  its  standards 
of  honor  and  its  immense  enter¬ 
prise  wield  a  splendid  influence 
in  modern  journalism.” 

Such  is  the  newspaper  which 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Adolph  S. 
Ochs  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
in  1896  with  a  cash  outlay  of 
$75,000.  In  the  first  issue  Mr. 
Ochs  announced  it  as  his  “earnest 
aim  that  The  New  York  Times 
give  the  news,  all  the  news,  in 
language  that  is  permissible  in 
good  society,  and  give  it  as  early, 
if  not  earlier,  than  it  can  be 
learned  through  any  other  reli¬ 
able  medium;  to  give  the  news 
•without  fear  or  favor  regardless 
of  any  party,  sect  or  interest 
involved.”  No  wonder  its  cir¬ 
culation  has  increased  from  nine 
thousand  to  half  a  million  in 
thirty-five  years.  Another  tribute 
to  the  power  of  an  ideal. 
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FRED  C.  TRIGG  DIES; 
K.  C.  STAR  EXECUTIVE 


Kan***  Editor  and  Member  of  Board 
of  Director*  Was  111  Two  Years 
— Served  on  Kansas  Papers 
40  Years 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Kansas  City,  Jan.  31 — Fred  C.  Trigg 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  for  more  than 
40  years  a  Kansas  and  Kansas  City 
newspaperman,  died  Sunday,  Jan.  29,  at 


Fred  C.  Trigg 


St.  Luke's  hospital  in  Kansas  City  after 
an  illness  of  nearly  two  years.  He  was 
63  years  old. 

Born  at  Bentonsport,  la.,  Fred  Trigg 
moved  to  Kansas  in  his  early  boyhood 
with  his  father,  W.  A.  Trigg,  pioneer 
school  teacher  and  for  many  years  owner 
of  newspapers  at  Mound  City  and  Gar¬ 
nett. 

Word  of  his  death  brought  a  continu¬ 
ous  stream  of  telegrams  and  telephone 
messages  from  political,  industrial  and 
educational  leaders  of  the  state. 

During  his  two  years’  illness  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  desk  several  times,  but 
never  for  very  long.  He  continued, 
however,  to  do  Kansas'  editorials  and 
conduct  his  “Old  Home  Town”  articles, 
but  had  to  give  these  up  finally.  His 
condition  b^me  critical  three  weeks 
ago. 

In  the  morning  edition  of  the  Star 
yesterday  an  editorial  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Trigg  states,  in  part: 

“For  a  generation,  he  was  an  immense 
force  in  Kansas  politics.  He  achieved 
greatly.  His  efforts  helped  to  trans¬ 
form  municipal  government  in  the  state. 
His  unwearying  energy  was  perhaps 
the  most  important  single  factor  in  ob¬ 


taining  the  constitutional  amendment 
that  made  possible  the  Kansas  highway 
system.  He  contributed  toward  fixing 
and  maintaining  high  standards  in  state 
institutions.  His  resourcefulness  and 
humanitarianism  were  behind  much  wel¬ 
fare  legislation.  His  advice  was  con¬ 
stantly  sought  by  public  officials.” 

Mr.  Trigg  started  his  newspaper 
career  with  his  father,  at  that  time 
editor  and  owner  of  the  Linn  County 
Clarion  at  Mound  City.  He  later  worked 
on  papers  in  Garnett,  Hutchinson  and 
Salina.  He  joined  the  Star  from  the 
Salina  Journal.  The  only  time  he  left 
newspaper  work  was  in  his  youth,  when 
he  was  a  deputy  United  States  marshal 
for  a  short  term. 

In  the  last  25  years  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Trigg  was  Kansas  editor  of  the  Star. 
He  w'as  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  Company. 
For  years  he  was  on  the  board  of  Baker 
university,  which  he  had  attended. 

Mr.  Trigg  married,  May  16,  1904, 
Miss  Edwina  Pearl  Rice  of  Garnett, 
Kan.,  who  survives  him.  Also  surviv¬ 
ing  are  a  brother,  Clarence  Trigg, 
Kansas  City;  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  L.  P. 
Cayot,  Newton,  Kan.  Thomas  E.  Trigg, 
another  brother,  died  last  Augnst. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  Kansas 
City  today.  Burial  took  place  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon  at  Garnett,  Kan.,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  brief  service  at  the  grave. 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  the  other 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Star  company ;  George  B.  Longan,  Henry 
J.  Haskell,  Roy  A.  Roberts,  Earl 
McCollum,  John  T.  Barrons,  ^rl  E. 
Robertson. 

Active  pallbearers  were  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Star's  staff :  Lacy  Haynes, 
Cecil  Howes,  Earnest  Tucker,  H.  L. 
Xicolet,  C.  G.  Wellington,  Fritz  Hinkle, 
Clad  H.  Thompson,  D.  L.  Hartley. 
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WALTER  Lippm.^nn  is  the  finest  type 
of  high  class  newspaper  feature  going 
at  the  present  time.” 

PAUL  BELLAMY, 
Managing  Editor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


•  yVow  116  newspapers  have  found  a  way  to  buy  aud  priut  Walter 
Lippmann's  "Today  and  Tomorrow".  If  your  territory  is  open, 
sprite  or  wire  for  reasonable  terms. 


New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 


NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB 
INSTALLS  OFFICERS 


Raymond  B.  Brandt  of  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  Is  New  President 
of  Washington  Group- 
Murphy,  Jr.,  Is  V.P. 


Press;  Ralph  A.  Collins,  New  York 
Sun;  Lorenzo  W.  Martin,  Louisville 
Times,  and  George  W.  Stimpson,  special 
writer. 

The  ceremonies  marked  the  2Sth  in- 
auguration  of  officers  of  the  Club  which 
is  this  year  celebrating  its  Silver  anni- 
versary. 


By  George  H.  Manning 

( Washington  Correspondent, 
Editor  &  Pubusher) 

With  the  enlivening  features  of  a 
stage  show,  a  movie  and  a  dance,  the 
new  president  and  other  officers  of  the 
National  Press  Club  were  inaugurated 
in  the  club’s  auditorium  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning,  Jan.  28.  They  had  been  elected 
two  weeks  previously. 

Raymond  P.  Brandt,  correspondent 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  president,  succeeding  Bascom 
N.  Timmons,  Houston  Chronicle.  Others 
inducted  with  Brandt  were  William  C. 
Murphy,  Jr.,  P/ii/a</c//>Aia  Public  Ledger, 
vice-president ;  Charles  A.  Hamilton, 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Times,  treasurer;  Fred 
W.  Perkins,  Washington  Daily  News, 
secretary,  and  George  H.  Barrows, 
Washington  Post,  financial  secretary, 
with  these  members  of  the  board  of 
governors:  George  E.  Durno,  I.N.S. ; 
Lee  Poe  Hart,  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce;  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  United 


GIRL  WRITING  SPORTS 

Miss  Alexandrine  Gibbs,  reporter  on 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  sports  editor.  She 
managed  Canada’s  women’s  Olympic 
track  teams  in  1928  and  1932  and  di- 
rected  the  first  Canadian  girls’  track 
team  to  travel  to  England,  in  1925.  She 
was  the  first  woman  to  hold  an  execu¬ 
tive  position  on  the  Canadian  Amateur 
Basketball  Association  and  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Women’s  Athletic  F^era- 
tion  in  1929,  19^  and  1932. 


BANKRUPTCY  PETITION  FILED 

An  involuntary  bankruptcy  action  w'as 
filed  recently  against  the  Post  Publishing 
Company  of  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  publishers 
of  the  Palm  Beach  Post.  Petitioners 
were  the  Newfoundland  Export  and 
Shipping  Company,  Ltd.,  with  a  claim  of 
$2,1^;  International  Paper  Company, 
which  claimed  a  demand  note  for  $10,801 
had  not  been  paid,  and  bondholders  in 
the  publishing  firm  whose  claims  aggre¬ 
gated  $2,000.  W.  A.  Hendry  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  paper. 


W.  C.  ALLEN  RE-ELECTED 

W.  C.  Allen,  Dakota  Farmer,  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  Agricultural 
Publishers’  Association  at  a  directors’ 
meeting  in  Chicago  last  week.  Clifford 
V.  Gregory,  Prairie  Farmer,  was  named 
secretary  and  B.  M.  Shepherd.  South¬ 
ern  Planter,  vice-president  and  treasurer. 


R.  L.  ADAMS  PROMOTED 

Rolland  L.  .\dams,  business  manager, 
has  been  appointed  general  manager, 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times. 


His  little  hands  hold  the  instru¬ 
ment  tightly;  his  small,  confident 
voice  speaks  eagerly  into  the  mouth¬ 
piece.  And  as  simply  as  that,  he 
talks  to  his  friend  who  lives  around 
the  corner,  or  to  his  Granny  in  a 
distant  city  .  .  .  achievements 
which,  not  so  many  years  ago, 
would  have  seemed  miraculous. 

These  miracles  he  takes  as  a 
matter  of  course,  in  the  stride  of 
his  carefree  days.  You  yourself 
probably  accept  the  telephone 
just  as  casually.  Seldom  do  you 
realize  what  extraordinary  powers 
it  gives  you. 

You  use  it  daily  for  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  purposes.  For  friendly  chats. 


^  BENEFIT  SHOWS  NET  $4,100 

Playing  to  capacity  houses  the  three 
performances  of  “Front  Page”  by  the 
editorial  workers  of  the  three  Toledo 
dailies,  Jan.  26-28,  grossed  a  total  of 
more  than  $4,600.  After  expenses  of 
$500  were  paid,  $4,100  was  used  to  buy 
food  and  clothing  for  needy  Toledo 
children.  An  extra  performance  was 
given  Jan.  25  for  newspaper  employes 
and  their  families. 


M  iracle  W^orker,  AGE  8 


For  business  calls.  To  save  steps, 
time  and  trouble.  To  be  many 
places,  do  many  things,  visit  many 
people,  without  so  much  as  moving 
from  the  living  room  of  your  home 
or  the  desk  in  your  office. 

At  this  very  moment,  somewhere, 
your  voice  would  be  the  most  wel-  | 
come  music  in  the  world.  Some  one 
would  find  happiness  in  knowing 
where  you  are  and  how  you  are. 
Some  one  would  say  gratefully,  sin¬ 
cerely — “I  was  wishing  you’d  call.” 

Your  telephone  is  the  modern 
miracle  which  permits  you  to  range 
where  you  will — talk  with  whom 
you  will.  It  is  yours  to  use  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
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NEW  ENGLAND’S 


him  MUmfiafierfmz 


THE  ONLY 
BOSTON  PAPER 
TO  GAIN  IN 
TOTAL  PAID 
ADVERTISING 
IN 

DECEMBER 


S3, 000 
flfAflffis 
'WAN  ANY  OTHER 
SVEfllHG  PAPffl 


PSOSPEROOS 

EHBL4H0 


WHY  did  the  Boston  American  gain  128,333  lines  in  retail  display  during 
the  toughest  year  in  history?  Because  the  world’s  most  hard-boiled  space 
buyers,  the  retail  stores,  know  the  extra  pulling  power  of  the  American^  know 
it  pays  to  use  the  American,  know  that  the  American  sells  more  goods. 

December,  when  total  paid  advertising  dropped  off  21.8%*  nationally 
over  1931,  the  American  was  the  only  Boston  paper  to  gain!  Again  the  reason 
is  simple — proven  results! 

The  American  is  a  home  paper,  with  83,000  more  readers  than  any  other 
evening  newspaper  in  New  England.  More  readers  with  extra  buying  power — 
whatever  produa  you  have  to  sell!  Reach  them  through  the  American — first 
on  every  carefully  planned  Boston  schedule. 

*Media  Record’s  figures  for  52  key  cities. 


EVENING^  NEWSPAPER 


National  Representatives:  Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization 
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FAMOUS  LIBEL  TRIAL  OF  ZENGER 
IS  RE-ENACTED  IN  BROADCAST 

Fleischmann  Company  Present*  New  York  Case  of  1735 
Which  Established  Right  of  Colonial  Editors  to 
Criticize  Public  Officials 


The  famous  trial  of  John  Peter 
Zenger,  Colonial  printer,  on 
charges  of  libeling  the  despotic  gov- 
CTnor  of  New  York,  William  Cosby, 
in  1735,  was  reproduced  Jan.  29  in  a 
nation-wide  broadcast  of  the  Fleisch¬ 
mann  Company,  as  part  of  a  series  en¬ 
titled  “Great  Moments  in  History.” 

The  trial,  forced  by  Gov.  Cosby  as  a 
means  of  stamping  out  published  criti¬ 
cism  of  his  acts,  result^  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  jury’s  right,  in  a  libel  case,  to 
decide  both  the  facts  and  the  law;  that 
is,  whether  the  defendant  actually  pub¬ 
lished  the  matter  in  question,  and  also 
whether  this  published  matter  consti¬ 
tuted  libel.  In  deciding  “Not  guilty," 
Ae  Zenger  jury  disregarded  the  chief 
justice’s  injunction  that  they  might  well 
leave  it  to  him  to  decide  whether  the 
published  criticisms  constituted  libel. 
In  addition,  the  case  involved  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  plea  that  the  truth  of 
charges  is  a  defense  against  libel. 

The  broadcast,  like  the  others  in  the 
series,  was  written  by  Merrill  Denison, 
Canadian  playwright,  now  living  in 
New  York  City. 

Practically  all  of  the  dialogue,  he  told 
Editor  &  Publisher,  was  taken  ver¬ 
batim  from  the  report  of  the  trial  as 
published  by  Zenger  soon  afterward, 
being  condensed  so  as  to  bring  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  within  a  half-hour.  A  closing 
announcement  stated  that  “tonight’s 
drama  was  authenticated  historically  by 
Prof.  John  A.  Krout,  chairman  of  the 
history  committee  of  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  on  Radio  in  Education.” 

The  play  opened  with  a  scene  in  the 
Zenger  printing  office,  where  Mrs. 
Zenger  was  setting  type  for  the  New 
York  Weekly  Journal,  her  husband  hav¬ 
ing  been  thrown  into  jail  four  months 
previously.  She  was  visited  by  James 
Alexander  and  William  Smith,  attor¬ 
neys  and  representatives  of  the  Popular 
Party,  who  had  backed  the  newspaper 
in  the  hope  of  forcing  Gov.  Cosby’s  re¬ 
call.  Their  mission  was  to  report  “the 
worst  outrage  yet  attempted  by  Cosby 
and  his  party”-^e  disbarring  of  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Smith  so  that  they  might  not 
defend  Zenger  in  his  approaching  trial. 

Swiftly  the  scene  shifted  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  the  home  of  Andrew  Hamil¬ 
ton,  “a  lawyer  with  the  greatest  reputa¬ 
tion  in  America,”  but  a  man  80  years 
old  and  reluctant  to  undertake  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  a  trip  to  New  York.  At  the 
pleading  of  Alexander  and  Smith,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  latter’s  comment  that 
“either  we  must  win  Zenger’s  acquittal, 
or  I  fear  New  York  will  know  re¬ 
bellion,”  Hamilton  consented  to  appear. 

"rhe  rest  of  the  action  took  place  in 
the  City  Hall,  New  York,  Aug.  4,  1735. 
Listeners  to  the  broadcast  in  fancy  t(»k 
their  places  among  the  murmuring 
audience,  obviously  in  sympathy  with 
Zenger,  and  heard  the  attorney-general 
announce  the  charge,  of  “printing  and 
publishing  a  false,  malicious,  scandalous 
libel,  in  which  his  excellency,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  this  Province  here,  is  greatly 
and  unjustly  scandalized,  as  a  person 
having  no  regard  to  law  nor  justice.” 

Hamilton  at  once  admitted  publica¬ 
tion,  and  challenged  the  prosecution  to 


TEXAS 

Properly  to  cover  thle  crest  State  you  mu«t 
uae  the  leaders; 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (Evening) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

Published  by  the  oldest  business  InsUtution 
in  Texas. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. 

national  Zsjtrsseatatives 
Hew  Tork  Chlcaco  Detroit  San  Francisco 


“prove  the  words  themselves  libelous — 
that  is,  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious.” 
Argument  revolved  about  the  word 
“false,”  the  Attorney-General  insisting 
that  “a  libel  is  not  the  less  a  libel  even 
though  it  be  true.”  The  Chief  Justice 
upheld  this,  ruling  that  the  defense 
could  not  introduce  evidence  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  charges  against  the 
governor. 

“Then,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  cried 
Hamilton,  “it  is  to  you  that  we  must 
now  appeal,  for  witness  to  the  truth  of 
the  facts  we  are  denied  the  liberty  to 
prove  .  .  .  Were  you  to  find  a  verdict 
against  my  client,  you  must  take  it  upon 
yourselves  to  say,  the  papers  referred 
to  in  this  information,  and  which  we 
acknowledge  we  printed  and  published, 
are  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious,  but 
of  this  I  can  have  no  fear.  You  are 
citizens  of  New  York;  you  are  really 
what  the  law  supposes  you  to  be :  honest 
and  lawful  men;  and,  according  to  my 
belief,  the  facts  which  we  offer  to  prove 
were  not  committed  in  a  corner;  they 
are  notoriously  known  to  be  true;  and 
therefore  in  your  justice  lies  our  safety. 
And  as  we  are  denied  the  liberty  of  giv¬ 
ing  evidence  to  prove  the  truth  of  what 
we  have  published,  I  will  beg  leave  to 
lay  it  down  as  a  standing  rule  in  all 
such  cases,  that  the  suppression  of  evi¬ 
dence  ought  always  to  be  taken  for  the 
strongest  evidence.” 

Throughout  the  trial  the  chief  justice 
argued  with  Hamilton,  thereby  arousing 
resentment  in  the  audience,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  among  the  jurors.  The  court’s 
charge  to  the  jury  said:  “As  the  fact 
or  words  in  the  information  are  con¬ 
fessed,  then  the  only  thing  that  can 
come  in  question  before  you  is,  whether 
the  words  set  forth  in  the  information 
make  a  libel.  And  that  is  a  matter  of 
law  which,  no  doubt,  you  may  well 
leave  to  the  court  to  decide  upon.” 

But  the  jury  decided  otherwise. 

DANBURY  DAILIES  MERGED 

Merger  of  the  Danbury  (Conn.) 
New  and  Times,  evening  dailies,  was 
effected  Monday,  Jan.  30.  The  combing 
paper,  the  Danbury  News-Times,  is 
being  issued  from  the  News  plant. 
Frederick  B.  Dalton,  former  publisher ' 
of  the  News,  is  publisher,  and  Charles 
Stevens,  former  Times  business  man¬ 
ager,  holds  the  same  post  on  the  News- 
Times.  The  Times  closed  the  doors  of 
its  plant  Jan.  28.  About  25  persons 
have  been  released  as  a  result  of  the 
merger,  including  Witmer  Eberle  and 
Blake  Carpenter  of  the  Times  city  staff, 
and  Marshall  C.  Rogers,  News  editorial 
writer.  Lynn  W.  Wilson,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Times  since  its  establish¬ 
ment  in  1927,  and  prior  to  that  for  the 
Bridgeport  Times  and  Star,  succeeds 
Mr.  Rogers. 


271, 5S8 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore 
Sun  (Morning  and  Evening  is¬ 
sues)  for  the  month  of 

JANUARY,  1933 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1933,  was  180,885. 

Eo^ryihing  in  Baitintore 
Bwoivt  Around 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


MADE  JAPANESE  SURVEY 


Alexander  Sharton,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  is  seen 
here  aboard  the  Tatsuta  Maru  on  his 
arrival  in  San  Francisco  from  Japan 
where  he  made  an  economic  survey 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Japanese 
Government. 


OTTAWA  JOURNAL  CHANGES 

Changes  in  the  editorial  department 
of  the  Ottmva  (Ont.)  Journal  were 
made  Jan.  25.  V.  M.  Kipp,  day  city 
editor,  who  has  been  writing  editorials 
for  some  time,  is  continuing  in  that 
capacity.  David  Adamson,  night  city 
editor,  was  appointed  day  city  editor, 
while  Chester  J.  Frowde,  reporter,  be¬ 
comes  night  city  editor.  Charles 
Lynch,  parliamentary  correspondent, 
who  has  been  acting  city  editor,  returns 
to  Parliament  Hill  for  the  opening  of 
the  session. 


BOTTOM  REACHED  IN  1932 


Recent  Trends  “Confirm  Growia. 

Conviction,"  Says  Statistics  Co. 

“Recent  trends,  while  wholly  lacldni 
in  any  indication  of  important  extrj- 
seasonal  improvement  during  early 
future  weeks,  have  confirmed  the  gro*. 
ing  conviction  that  the  bottom  level  was 
reached  in  the  summer  of  last  year,” 
Standard  Statistics  Company  report^ 
this  week.  “Trade  volumes  remain  in 
the  well-defined  horizontsfl  zone  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  final  half  of  1932.  Com¬ 
modity  prices,  although  reacting  slightly 
to  a  new  low  point  for  the  depression 
period,  likewise  have  followed  a  mainly 
sidewise  course,  reflecting  virtual  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  normal  advance  buying  to 
cover  spring  requirements. 

“The  first  month  of  the  new  year 
found  trade  virtually  stalemated  at  a 
level  only  moderately  above  the  extreme 
low  of  mid-1932.  Basic  indicators  cur¬ 
rently  emphasize  an  absence  of  forward 
industrial  planning.  No  incentive  to 
schedule  beyond  strictly  near  term  needs 
can  be  expected  until  general  sentiment 
has  been  bolstered  by  clarification  of 
present  political  uncertainties  and  by 
evidence  of  tangible  progress  toward 
the  solution  of  outstanding  international 
problems.” 


N.  M.  NEWSPAPERS  MEET 

Edward  L.  Manson,  manager  of  tbe 
Clovis  (N.  M.)  News- Journal,  was 
elected  president  of  the  New  Mexico  t 
Newspaper  Association  at  the  anni^ 
meeting  in  Santa  Fe  recently.  ()ther 
officers  named  were :  Paul  Dodge, 

Tucumcari  News,  vice-president;  Orval 
Ricketts,  Farmington  Times-Hustitr, 
secretary.  Executive  Committee :  J.  G. 
Greaves,  Portales  Valley  News;  W.  C 
Martin,  Arteda  Advocate;  Loy  W 
Cook,  Union  County  Leader,  Clayton; 
J.  C.  McConvery,  Santa  Fe  New  Mex¬ 
ican;  and  Karl  Kilby,  Raton  Range 
Mr.  McConvery  was  named  chairmaii 
of  the  legislative  committee. 
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Ideal  News  Matrices  Have  Extra 
Space  Around  Each  Letter  for 
Making  Sharper  Stereotypes  and 
Cleaner  Looking  Newspapers 


If  your  newspaper 

prints  ''MUDDY” 

DonH  place  aU  the 
blame  on  the 
Stereotyping  Departtnent 

When  the  side  walls  of  news  face  matrices  wear  down, 
the  letters  in  the  slug  touch  each  other  in  the  line.  Where 
such  letters  touch  poor  printing  is  inevitable. 

The  stereotyping  department  cannot  make  a  clear,  sharp 
cast  from  slugs  cast  from  matrices  with  broken  side  walls. 

Ideal  News  matrices  have  thick  side  walls.  Ideal  side 
walls  insure  each  letter  printing  clearly — without  touch¬ 
ing  the  next  letter. 

Ideal  News  enables  the  stereotyper  to  make  a  clear, 
sharp  cast.  Such  a  cast  will  produce  a  clear,  easy-to-read 
newspaper. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  progressive  news¬ 
paper  publishers  should  investigate  Intertype  Ideal  News 
— the  naturally  legible  and  easy-to-print  news  face  now 
in  use  on  hundreds  of  America’s  best  known  newspapers. 


INTERTYPE 


ALL  LETTERS  STAND  APART  FOR  CLEAN  STEREOTYPING 
Intertype  Ideal  News  is  Made  On  Modem  Intertype  Wide  Tooth 
Matrices  Wliich  Drop  Straight,  Cost  No  More  and  Run  Smoothly 
In  Other  Line  Composing  Machines 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

360  FURMAN  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  Street;  New  Or¬ 
leans,  1007  Camp  Street;  San  Francisco.  152 
Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles,  1220  S.  Maple 
Avenue ;  Boston,  80  Federal  Street ;  Canada, 
Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Limited,  Toronto 
Distributors  Throughout  the  World 


1 


Set  In  Ideal  Newi,  Bodoni  Bold.  Bodoni  Modern  and  Italic.  Two  lines  hand  eet. 


M  ^^YES  were  born  of  the  level 
woman  for  colorful  things  and  date  bade  to  tiy 
earliest  of  known  civilizations. 

Of  recent  years  the  color  sense  has  beenD 
tensively  cultivated  by  manufacturers  of  k 
mate  things  to  wear,  of  linens,  draperies,  etc. 

And,  although  Science  has  not  succeeded  | 
re*discovering  all  of  the  ancient  secrets  of  col; 
homc’dyeing  has  been  made  simple  and 
sure  and  satisfactory,  and  inexpensive. 

TINTEX  was  put  on  the  market : 
powder  form  for  tinting  in  pastel  shades.  I 
was  a  good  product  and  a  small  and  lor 
demand  was  soon  built  up. 

Then  Park  and  Tilford  became  selli: 
agents.  The  product  was  improved,  its  ikJ 


,  at 

Couo'«'- 

,vedye»n6 


Lpeedih 

l,cV)  «>•■'?• 


redyed  or 
lO  ***  «  Tints 

es  in  ", 

nocion  coi* 


Dallas  JouKi 
Detroit  News 
Gannett  Nw 
Hartford  Coi 
IndianapolbI 
Louisville  0 
Louisville  Ti 
Milwaukee] 
Nashville  ft 
New  Bedfob 
New  Bedfob 


Akron  Beacon-Journal 
Altoona  Mirror 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 
Chattanooga  Times 
Chicago  Tribune 
CiNONNATi  Enquirer 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Cleveland  Press 
Dallas  News 
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made  more  general,  and  in  ten  years  a  slow 


selling,  seasonal  specialty  was  built  into  an 
all  year  necessity — a  fast  seller.  The  sales  of 
Tintex  became  the  biggest  in  tints  and  dyes  for 
home  use  in  America. 

HOW  WAS  IT  DONE?  By  observing  the 
common  and  well-known  laws  of  mass  selling. 

The  product,  first  of  all,  was  wanted.  And  it 
was  right;  tinted  and  dyed  simply  and  easily: 
(a)  Wash;  (b)  Rinse;  (c)  Dip. 

The  attractive  package  in  four  distinctive 
colors,  each  to  indicate  a  different  use,  the 
simple  directions  plus  three  protective  coverings 
and  two  sets  of  directions  made  it  fool-proof. 

The  color-card  at  all  notion  counters  both 
sells  and  helps  the  buyer  to  choose  satisfaction. 

The  cabinet  displays  the  item  and  helps  the 
merchant  keep  his  colors  complete  and  his  stock 
unshopwom. 

The  price,  15c.  for  enough  to  do  several  jobs, 
is  so  modest  as  to  make  home  dyeing  possible 
for  even  the  poorest  lover  of  pretty  things. 

DISTRIBUTION  is  all  but  perfect — every 
woman  everywhere  can  get  Tintex  without 
waste  of  time  or  effort. 


DEALER  AND  JOBBER  discounts  and 


service  are  satisfactory,  so  that  there  are  no  ob¬ 
structionists  between  the  manufacturer  and  the 
consumer. 

THE  ADVERTISING  is  80%  in  news¬ 
papers,  150  of  them  in  39  states — ^well  supple¬ 
mented  by  store  display,  including  color  card 
and  cabinet;  135  line  copy,  single  column,  on  the 
Woman’s  Page  of  morning  and  evening  news¬ 
papers,  three  or  four  times  a  week,  nine  months 
of  the  year. 

Illustrations  are  by  a  favorite  of  the  women, 
John  Held,  Jr.  Headlines  are  full  of  the  news 
that  attracts  and  holds  the  woman  both  as 
woman  and  as  home-maker.  The  copy  explains, 
convinces,  sells. 

The  key  to  the  Park  and  Tilford  Selling  Plan 
is  every  year  to  do  a  better  job  than  the  year 
before,  always  building  on  the  granite  corner¬ 
stone  of  a  never-failing  newspaper  advertising 
appropriation  that  is  a  fixed  percentage  of  sales, 
year  in  and  year  out. 

Following  the  peak  years  of  1931  and  1932, 
more  newspaper  advertising  than  ever  promises 
another  year  of  prosperity  for  this  big  little 
money-maker,  TINTEX,  in  1933. 


ERS  COVER  THEIR  MARKETS 


mar 


New  York  Daily  News 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
®  New  York  Sun 

New  York  Times 
New  York  World-Telegram 
■Journal  Omaha  World-Herald 

Pittsburgh  Press 

'  Providence  Journal 

Providence  Bulletin 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 
*d-Times  Salt  Lake  City  Telegram 


Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Trenton  Times  Newspapers 
Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Waterbury  American 
Waterbury  Republican 
Youngstown  Vindicator 
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STATE  OF  NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS 

WE  ARE  cursed  by  loose  and  idle  talk,  and 
articulation  is  usually  in  exact  ratio  to  lack 
of  information. 

What  are  the  facts  about  the  newspaper  business? 
Study  of  the  immense  array  of  1932  statistics  in 
Eorrou  &  Publishe*  Year  Book,  just  published, 
indicates  the  remarkable  stability  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper.  These  data  inspire  us.  They  confirm  our 
faith.  It  is  worthy  of  craft  pride  to  be  able  to  say, 
on  the  facts,  that  during  the  terrific  economic  hurri¬ 
cane  at  least  one  ancient  pillar  did  not  crumble,  did 
not  fall,  but  stands  today  in  its  familiar  place. 

Because  we  believe  it  important  that  the  votaries 
of  the  daily  press  should  be  conscious  of  the  facts 
concerning  this  business,  in  an  anxious  period  of 
strain  and  prostration,  we  propose  to  review  again 
this  week,  in  this  column,  the  essential  and  signifi¬ 
cant  revelations  of  the  Year  Book  figures,  a  collation 
which  should  do  much  to  scatter  the  mists  of  doubt 
and  bring  into  clear  perspective  the  attainable  goal. 

Circulation  is  the  acid  test  It  is  something  like 
a  referendum,  taken  in  pennies,  across  the  land  every 
day.  In  these  times,  when  pennies  count  in  millions 
of  homes,  the  test  is  even  more  than  ordinarily 
severe.  Well,  where  does  the  newspaper  stand  in 
public  esteem  and  usefulness? 

In  1929  the  aggregate  circulation  of  all  daily 
newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  w'as  39,425,615,  net  paid 
average  per  day. 

In  1932  the  aggregate  net  paid  circulation  of  all 
daily  U.  S.  newspapers  was  36,407,689.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  loss,  in  a  period  of  widespread  unemployment, 
industrial  stagnation  and  actual  suffering  among  un¬ 
told  numbers  of  families,  was  three  million  copies, 
or  about  7  per  cent.  Similarly,  the  loss  during  the 
depression  era  on  Sunday  circulations  for  the  whole 
country  was  only  about  8  per  cent.  It  is  a  fair 
question  whether  any  other  commodity  in  public  use, 
even  bread,  has  comparably  withstood  the  assault 
of  hard  times.  And  this  achievement  also  sets  at 
rest  the  absurd  contention  among  some  advertise¬ 
ment  buyers  that  there  was  heavy  duplication  of 
newspaper  ^circulations  in  the  era  of  great  prosperity. 
Even  well-to-do  people  are  not  buying  useless  com¬ 
modities  in  this  day,  so  please  tell  what  has  become 
of  the  duplications  that  were  once  so  glibly  dis¬ 
cussed  ?  Circulations  are  on  a  sound  basis  and  if  there 
ever  was  a  “lunatic  fringe”  it  has  vanished.  Losses 
of  7  or  8  per  cent  are  easily  explained,  with  perhaps 
11,000,000  bread-winners  idle  in  the  fourth  winter 
of  depression,  millions  more  on  reduced  earn¬ 
ings,  and  many  hundreds  of  thousands  actually 
living  on  improvised  barter  systems,  sans  money. 
Our  circulation  statistics,  all  based  upon  A.B.C.  or 
sworn  publisher  statements,  show  that  in  1932  the 
average  American  family  consumed  li  morning  or 
evening  newspapers,  while  the  29,904,663  families  of 
the  U.  S.  consumed  24,589,888  Sunday  newspapers, 
about  85  per  cent  complete  average  coverage.  Has 
any  article  in  commerce  a  comparable  distribution? 
We  believe  not. 

Another  proof  of  newspaper  stability  is  the  fact 
that  the  total  number  of  daily  newspapers  in  the 
U.  S.  has  in  3  years  only  declined  from  1,944  to 
1,913,  or  31  publishing  units,  despite  a  20-year  ten¬ 
dency  toward  consolidation  and  also  hard  times 
which  have  forced  an  amazing  number  of  commer¬ 
cial  and  financial  institutions  into  bankruptcy  or 
merger.  There  was  a  notable  absence  of  financial 
reorganizations  among  newspapers  last  year.  It  is 
true  that  publishers’  profits  were  pretty  well  wiped 
out  by  losses  of  advertising  and  inability  or  dis¬ 
inclination  to  retrench  in  proportion,  but  the  daily 
newspaper  stood  like  a  rock  the  terrific  battering 
of  sudden  and  unregulated  deflation.  We  think  we 
know  the  reason  for  this.  The  newspaper  business 
never  entered  into  the  crazed  inflation  as  did  other 
businesses.  The  newspapers  had  fewer  mistakes  to 
correct.  They  did  not  sell  out  on  a  stock  promo¬ 
tion  basis  to  the  investing  public.  In  general-,  the. 
newspapers  of  this  country  are  still  owned  by  news¬ 
paper  families. 

We  have,  of  course,  noted  frequently  that  the 
linage  loss  in  1932  was  19.4  per  cent  and  for  the 
whole  period  of  depression  approximately  37  per 
cent.  This  shrinkage,  while  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  losses  in  many  departments  of  commerce, 
nevertheless  was  about  all  that  the  newspapers  could 
withstand  without  serious  impairment  of  the  quality 


SHOPPING  NEWS 


But  whoso  looketh  into  the  perfect  law 
of  liberty,  and  continueth  therein,  he  being 
not  a  forgetful  hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  work, 
this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed. — 
James,  I;  2S. 


of  public  service.  Local  retail  advertising  stood  up 
best.  Classified  advertising  also  resisted  the  assault 
bravely.  General  advertising  continued  to  fall,  de¬ 
clining  in  1932  about  23  per  cent. 

The  losses  in  advertising  linage  in  the  magazine, 
trade  paper,  outdoor,  direct  mail  and  similar  media 
was  terrific  in  1932,  in  instances  running  to  80  per 
cent,  and  great  was  the  devastation  resulting. 

It  has  not  been  through  accident  or  preferment 
that  the  daily  newspaper  has  withstood  hard  times 
better  than  most  businesses  and  certainly  any  estab¬ 
lished  rival  advertising  medium,  save  radio  if  that 
is  considered  established.  The  ability  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  move  merchandise  even  in  the  face  of  sub¬ 
normal  economic  conditions  was  recognized  and  the 
instrument  put  to  use.  More  than  this,  the  flexibility 
of  the  newspaper  stood  the  general  distributor  in 
good  stead.  He  did  not  need  to  buy  national  ad¬ 
vertising  thinly  spread  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country,  and  endure  the  waste  of  distribution 
in  areas  where  he  could  not  match  advertising  with 
goods  on  display.  Many  national  advertisers,  in  the 
past  year,  have  been  budgeting  for  advertising  on  a 
strictly  geographical  basis.  They  needed  to  plough 
only  certain  fields — not  all  fields.  This  called  for 
local  media.  Herein,  we-  think,  lies  the  best  proof 
of  indispensability  of  newspaper  advertising  that  has 
ever  been  offered  to  the  advertising  field.  It  took 
hard  times  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  local  news¬ 
paper  flexibility. 

Economists  have  commented  frequently  since  1930 
on  the  relative  stability  of  the  newspaper  publishing 
industry  in  a  period  when  other  commercial  activi¬ 
ties  approach  prostration.  The  fact  is  rather  a 
commonplace  to  newspapermen.  They  know  that 
they  cannot  shut  down  three  days  a  week  when 
manufacturing  volume  drops  40  to  50  per  cent,  and 
they  know  that  an  irreducible  minimum  of  work 
is  required  to  meet  demands  for  news  and  advertising 
service,  and  that  this  minimum  is  not  remarkably 
below  the  level  at  which  boom  production  is  attained. 

Illuminating  confirmation  of  this  stability  comes 
from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
which  finds  that  newspaper  and  periodical  employ¬ 
ment  for  November,  1932,  was  97.9  per  cent  of  the 
twelve-month  average  for  the  year  1926 — probably 
the  real  peak  of  the  lamented  golden  era.  Payroll 
totals  for  November,  1932.  the  figures  show,  were  85.7 
per  cent  of  the  1926  average.  There  is  the  story.  In 
a  month  when  the  steel  industry  employment  index 
was  53.2  and  its  payroll  index  was  26.  textile  em¬ 
ployment  73.0  and  payroll  47.4,  lumber  employment 
38.1  and  payroll  20.8,  tobacco  employment  74.8  and 
payroll  55.7,  the  newspaper  business  fell  only  slightly 
below  its  maximum  of  seven  previous  years. 

Reduction  of  newspaper  costs  to  levels  comparable 
with  other  industries  is  not  a  question  of  manage¬ 
ment:  it  is  an  impossibility.  Basic  wages  of  the 
organized  crafts  can  be  reduced  and  have  been 
slightly,  but  the  industry  has  been  extremely  reluctant 
to  accept  this  measure  as  a  sound  solution  of  our 
troubles.  It  has  naturally  been  resisted,  and  strongly, 
by  the  highly  organized  unions,  even  though  none  of 
the  reductions  so  far  sought  by  newspapers  have 
approached  the  actual  cuts  effected  in  other  fields. 

The  stability  of  the  newspaper,  essential  more 
than  ever  in  disturbed  times,  implies  an  expense  to 
the  public  it  serves,  but  it  is  a  cost  that  society  in 
this  nation  cannot  escape. 

When  the  tide  turns,  as  it  inevitably  must,  since 
120,000,000  Americans  will  not  for  long  remain  ham¬ 
strung  by  such  conditions  as  those  which  now 
plague  us,  the  newspaper  business  bids  fair  to  find 
its  truest  and  best  recognition. 


ONCE  in  a  while  a  newspaper  in  some  city  i$ 
put  to  the  necessity  of  contesting  the  socalled 
"shopping  news”  idea  with  its  own  kind  of  fire. 
We  know  of  several  newspapers  that  publish  and  dis¬ 
tribute  shopping  papers  to  comply  with  the  demand 
of  local  advertisers.  When  merchants^^  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  invest  their  money  in  such  enterprises,  it  is 
perhaps  sensible  to  aid  the  project  rather  than  stand 
in  the  attitude  of  resistance.  Over  some  15  years 
it  has  surely  been  learned,  through  costly  experience, 
that  a  shopping  give-away  paper  offers  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  newspaper  advertising. 

We  note  an  interesting  enterprise  being  conducted 
by  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Press,  J.  M.  Acuff,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Once  each  week,  Fridays,  the 
office  produces  the  Illustrated  Bulletin,  called 
“Springfield’s  Picture  Paper.”  Store  advertising  that 
has  run  through  the  Press  in  the  current  week  is 
lifted  into  the  columns  of  the  Bulletin,  at  an  addi¬ 
tional  rate  calculated  to  cover  cost  of  printing  and 
free  distribution.  The  added  cost  to  the  advertiser 
is  from  33i  to  25  per  cent  over  contract  rates. 
Regular  Press  carriers  distribute  the  Bulletin  to 
every  house,  giving  100  per  cent  coverage. 


In  England,  as  London  Times  notes,  "the 
reader  opens  the  paper  in  the  middle."  This 
refers  to  neivspapers  that  put  their  best  nejvs 
in  the  middle.  Here,  ter  read  front  pages 
first,  for  the  same  reason. 


RADIO  AT  ITS  BEST 


LISTENERS  to  the  broadcasts  last  Sunday,  if 
they  had  the  right  station  turned  in,  suddenly 
^  found  themselves  whisked  backward  200  years, 
sitting  among  the  resentfully  muttering  crowd  in  a 
Colonial  courtroom,  listening  to  the  trial  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  printer  for  libel.  And  as  they  listened,  possibly 
lingering  over  Sunday  supper,  they  heard  a  half-hour 
lesson  in  American  history  that  may  serve  as  an 
example  of  radio  at  its  best  as  an  educational  force. 

Newspapermen  recognize  the  significance,  to  their 
craft  and  to  their  nation,  of  the  famous  trial  and 
acquittal  of  John  Peter  Zenger,  accused  of  libelinR 
the  British  governor  of  New  York.  Even  to  those 
most  familiar  with  the  precedents  set  at  that  time, 
however,  there  was  a  new  vividness  in  hearing  the 
historic  debate  repeated.  To  thousands  of  laymen, 
following  the  maneuvers  by  which  the  governmental 
powers  vainly  sought  to  shut  off  truthful  criticism, 
there  must  have  come  a  new  vision  of  the  protection 
that  lies  in  a  free  press. 

This  paper  has  not  hesitated  in  the  past  to  criticize 
the  inanities  shown  by  much  broadcasting.  In  the 
present  instance,  a  bow  to  the  makers  of  Fleisch- 
mann’s  Yeast,  for  an  intelligent,  useful  program. 


F.  G.  Bonfils  is  dead,  ending  the  Bonfils  and 
Tammen  regime  in  Demvr.  What  a  pity  the 
man  did  not  possess  conseientious  attributes  to 
match  a  really  astounding  technical  ability. 


AUTO  SALES  FOR  SAFETY 


Not  less  than  75  per  cent  of  the  automobiles 
running  today  are  four  or  more  years  old. 
and  the  same  lack  of  money  that  has  pre¬ 
vented  the  purchase  of  new  machines  has  undoubtedly 
kept  repair  bills  at  a  minimum.  Brakes,  steering 
knuckles,  tires  and  rims — all  are  parts  that  receive 
infrequent  attention  from  the  average  driver,  yet  the 
failure  of  any  one  of  them  can  cause  multiple 
fatalities.  The  factor  of  safety  decreases  rapidly  as 
cars  are  driven  to  the  end  of  their  normal  life. 

It  may  be  bad  advertising  psychology  to  stress  fear 
as  a  rea.son  for  replacing  the  old  car;  a  few  new 
sales  may  be  deferred.  But  with  public  attention 
on  safety  now  more  than  ever  before,  a  good  volume 
of  replacement  sales  might  result  from  individual 
or  co-operative  advertising  campaigns  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  insidious  dangers  to  human  life  in  un¬ 
seen  mechanical  wear  and  tear. 


Out  in  Huntington,  Ind.,  you  may  observe 
what  happens  to  a  newspaper  that  has  the  cour¬ 
age  and  intelligence  to  put  up  a  fight  against 
an  economic  oligarchy.  It  tests  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  free  press  grant,  constitu- 
‘Jionally  provided,  means  anything  in  tlfis  d(ty-.. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


10UIS  WILEY,  business  manager  of 
a  the  New  York  Times,  is  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science’s 
committee  on  arrangements  for  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  be  given  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York,  April  11. 

Herman  Black,  Chicago  American 
publisher,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
daughter,  Mary,  has  left  for  a  month’s 
vacation  in  Florida. 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  publisher  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  is  spending  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  at  his  winter  home  in 
Miami,  Fla. 

Frederick  E.  Murphy,  publisher, 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  Carl  W. 
Jones,  publisher,  Minneapolis  Journal, 
were  initiated  as  associate  members  re¬ 
cently  by  the  University  of  Minnesota 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

James  Kerney,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Times  Newspapers,  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  has  tendered  his  resignation  to 
Governor  A.  Harry  Moore  as  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  to 
take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  present 
term  of  court.  Judge  Kerney  took  this 
action  on  the  advice  of  his  i^ysician. 

Fred  C.  Flory,  editor  Howard 
(Kan.)  Citisen,  and  Jess  C.  Denious, 
riitor.  Dodge  City  (Kan.)  Globe,  are 
members  of  the  Kansas  legislature  now 
in  session. 

John  Bassett,  vice-president  of  the 
Montreal  Gazette,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Association.  J.  W,  Dafoe,  IVinnipeg 
Free  Press,  and  John  Imrie  of  Edmon¬ 
ton  Journal  have  been  chosen  directors 
for  Manitoba  and  Alberta  respectively. 

M.  S.  Hansbrough,  editor  of  the 
Franklin  County  Times,  Russellville, 
Ala.,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Alabama  legislature. 

W.  Lawrence  Dickey,  publisher  of 
the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  returned 
to  his  office  last  week  from  a  two  weeks’ 
vacation  at  Miami,  Fla. 

August  F.  Ender,  editor.  Rice  Lake 
(Wis.)  Chronotype,  and  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wisconsin  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  elected  an  honorary  life  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  first  district  gro,pp,  Minne¬ 
sota  Press  Association  in  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Charles  M.  Greenway,  president  of 
Booth  Publications  and  editor  and  gtm- 
eral  manager  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press,  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Fitz- 
geral^  wife  of  the  publisher  of  the 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press  were  elected 
recently  as  trustees  of  Blodgett  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Grand  Rapids. 

Fred  W.  Lyon,  editor  and  publisher, 
Milford  (Conn.)  Citisen,  weekly,  es¬ 
caped  injury  Jan.  28  when  his  car  and 
a  New  York-Boston  bus  Collided  on  the 
Post  Road  in  Milford.  The  bus  driver 
was  slightly  injured. 

C.  F.  Ridenour,  publisher,  Piqua  (O.) 
Call,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  Piqua  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital. 

Wallace  Crossley,  publisher.  Warren- 
burg  (Mo.)  Star-Journal,  and  former 
lieutenant  governor  of  Missouri,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  advisory 
relief  committee  of  Missouri  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Guy  B.  Park. 

P.  D.  Ross,  publisher,  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Journal,  recently  addressed  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Club  in  Montreal. 

Thomas  D.  Bailey,  63,  publisher  of 
the  Arlington  County  (Va. )  Chronicle, 
was  injured  seriously  recently  when 
struck  by  an  automobile. 

Joseph  M.  Leonard,  editor,  Gaines¬ 
ville  (Tex.)  Daily  and  Weekly  Reg¬ 
ister,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Gainesville  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Jan.  24. 

C.  E.  Broughton,  publisher,  Sheboy¬ 
gan  (Wis.)  Press,  and  Democratic  na¬ 
tional  committeeman  for  Wisconsin,  has 
been  appointed  by  Governor  A.  G. 
Schmedeman,  as  a  member  of  his  mili¬ 
tary  staff  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 


E.  P.  Hall,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  La 
Fayette  (Ga.)  Walker  County  Messen¬ 
ger,  has  been  named  as  the  most  out¬ 
standing  citizen  of  La  Fayette  for  1932 
by  the  Lions  club. 

Walter  Locke,  editor,  Dayton  (O.) 
Daily  News,  has  been  named  a  member 
of  a  committee  to  determine  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  establishing  a  home  center 
for  Dayton  unemployed. 

Major  Raymond  Bottom  was  recently 
re-elected  president  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Newport  News  (Wi.)  Daily 
Press,  Inc.,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

JAMES  R.  ALLAN,  dean  of  Cana¬ 
dian  advertising  managers,  observed 
his  77th  birthday  anniversary  last 
week  by  devoting  his  usual  full  day  to 
his  duties  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator.  Mr.  Allan 
began  his  service  with  the  newspaper 
60  years  ago,  and  has  been  its  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  past  37  years. 

Murdo  N.  Macdonald  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
Edinburgh  edition,  London  Daily  Ex¬ 
press.  Mr.  Macdonald  was  previously 
on  the  editorial  staffs  of  the  Toronto 
Star  Weekly,  Toronto  Daily  Star  and 
Sydney  (Australia)  Sun,  and  on  the 
advertising  staff  of  Canadian  Homes  and 
Gardens.  At  one  time  he  was  publicity 
manager  of  the  White  Star  Line,  Mon¬ 
treal. 

Clifford  S.  Winkelman,  who  has  been 
manager  of  the  Wells ville  office  of  the 
Homell  (N.  Y.)  Tribune-Times  for  the 
past  seven  months,  has  been  made  a 
member  of  the  advertising  staff  of  that 
newspaper  in  Homell.  He  is  being 
succeed  in  Wellsville  by  Arthur  H. 
Wakelee,  Columbia  University  graduate. 

Armand  W.  Blenner,  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff,  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle,  has 
been  commissioned  an  ensign  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve. 

Robert  L.  Oglesby  has  been  named- 
advertising  manager  of  the  Temple 
(Tex.)  Daily  Telegram.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

Wilson  Brown,  who  has  been  assist¬ 
ant  advertisii^  manager  of  the  Mexico 
( Mo. )  Intelligencer,  is  now  assistant  to 
Curtis  Mitchell,  editor  of  Radio  Stars,  a 
Dell  publication.  Brown  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism. 

R.  A.  Davis  and  Carl  Adams  have 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Elk  City  (Okla.) 
Morning  Times.  Both  are  from  the 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times. 

Robert  Cresswell,  treasurer  and  asssit- 
ant  business  manager  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  left  Jan.  25  on  a  vaca¬ 
tion  trip  al^rd  the  American  Legion 
to  Nassau  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
He  is  expected  back  Feb.  15. 

W.  D.  Chessman,  employe  of  the 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Gordon  Sinclair,  the  Toronto 

(Ont.)  Star's  “wandering  re¬ 

porter,”  who  recently  sailed  for  the 
South  Seas  and 
East  Indies  was 
born  in  Toronto 
in  1900.  He  was 
educated  at  the 
University  o  f 
Toronto,  and 
joined  the  Star 
in  1923. 

When  the  Tor¬ 
onto  police  raided 
a  hobo  jungle 
and  gathered  in 
108  vagrants,  the 
editor  asked  for 

Gordon  Sinclair  *  toughest 
looking  guy  on 
the  paper”  to  mingle  with  them  and  get 
their  stories.  Sinclair  was  picked  and 
rode  the  rods  with  them  to  New  York. 
Six  stories  on  his  experiences  won  him 
his  first  by-lines.  He  continued  to  Eng¬ 
land  where  he  wrote  a  daily  column 
for  the  Star  on  his  experiences  in  “bum¬ 
ming”  around  that  country. 

Crossing  to  Germany,  Sinclair  was 
arrested  for  sumggling  and  returned  to 
Canada  in  the  steerage.  In  1929  he 
went  to  the  Balkans  writing  daily  stor¬ 
ies,  and  in  1930  covered  Lower  Mexico, 
Honduras  and  Yucatan.  In  1931  he 
sailed  from  New  York  to  Casablanca, 
in  Morocco,  and  covered  Morocco  and 
Algeria.  When  the  revolution  broke 
out  in  Spain  he  hurried  over  by  way  of 
Tangier  and  Gibraltar.  His  cabled 
stories  of  the  revolution  from  Seville 
were  given  wide  distribution.  In  1932 
he  made  a  seven-month  trip  around  the 
world,  interviewing  both  Gandhi  and 
Lord  Willingdon  on  the  Indian  situ¬ 
ation.* 

On  his  return  to  Canada  his  book, 
“Footloose  in  India”  was  published. 
He  has  written  numerous  magazine 
articles,  is  married  and  is  the  father 
of  three  children. _ 

Portland  Oregon  Journal,  and  Mrs. 
Chessman  are  parents  of  twin  girls. 
Mr.  Chessman  was  formerly  on  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Astoria  Astorian- 
Budget  under  his  uncle.  Merle  R.  Chess¬ 
man,  publisher. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Leslie  D.  KIMBLE,  managing  edi- 
j  tor  of  the  Corning  (N.  Y.)  Even¬ 
ing  Leader,  is  in  Coming  Hospital  con¬ 
valescing  from  a  major  operation. 

Alex  McNeill  rewrite  man  on  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  has  returned  to  work 
following  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 

Miss  Elizabeth  McCSonigal,  Ro¬ 
chester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  society 
editor,  has  returned  to  her  desk  after  a 
brief  illness. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


For  Every  Taste  and  Need! 

For  laughs:  Goldberg’s  daily  strip. 

For  dog  lovers:  Albert  Payson  Terhune’s  Tales  of  Real  Dogs. 

For  family  comic  fans:  Bungle  Family,  Tuthill. 

For  heart  throbs:  Zoe  Beckley’s  Comer. 

For  pretty  girl  interest:  Dixie  Dugan,  strip  and  page. 

For  human  interest:  Any  one  of  Roe  Fulkerson’s  three  features. 

For  humorous  comment  on  news:  Will  Rogers. 

For  boys:  Oliver’s  Adventures. 

For  fight  fans:  Joe  Palooka. 

For  adventure  thrills:  Driscoll’s  tales  of  the  sea  and  treasure. 

For  everything  in  daily  New  York  life:  O.  O.  McIntyre. 

For  anything  you  need  for  newspaper  entertainment: 

Write  or  rrire. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNITT 
Chairman 
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Swing  To 
The  Heights 

WITH 

Tarzan! 


A  summary  awarded  honor¬ 
able  mention  in  the 

My 

Favorite 

Feature 

contest  conducted  by  The 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 

_ Ml  rAvoBin  'nATcas _ _ 

Tarzan  Is  So 
Different! 

Honorable  IfAtitipn  Award  in 
The  Press-SeimitaPt  Favorite 
Feature  Contest. 


By  MARY  BUTLER 
IMS  N.  rarkwar 

"'T'ARZAN  of  the  Apes”  is  my 
1  favorite  feature  In  the  Press- 
Bdmitar  because  it  is  refreshingly 
dlffeirat  from  daily  life.  It  neither 
mocks  at  our  foibles  nor  carica¬ 
tures  our  peculiarities.  By  un¬ 
limited  imagination  it  carries  me 
completely  away  from  myself  and 
from  the  cares  that  infest  the  day. 

I  love  the  unconquerable  sirirlt  of 
Tarean  and  glory  in  his  might.  I 
thrill  over  his  peril  and  rejoice  in 
the  assurance  ^  his  ultimate  vic¬ 
tory.'  In  this  day,  when  many  of 
us  are  slowly  crawling  from  the 
depths  of  the  depression,  it  Is 
exhilarating  to  swing  from  the 
heights  with  Tarzan. 

Follow  Tarzan’s  thrilling  adven 
tures  daily  in  The  Press-Scimitar. 
Today  you  will  find  Tartan  on 
Page  27. 


For  Term*  and  Samplet  on  the 
Tartan  Daily  Strip  and  Sunday 
Page,  Please  Write  to 

UNITED  FEATURES 

MONTE  BOURJAILT, 

Osneral  Hammer 

220  East  42Bd  Street 
New  York 
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A.  L.  Bannister,  sports  editor,  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Times,  and  Paul  Jones, 
sports  editor,  Asheinlle  Citizen,  are 
members  of  the  special  sports  commit¬ 
tee  named  for  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  1933. 

Kenneth  Uhl,  a  member  of  the  staff 
ot  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  went 
to  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  24,  to  appear 
before  the  Senate  committee  which  is 
considering  a  $15,(X)0,(XX)  relief  bill  to 
help  states  care  for  transient  boys.  Mr. 
Uhl  wrote  a  series  for  the  Item  based 
on  his  personal  experiences  during  a 
“bumming”  trip  across  the  continent. 

Henry  Lefiingweli  Brophy,  assistant 
sports  editor,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican  is  convalescing  from  an  emer¬ 
gency  appendicitis  operation  performed 
Jan.  25. 

Thomas  F.  Hicks  copy  reader,  has 
left  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Detnocrat  dr 
Chronicle. 

N.  L.  Wilson,  state  capitol  reporter. 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  is  a  member  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  legislature 
to  make  a  study  of  departments  and  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  state  government  with 
the  view  of  improving  them  where 
found  necessary. 

Clarence  R.  Klessig,  cartoonist,  She¬ 
boygan  (Wis.)  Press,  has  just  received 
a  personal  letter  of  appreciation  from 
President-elect  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

A.  J.  Sigl,  news  broadcaster  and  state 
editor  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union  addressed  the  Cornell  C!lub  lun¬ 
cheon  in  Rochester  recently. 

Allen  Raymond,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  staff,  broadcast  over 
WEVD  last  week  on  “Technocracy.” 
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Edwin  Camp,  sports  writer,  Atlanta 
Journal,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  feature  section  of  a  Georgia  Bi¬ 
centennial  edition  to  be  published  Feb. 
19. 

Joe  M.  Leonard,  editor  of  the  Gaines¬ 
ville  (Tex.)  Daily  and  Weekly  Register, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Gaines¬ 
ville  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Ernest  A.  L.  Hill,  veteran  Boston 
Globe  reporter  is  giving  a  series  of 
radio  talks  on  famous  Massachusetts 
murder  cases. 

Paul  A.  Haley,  Saugus  district  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item, 
and  Mrs.  Haley  are  parents  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter  bom  Jan  30. 

Vincent  P.  O’Brien,  reporter,  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Item,  is  on  vacation  tour  to 
New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

Major  John  B.  G.  Babcock,  city  hall 
reporter,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press, 
discussed  the  “City  Manager  Form  of 
Government,”  Jan.  24  before  the  Nor¬ 
wich  (N.  Y.)  Rotary  Club.  He  was 
introduced  by  P.  L.  Clark,  editor  of  the 
Norwich  Sun. 

(jeorge  Mason  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Boston  Evening  Transcript,  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  three-weeks’  “vagabond” 
air  trip  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to 
Miami  and  return.  Christopher  E. 
Bom  of  Boston  was  his  pilot.  Mason 
wrote  a  special  article  on  his  trip. 

C.  William  Duncan,  columnist.  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger,  was  the  com¬ 
mencement  speaker  for  the  mid-year 
class  of  John  Harris  High  School, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  last  week. 

John  H.  Towney,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item 
reporter,  interviewed  over  the  marine 
telephone  of  the  N.  E.  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  company  during  the  storm 
that  swept  the  Atlantic ‘seaboard  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  Jan.  28,  Michael  R.  Con¬ 
nolly,  guest  aboard  the  steam  trawler, 
Gertrade  M.  Fauci,  which  was  on  a 
fishing  cruise  off  George’s  banks,  New¬ 
foundland. 

Paul  Hedrick,  oil  editor,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World,  is  at  Oklahoma  City  to 
report  hearings  by  the  old  investigating 
committee  of  the  state  senate. 

Henry  L.  Casserly,  sports  editor, 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times  is  re¬ 
covering  from  an  appendicitis  opera¬ 
tion. 

Ellsworth  C.  French,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Dadly  Chron¬ 
icle  has  been  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  army  reserve  corps, 
and  has  been  assigned  to  the  intelligence 
service. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Howard,  music  critic 
of  the  Buffalo  Times,  fell  while  leav¬ 
ing  her  home  last  week,  breaking  her 
hip.  She  will  be  confin^  in  the  Buf¬ 
falo  General  hospital  for  more  than  a 
month. 

Dorrence  F.  Smith,  city  hall  reporter, 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun,  related 
“Sidelights  of  City  (Jovemment  as  Seen 
by  A  Reporter”  Jan.  24  before  the 
Lions  Club  of  Binghamton. 

Melvin  Price,  28,  correspondent  for 
the  East  St.  Lotus  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal, 
at  Springfield,  has  been  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  to  Congressman-elect  E.  M. 
Schaefer,  of  Illinois,  a  Democrat. 

Julian  Miller,  associate  editor.  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  is  writing  a 
semi-editorial  column  for  the  local 
news  section. 

Hamilton  Thornton,  member  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  staff  and 
graduate  of  St.  Louis  University,  is  the 
instructor  in  charge  of  the  journalism 
course  offered  by  Webster  College  in 
that  city. 

(Joodloe  Barry,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  telegraph  editor,  left  Jan. 
27  for  a  month’s  cruise  to  the  VVest 
Indies.  His  desk  has  been  taken  over 
by  Roy  Yerger,  feature  editor,  whose 
post  has  been  filled  by  Arthur  H. 
Crapsey,  reporter. 

Ben  Garlikov,  of  the  sports  staff, 
Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News,  has  returned 
to  his  desk  after  a  trip  through  the 
south. 

Tom  Collins,  Sunday  editor,  Kansas 


City  Journal-Post,  addressed  the  high 
schcwl  department  of  the  Country  Club 
Christian  Church,  Kansas  City,  Janu¬ 
ary  22. 

John  (^wan,  former  editor,  Boston 
Sunday  Advertiser,  is  now  working  on 
“The  March  of  Events,”  Hearst  Sun¬ 
day  feature,  in  New  York. 

Frank  Titus  Johnson,  assistant  city 
editor,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican, 
and  a  former  athletic  star  at  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute,  has  been  named 
an  official  referee  by  the  Connecticut 
Central  Basketball  Board. 

Wayne  Weishaar,  of  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
has  a  critical  article  on  Technocracy  in 
the  North  American  Review  for  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

James  R.  George,  a  staff  writer  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  is  writing  a 
series  on  “When  Ward  Bosses  Ran  Our 
Schools.” 

I.  M.  Kalnes,  agricultural  editor, 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Bethel 
Church  Lutheran  Brotherhood. 

Edward  T.  Kaveny,  former  political 
reporter,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has 
opened  the  Kaveny  Legislative  Service, 
in  Madison,  Wis. 

Herbert  R.  Mengert,  Columbus  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
has  been  appointed  a  colonel  on  the  staff 
of  Gov.  Laffoon  of  Kentucky. 

CHANGE  OF  OWNERSHIP 

STUART  E.  JOHNSON,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Earlville  (la.)  Review, 
has  purchased  the  Clay  County  Repub¬ 
lican,  Louisville,  Ill.,  from  Judge 
Thomas  S.  Williams,  U.  S.  judge  of 
court  of  customs,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
his  son,  Harold  Williams.  The  Earlville 
Review  was  sold  Nov.  1  by  Mr.  Johnson 
to  F.  S.  Otis,  formerly  of  Blue  Island, 
Ill. 

Roger  Mayhill,  Delphi,  Ind.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Richard  Prickett,  Marion, 
have  purchased  the  Branch  County 
News,  Coldwater,  Mich. 

Wesley  J.  (Jordon  of  Jamestown, 
Kan.,  is  the  new  publisher  of  the 
Scandia  (Kan.)  Journal.  He  has  leased 
tha  paper  from  Hershel  Kannier.  Mr. 
Kannier  has  gone  to  Topeka  to  publish 
Kansas  Facts,  the  state  yearbook. 

J.  Maxwell  Beers,  prominent  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  newspaperman,  has  taken  a  lease 
with  a  purchase  option  on  the  Chemung 
Valley  Reporter,  Horseheads,  N,  Y. 
R.  J.  Cook,  owner,  has  discontinued  ac¬ 
tive  management  of  the  publication,  due 
to  ill  health. 

B.  B.  Brumfield,  former  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  newspaperman  and  one-time  owner 
of  the  Biloxi  (Miss.)  Nervs  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Richer  (Okla.)  Tri-State 
Tribune,  weekly. 

J.  E.  Miller  and  sons  have  purchased 
the  Southwest  Texas  Plainsman, 
Amarillo,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Cheney. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

MISS  THELMA  JACOBS  of 
Okeechobee,  Fla.,  to  DeLoss  Long 
of  the  Sebring  (Fla.)  American  staff, 
recently  in  Fort  Pierce,  Fla. 

L.  D.  Milligan,  vice-president  of 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  Mrs.  Marv  Dewey,  Winnetka, 
Ill.,  Jan.  21.  _ 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

WF.  BROOKS,  executive  assis- 
a  tant  of  the  Associated  Press, 
returned  to  headquarters  in  New  York 
this  week  after  a  10-day  business  trip 
through  the  middle  west. 

Raymond  Crowley,  morning  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Associated  Press  in  New 
York,  and  Mrs.  Crowley  are  the  parents 
of  a  son  bom  Jan.  30. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

PRACTICALLY  all  newspapers  of 
Burlington  County,  New  Jersey 
were  represented  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Burlington  County  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  Jan.  21  at  Bordentown.  Lem 
Raisley,  of  the  Burlington  Press,  presi¬ 
dent,  presided. 

N.  Key  Hart,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times  reporter,  has  been  elect^  man¬ 
ager  of  the  1933  Gridiron  dinner  of  the 
Chattanooga  Press  Club.  Bob 
Twinam,  of  the  News,  will  edit  the 
Gridiron  book.  The  dinner  is  set  for 
the  latter  part  of  February. 

Plans  for  an  advertising  circus  uic 
well  under  way  for  the  seventeentn  an¬ 
nual  dinner  dance  of  the  Philadelphia 
Club  of  Advertising  Women  to  be 
held  on  Feb.  17  in  that  city,  according 
to  Miss  Helen  Klose,  chairman  of  the 
affair. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Anew  German  bi-weekly  news¬ 
paper  the  Milwaukee  Deutsche 
Zeitung,  made  its  first  appearance  in 
Milwaukee  Jan.  23.  It  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  newly  organized  Mil¬ 
waukee  German  News  Co.,  and  will 
take  the  place  of  the  Milwaukee  Herald, 
which  suspended  Oct.  1.  Helmuth  Falk, 
former  dispatch  editor  of  the  Herold,  is 
editor-in-chief. 


SCHOOLS 

PORTRAITS  of  the  late  (Jeorge  B. 

Winship,  founder  of  the  Grand 
Forks  Herald,  and  Norman  B.  Black, 
publisher  of  the  Fargo  Forum  until  his 
death  in  1931,  are  first  to  hang  in  North 
Dakota’s  journalistic  Hall  of  Fame  at 
the  University,  Grand  Forks.  The  por¬ 
traits  were  dedicated  at  the  North 
Dakota  Press  association’s  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Fargo  recently. 

Miss  Lola  Anderson,  member  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  sails  from  New 
York,  Feb.  11,  on  the  S.  S.  Santa 
Maria  for  South  America,  to  engage 
in  research  and  study  in  journalism. 
She  has  been  granted  a  year’s  leave  of 
absence. 

Students  of  two  Pacific  Coast  uni¬ 
versities  edited  the  Vancouver  Sun  on 
successive  Tuesdays,  Jan.  17  and  24. 
Staff  of  the  Ubyssey,  student  organ  of 
the  University  of  British  Columbia, 
Vancouver,  took  charge  of  all  editions 
Jan.  17.  Advanced  students  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism.  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  performed  a  similar 
exploit  the  following  Tuesday. 

Harold  K.  Schellenger,  publisher  of 
the  Jackson  (O.)  Herald,  and  secretary 
of  the  Buckeye  Press  Association,  has 
been  appoint^  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president  of  Ohio  State  University, 
Dr.  J.  J.  Morrill.  He  will  also  be 
an  assistant  in  the  university  news 
bureau,  a  part  of  the  journalism  school. 
Prof.  Osman  C.  Hooper’s  retirement 
to  become  professor  emeritus  of  the 
Ohio  school  of  journalism,  has  been 
followed  by  the  advancement  of  Prof. 
James  E.  Pollard  in  the  school,  but  Ik 
retains  the  title  of  director  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  news  bureau,  with  Mr,  Schellen¬ 
ger  as  assistant  in  active  charge  of  the 
work.  The  latter’s  successor  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Herald  has  not  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

Permanent  establishment  of  the  Henry 
Schott  Memorial  Prize  in  Advertising 
has  recently  been  announced  at  the  Um- 
versity  of  Kansas,  following  the  receipt 
of  $2,500  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Henry 
Schott. 

Department  of  journalism.  University 
of  Kansas,  will  offer  a  course  in 
“Newspaper  Circulation”  next  semester. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Rochester  (n.  y.)  times- 

UNION,  special  automobile  sec¬ 
tion,  16  pages,  Jan.  25,  in  conjunction 
with  the  annual  Rochester  Automobile 
Show. 


MILITARY  HONOR  AWARDED 

Bert  Kemmerer,  managing  editor, 
Guthrie  (Okla.)  Leader  and  commander 
of  the  LeBron  post  of  the  American 
Legion  at  Guthrie  and  holder  of  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  and  the 
Croix  de  Guerre,  has  been  awarded  an¬ 
other  military  honor.  The  Purple  Heart. 
A  wound  received  in  action  furnished 
the  basis  for  this  decoration. 


(I 
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Tht  Travelers  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD 


The  Travelers  Indemnity  Company 


The  Travelers  Fire  Insurance  Company 

CONNECTICUT 


AUTOMOBILE  ACCIDENT  CASUALTIES 
ARE  WORSE  THAN  WAR 


Many  agencies  are  striving  to  reduce  the  hazards 
that,  under  present  conditions,  exist  on  our  streets  and 
highways.  In  the  front  rank  of  this  movement  to  safe¬ 
guard  life  and  limb  has  been  the  press  of  the  country. 

Very  shortly  a  new  58-page  book  entitled,  “They 
Call  Us  Civilized,”  will  be  published  by  The  Trav¬ 
elers  Insurance  Company,  as  a  successor  to  “Tre¬ 
mendous  Trifles”  and  “Worse  Than  War.”  In  the 
new  publication,  the  question  is  asked,  “What  W'ill 
the  Future  Say?”  when  a  comparison  is  made  be¬ 
tween  our  deaths  and  injured  in  automobile  accidents 
and  the  massacre  of  early  Christians  in  the  arenas, 
the  raids  of  Indians  on  American  settlers,  or  the 
burning  of  witches  at  the  stake.  Will  coming  gen¬ 
erations,  reading  our  record  of  misuse  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  look  back  upon  us  as  civilized? 

As  in  previous  years,  the  analysis  of  the  country’s 
1932  automobile  accident  experience  will  contain 
tables  of  statistics  on  the  number  of  persons  killed 


and  injured,  the  types  of  accidents  and  how  they 
occurred,  and  information  indicating  how  greater 
safety  on  our  streets  and  highways  may  be  brought 
about.  A  copy  of  this  new  booklet  will  be  sent  to 
any  publication  or  staff  member  of  any  paper  upon 
request.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  News 
Bureau,  The  Travelers,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Whether  as  new  material,  as  a  basis  for  editorial 
comment,  or  for  display  purposes  in  connection  with 
local  advertisements,  the  booklet  “They  Call  Us  Civil¬ 
ized”  is  published  to  aid  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
of  automobile  accident  prevention,  wherever  possible. 

How  many  persons  will  be  killed  and  injured  in 
traflSc  accidents  this  year  will  depend,  as  it  always 
has,  on  how  drivers  and  pedestrians  use  the  streets 
and  highways.  To  get  the  general  public  to  drive 
and  walk  more  sensibly  is  so  tremendous  a  task  that 
its  very  size  and  importance  challenge  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  capacity  of  all. 


Published  in  the  Interest  of  Safety- 


During  all  the  wars  in  which  this  country  has  engaged  as  a  nation — the  Revolutionary,  the 
War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish-American,  and  the  World  War — Americans 
killed  in  action  or  who  died  of  wounds — numbered  under  300,000. 

But  in  the  last  fifteen  years — a  period  approximating  the  total  duration  of  the  six  major  wars  of 
this  country — Americans  killed  in  automobile  accidents  within  the  United  States  or  who  died  of  such 
injuries  have  numbered  325,000.  So, — 
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UR  OVN  VOQ!X> 

or  Letters 


REARING  Into  Print”  is  the 
title  of  F.  Fraser  Bond’s  new 
book,  describing  modem  newspaper  tech* 
nique  for  writers.  It  is  a  product  of 
the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  and 
the  author  is  a  professor  of  joum^ism, 
Columbia  University.  This  text  book 
will  be  helpful  to  any  student  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  many  professional  writers  would 
benefit  their  style  were  they  to  accept 
its  findings. 

Mr.  Bond  discusses  reader-interest 
from  many  angles  and  tells  how  a  writer 
may  attract  and  hold  an  audience.  In 
a  chapter  on  reader  psychology  Mr. 
Bond  urges  the  reporter  or  editor  to 
keep  a  steady  eye  on  the  liten^  mar¬ 
kets  to  discover  what  material  is  in  de¬ 
mand.  He  splits  the  world  of  readers 
into  three  sections  (1)  Intellectuals, 
relative  small  group  tending  toward 
cynicism;  (2)  Practical  people — the  go- 
getters,  not  interested  in  art  or  cyni¬ 
cism;  (3)  non-intellectiwls  —  largest 
group,  reading  cheap  material  and  going 
to  the  movies.  Study  these  groups  and 
give  them  what  they  want  in  order  to 
succeed,  he  says. 

The  book  contains  an  excellent  chap¬ 
ter  on  how  a  story  may  be  told,  with 
many  citations  from  the  works  of  suc¬ 
cessful  reporters  and  good  newspapers. 
TTiere  are  technical  descriptions  of  news 
reporting,  feature  writing,  interviewing, 
reference  sources  and  other  factors  in 
practical  journalism,  all  interestingly  re¬ 
lated.  This  is  an  excellent  survey.  Mr. 
Bond  for  six  years  was  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  New  York  Times. — M.E.P. 

*  *  * 

«*^"T^HE  most  critical  factor  in  the 
X  effectiveness  of  advertising,  and 
the  one  which  dwarfs  all  other  factors 
in  comparison,  is  the  character  of  the 
central  theme  or  the  advertising  mes¬ 
sage,”  concludes  Henry  C.  Link,  of  the 
Psychological  Corporation,  New  York, 
writing  in  the  Harvard  Business  Re¬ 
view  for  January  on  New  Method 
of  Testing  Advertising  Effectiveness.” 

The  meth'jd  described  consists  of  in¬ 
terviews  wnh  housewives,  in  which  they 
are  asked  to  answer  such  questions  as : 
“What  canned  fruit  company  advertises, 
•Just  the  Center  Slices!’?”  “What  prod¬ 
uct  used  in  automobiles  uses  pictures 
of  little  black  dogs  in  its  advertising?” 
“What  coffee  uses  the  ‘Vita-fresh’  proc¬ 
ess?”  The  questions  all  concerned  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  current  issues  of  six 
leading  magazines. 

On  the  basis  of  interviews  in  widely 
scattered  cities  and  towns,  Mr.  Link 
found  that  in  some  cases  advertising 
exerted  “amazing  influence”  but  that  in 
other  instances  the  advertising  fell  far 
below  these  results.  In  a  test  last  year. 
69  per  cent  of  the  housewives  answered 
“Chase  &  Sanborn”  to  a  question  about 
the  date  on  the  can,  and  S9.7  per  cent 
replied  “Ipana”  to  a  question  about 
“pink  toothbrush.” 

“On  the  other  hand.”  he  writes,  “the 
themes  of  certain  very  extensive  cam¬ 
paigns  registered  correctly  among  only 
15.6  per  cent.  11.3  per  cent,  and  even  7 
per  cent,  of  these  housewives. 

“In  some  cases,  single  advertisements, 
appearing  only  once,  registered  better 
than  campaigns  which  had  run  in  all 
the  major  magazines  for  six  months,  a 
year,  or  longer.  That  is  to  say,  some 
advertising  was  50,  100,  or  150  times 
more  effective,  as  measured  by  this  test, 
than  other  advertising.  The  most  con¬ 
spicuous  example  of  this  was  the  result 
of  the  question,  ‘What  soap  advertises 
“Stop  those  runs  in  stockings”?’  This 
was  the  headline,  explained  in  the  copy, 
of  a  full-page  advertisement  for  Lux 
soap  which  l»d  appeared  in  just  one  of 
the  leading  women’s  magazines.  Al¬ 
most  one-half  of  the  housewives,  47.7 
per  cent,  answered  ‘Lux.’  This  one 
insertion,  costing  about  $8,000,  was 
found  six  times  as  effective  as  a  year’s 
campaign  advertising  another  article  and 
costing  about  a  million  dollars,  a  ratio 


of  750  to  1.  The  average  of  correct 
answers  to  the  thirteen  most  effective 
campaigns  or  advertisements  was  36.3 
per  cent.  The  average  for  the  fourteen 
least  effective  was  8.8  per  cent.” 

In  a  recent  talk  before  the  New  York 
chapter  of  the  American  Marketing 
Society,  Mr.  Link  named  the  following 
advertisers  as  having  been  the  most 
effective  in  their  respective  fields : 
Cigarettes,  Chesterfield ;  coffee.  Chase  & 
Sanborn;  automobiles,  Plymouth;  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerators,  funeral  Electric ; 
toothpastes,  Ipana ;  radios.  General  Elec¬ 
tric  ;  canned  foods,  Del  Maize  Corn 
Niblets;  gasolines,  Texaco. — R.S.M. 

*  *  * 

The  problem  of  the  newspaper-radio 
relationship  is  too  close  to  the  news¬ 
paper  profession  for  its  members  to  see 
it  clearly,  accordi^  to  Elzey  Roberts, 
publisher,  St.  Louis  Star  and  Times,  in 
an  article,  “Competitive  Relationship  of 
Radio  and  the  Press,”  in  the  January 
Typographical  Journal. 

Mr.  Roberts  compares  various  phases 
of  the  two,  including  speed  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  product,  advertising,  cost  of 
raw  material  (radio’s  is  described  as 
“zero”),  and  use  of  the  same  precious 
ingredient,  news,  with  the  one  furnish¬ 
ing  this  item  to  the  other  gratis.  News¬ 
paper  publishers  are  scored  for  un¬ 
wittingly  aiding  their  competitor  by  an 
attitude  of  criticism  toward  it  rather 
than  attempting  to  improve  their  own 
product  and  industry. 

It  is  suggesetd  that  publishers  use  the 
following  questions  as  an  aid  in  a  real¬ 
ization  of  ^e  competition  radio: 

1.  Did  I  have  any  idea  four  years  ago 
that  radio  would  take  from  my  columns 
as  much  advertising  as  it  already  has? 

2.  Did  I  have  the  remotest  conception 
four  years  ago  that  the  radio  would 
invade  the  newspaper  field  in  as  many 
different  ways  as  it  already  has,  includ¬ 
ing  news,  editorials,  book  reviews,  dra¬ 
matic  criticism,  comics,  beauty  hints 
and  practically  every  other  worthwhile 
newspaper  feature? 

3.  If  the  children  of  today  are  edu¬ 
cated  to  listen  to  the  radio  Instead  of 
reading  the  papers,  are  they  likely  to 
change  these  habits  In  later  life? 

4.  If  people  become  accustomed  to 
getting  news  hy  radio  along  with  enter¬ 
tainment  and  other  diversions,  will  they 
continue  in  as  great  numbers  to  pay  2 
or  3  cents  a  day  for  my  product? 

5.  If  newspapers  pay  vast  sums  of 
money  for  news  to  create  an  advertising 
product  and  then  supply  news  free  to 
another  advertising  medium,  is  it  not 
logical  to  expect  that  the  medium  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  free  news  foundation  will 
undersell  the  one  that  pays  for  its  news? 

6.  With  the  newspaper  practically 
built  on  the  idea  of  speed,  should  not 
newspaper  publishers  be  greatly  con¬ 
cern^  when  a  competitor  springs  up 
having  such  speed  that  it  annihilates  the 
time  element? 

7.  Should  not  any  manufacturer  with 
a  high  cost  of  raw  material  be  alarmed 
when  he  faces  a  new  competitor  with 
no  cost  of  raw  material? 

Realization  of  the  problem,  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  believes,  will  result  in  extensive 
conferences  to  discuss  its  various  angles. 
Any  solution,  he  believes,  will  include 
abolishment  of  radio  exploitation,  giv¬ 
ing  it  only  the  news  treatment  it  de¬ 
serves  ;  protection  of  news ;  introduction 
of  constructive  competition  instead  of 
blindly  recognizing  no  other  competition 
but  another  newspaper. 

*  •  • 

Drew  PEARSON  formerly  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  book,  “Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round”  and  now  conductor  of  a  syndi¬ 
cated  column  with  that  title,  writes  for 
both  Harper’s  and  Scribner’s  February 
issues.  In  Harper’s  he  writes  the  lead 
article,  “The  President-Elect,”  a  favor¬ 
able  and  attractive  picture  of  Governor 
Roosevelt,  with  an  introductory  picture 
of  “two  tragic  twists  of  fate,”  without 
which  he  would  not  have  been  cata¬ 
pulted  into  the  Presidency:  “his  own 
infantile  paralysis  in  1921  and  the 
nation’s  intense  economic  disease  in 
1932.” 

In  Scribner’s  the  picture  is  of 
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“Watchdogs  of  the  Budget,”  with  the 
scene  in  Washington.  “Comptroller 
General  J.  R.  McC^rl  and  the  Director 
of  the  Budget,  Col.  J.  Clawson  Roop, 
are  the  financial  czars  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
Inc.,  the  two  valves  of  government  ex¬ 
travagance,”  Mr.  Pearson  says. 

The  same  issue  of  Scribner’s  has  a 
violent  and  verbose  attack  on  Tech¬ 
nocracy — “Tempest  on  a  Slide  Rule” — 
by  Virgil  Jordan,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Conference  Board.  If 
you  don’t  like  Technocracy  read  Dr. 
Jordan  and  borrow  some  of  his  allitera¬ 
tive  vituperation  of  “this  black  swan  of 
cold-blocked  scientific  analysis  whose 
sibilant  statistics  sentence  all  this  struc¬ 
ture  of  debt  claims  to  destruction.”  Or 
“men  on  horseback,  all  messiahs  with 
an  M.E.”  And  Stuart  Chase  writes 
“World  Without  Money” — quite  on  the 
Technocratic  side,  revealing  “Ae  con¬ 
flict  between  the  real  world  and  the 
money  world,”  and  repeating  the  stock 
story  of  the  wonderful  possibilities  of 
cloth  made  from  ramie:  no  chance  of 
commercial  development  because  it 
would  ruin  cotton  growing,  wool  grow¬ 
ing,  flax  growing,  ^If  a  dozen  indus¬ 
tries,  and  five  billions  of  purchasing 
power! 

Local  money,  wcxxlen  money  and  bar¬ 
ter  are  in  actual  use.  “Your  dollar  is 
apparently  doomed  to  death.”  he  says, 
whether  you  find  any  truth  in  it  or  not 
you  had  better  read  it  to  learn  the  sort 
of  doctrine  that  is  being  proclaimed  in 
conservative  magazines. — R.  W. 

*  •  • 

Henry  JUSTIN  smith,  Chicago 
Daily  News  managing  editor,  has 
written  a  new  and  briefer  history  of 
Chicago’s  last  100  years  in  “Chicago’s 
Great  Century”  (Consolidated  Publish¬ 
ers,  $1).  The  book  is  the  official  his¬ 
tory  of  (Thicago,  sponsored  by  the  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Progress.  Mr.  Smith,  who  has 
written  other  books  on  Chicago,  has 
given  the  World’s  Fair  a  dramatic  and 
swift-moving  picture  of  the  city  he 
knows  so  well. 

*  *  « 

Anew  ma^zlne,  to  be  known  as 
The  Michigan  Sportsman,  will  be 
published  in  Lansing  soon,  with  Jack 
\’an  Coevering,  outdoor  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  as  editor.  The  first 
issue  was  to  appear  in  February.  Among 
newspaper  outdoor  editors  who  will 
contribute  to  the  publication  are  Bob 
Becker,  Chicago  Tribune;  Ben  East, 
Booth  Newspapers;  Cal  Johnson;  Lee 
Smits,  Detroit  Times;  Max  Sandy, 
Grand  Rapids  Herald  and  Harold  Titus, 
author  and  conservationist. 

V  *  * 

IF  YOU  have  been  meaning  to  retire 
some  day  on  the  revenue  from  a 
syndicate  feature  as  yet  unmarketed, 
better  turn  to  “The  Syndicate  Racket” 
by  H.  H.  McClure  in  the  February 
issue  of  The  American  Spectator.  The 
“good  old  days”  before  ghosting  and 
hack  work  entered  the  syndicate  field, 
the  market  today,  what  can  happen  a 
new  writer,  and  some  of  the  trade’s 
tricks  are  discussed. 
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ECENT  headlines  from 
the  news  pages  of  The 
Journal-Transcript  portraying  Pe¬ 
oria’s  employment  condition. 

Peoria's  diversified  industries 
have  kept  unemployment  here  at 
a  minimum.  Payrolls  every  week 
have  given  Peorians  money  with 
which  to  buy  the  necessities  and 
comforts  of  life.  These  employed 
thousands  have  never  lost  the 
habit  of  spending.* 

Now,  with  Peoria  industries 
picking  up,  more  and  more 
money  will  be  loosed  into  the 
normal  flow  of  business.  Con¬ 
sistently  above  the  national  av¬ 
erage,  Peoria’s  retail  sales  will 
climb  to  new  peaks  during  1933. 

It’s  a  simple  matter  to  reach 
these  thousands  of  employed 
people  in  Peoria  economically. 
One  medium,  The  Peoria  Journal- 
Transcript,  gives  Peoria  adver¬ 
tisers  dominant  coverage  by  go¬ 
ing  into  "4  out  of  y  Peoria 
homes. 

•The  bulk  of  trade  area 
buyers  are  those  with 
family  incomes  of  over 
three  thousand  dollars. 
Their  buying  habits  have 
shown  no  appreciable 
decline. 

THE  PEORIA 
JOURNAL' 
TRANSCRIPT 

Represented  Nationally  By 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 

Chicago  New  York  Boston 
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subscriptions”  was  amended  by  addition  Poultry  publications  were  exempted 
of  this:  “Provided  that  the  associa-  from  breaking  down  their  circulations 
tion’s  records  are  made  available  to  the  accordinjg  to  population  groups  and  rural 
A.B.C.  If  properly  qualified,  subscrip-  free  delivery  routes, 
tions  to  a  privately  owned  publication  The  New  Glasgow  (N.  S.)  Evening 
purchased  by  an  association  which  does  News,  the  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Press, 

stricken  out  which  said:  “The  only  not  submit  its  records  to  audit  by  the  weekly,  and  the  Philadelphia  Tribune, 

figures  concerning  circulation  which  can  A.B.C.  shall  be  set  up  as  term  subscrip-  weekly,  were  admitted  to  full  member- 

1  .-j  ,^1  L  .1  .  bulk.”  ship,  having  qualified  since  the  last 

Because  of  inability  to  check  circula-  meeting.  La  Prensa,  Mexico  City  news- 

tions  scattered  widely  throughout  the  paper,  was  elected  to  membership,  sub¬ 
world,  the  board  decided  not  to  admit  or  ject  to  release  of  audit  report,  as  were 

retain  member  publications  after  Dec.  the  following  magazines:  The  Stage, 

31,  1933,  if  their  newsdealer  circulation  The  Spur,  Futura  Publications  (Movie 

),  all  of  New 
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G.  £•  Q*  Johnson,  Now  Federal 
Judge,  Will  Address  Publishers 
At  Chicago  Meeting — Other 

Speakers  Named  be  quoted  in  the  paragraph  of  the  pub- 

-  lisher’s  statement  devoted  to  general  ex- 

(Special  to  e:oitor  &  Publisher;  planations  shall  be  the  ‘total  net  paid 
Chicago,  Feb.  1— Federal  Judge  ^•'om  audit  reports.”  Instead,  the  fol- 
Ceorge  E.  Q.  Johnson  of  Chicago,  lowing  was  added “No  analysis  oi 

former  U.  S.  district  attorney  who  sue-  breakdown  oi  unpaid  distribution  shall  -  — — -  - 

cessfully  prosecuted  A1  Capone  for  allowed  in  the  paragraph  devoted  to  outside  the  United  States  and  Canada  Mirror,  Love  Mirror)  _ 
failure  to  pay  federal  income  taxes,  will  general  explanations.”  _  ^  equals  or  exceeds  25  per  cent  of  their  York  (3ity;  and  Mexico  al  Dia,  Mexico 

speak  on  “Crime  as  a  Community  Prob-  ^  paragraph  defining  “association  total  distribution.  City, 

lem"  at  the  Tuesday  luncheon  meeting 
oi  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
convention  here  Feb.  21-22. 

President  A.  O.  Lindsay,  Quincy 
(Ill.)  Hcrald-Whig,  announced  today 
that  economies  in  newspaper  publishing 
will  be  a  topic  of  special  interest  at  the 
two-day  meeting  in  the  Morrison  Hotel. 

Charles  R.  Butler,  Mankato  (Minn.) 

Free  Press,  first  vice-president  of  the 
Inland  and  for  12  years  chairman  of 
the  cost  committee,  will  outline  operat¬ 
ing  costs  of  middle-western  newspapers 
in  the  light  of  present-day  business  con¬ 
ditions.  F.  R.  Chapman,  Flint  (Mich.) 

Daily  Journal,  will  talk  on  “Economies 
in  Newspaper  Publishing.”  Fred  Naeter, 
co-publisher.  Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.) 

Southeast  Missourian,  will  speak  on 
“Credits  and  Collections  in  1933.” 

\V.  R.  Ronald,  Mitchell  (S.  D.)  Re¬ 
publican,  a  member  of  the  Domestic 
Allotment  Plan  national  committee, 
will  outline  this  project  as  it  affects 
newspapers.  His  talk  will  mark  the 
first  public  presentation  of  the  unani¬ 
mous  conclusions  of  the  committee. 

J.  L.  Frazier,  editor.  Inland  Printer, 
will  give  a  stereoptican  lecture  on 
“Newspaper  Typography  and  Makeup.” 

Verne  Joy,  Centralia  (Ill.)  Daily 
Sentinel,  will  preside  as  chairman  of 
the  executive  session  round  table  dis¬ 
cussion  on  departmental  problems  in 
newspaper  publishing. 

A.  W.  Shipton,  Springfield  (Ill.) 

State  Journal,  will  speak  on  “.An  Argu- 


— Business  Conditions  Here  Are  Not  as  Good  as  1926’‘29! 

But  these  7  Brief  Facts  Indicate  The 


SPOKANE  MARKET  IS  A 
^  BRIGHT  SPOT  for 

1933  SALES  DRIVES! 


^  Spokane  urban  market  per  capita  retail  sales  87% 
above  U.  S.  average;  30%  above  average  all  cities 
100,000  to  500,000  * 

Spokane  department  store  sales  172%  above  U.  S. 
average;  automobile  sales  146%  greater;  house¬ 
hold  appliances  95%.* 


The  Spokane  Market’s  sources  of  income  are  well  diversified — 
fruits,  farms,  mines,  lumber,  live  stock,  wool  and  manufactured 
products.  Even  the  per  farm  income  of  Washington,  Oregon 
and  Idaho,  1924-1929,  was  41%  above  U.  S.  average.  Therefore, 
unquestionably  in  preferred  class  now. 

Spokane  Market  sales  volume  important — $302,000,000;  Port¬ 
land  Market  $313,000,000;  Seattle-Tacoma  $382,000,000.* 


O.  W.  LITTLE  HONORED 

0.  W.  Little,  publisher,  Alma  (Kan.) 
Enterprise,  has  been  honored  by  the 
Kansas  Press  Association  by  being  made 
a  life  member.  Mr.  Little  has  been 
secretary  of  the  organization  many 
years.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
association  last  week  at  Topeka,  W.  A. 
Bailey  of  the  Kansas  City  Kansan  was 
elect^  president,  succeeding  E.  A. 
Briles  of  Stafford  Courier.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  entered  a  protest  against  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  operating  the  parcel 
post  department  at  a  loss.  “The  govem- 
mpnt  is  using  taxpayers’  money  to  give 
mail  order  houses  an  advantage  over 
local  merchants,"  said  Walter  Neibar- 
ger  of  the  Tonganoxic  Mirror,  who  led 
the  discussion. 


PiTtinctly  Different! — A.  B.  G.  trade  area  sales  Spokane 
Market,  51.8%  outside  of  city;  Seattle,  11%  outside;  Portland, 
18%  outside.* 

THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  and  SPOKANE  CHRONI¬ 
CLE  do  the  urban  Spokane  Market  advertising  job  completely 
— approx.  90,000  combined  circulation  for  101,247  families. 
Polk’s  Consumer  Study  shows  circulation  85%  UNduplicated. 
Send  for  Polk  Spokane  Market  Facts — no  charge.  Include 
Spokane  Market  for  1933 — get  30%  above  average  results. 


* — All  figures  based  on  U.  S.  Census  of  Sales,  Dept,  of  Commerce 
Survey  of  P.  N.  Government  figures  and  Polk  Consumer  Studies. 


or  in  California,  or  S’e<LC 
Mexico  or  Texas.  This  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation  is  not 
scattered  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  96  per  cent  of  it  is  con¬ 
centrated  right  here  in  New 
York  City  and  its  suburbs, 
the  market  of  largest  sales 
opportunities  .  .  .  And  that’s 
one  reason  why  The  Sun 
does  such  a  good  selling  job 
in  New  York. 


REVIEW  -  CHRONICLE  GENERAL  ADVERTISING  BUREAU 


POLK  SAYS 

Review-Chronicle 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  ADVERTISING  PAGE 
DRAWS  NEW  ACCOUNTS  FOR  DAILIES 

Nearly  Fifty  New  Contracts  For  Small  Space  Signed  By 
Albany  News  and  Knickerbocker  Press — Copy 
Inserted  On  Weekly  Basis 


Success  stories  of  neighborhood 
merchants  feature  the  daily  confer¬ 
ences  of  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
and  Knickerbock  Press  advertising  staff, 
with  nearly  50  new  accounts  established 
on  a  contract  basis  in  the  past  few 
weeks. 

“Give  the  small  space  user  a  break," 
is  the  plea  of  John  J.  Connors,  adver¬ 
tising  director  for  the  two  Gannett 
dailies,  as  he  pushes  forward  a  pet  idea 
he  has  nurtured  for  months.  The  cam¬ 
paign  was  started  last  December  with 
a  Page  One  editorial  which  told  how  a 
neighborhood  druggist  increased  his 
business  overnight  by  buying  an  inch  of 
advertising  space. 

The  neighborhood  advertising  page 
has  recently  been  put  on  a  weekly  basis 
in  both  the  News  and  Knickerbocker 
Press,  running  in  the  former  Thursday 
nights  and  the  latter  Friday  mornings. 
The  one,  two  and  three-inch  advertise¬ 
ments  are  grouped  on  the  so-called  “City 
Page”  of  each  newspaper,  the  selling 
appeal  to  the  advertisers  being  both  the 
local  news  attraction  and  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  grouping  20  or  more  small  pieces 
of  copy. 

The  number  of  new  accounts  in  this 
field  became  so  large  this  week  that 
many  newcomers  were  sold  on  other 
pages,  particularly  sports  and  woman’s 
sections.  Mr.  Connors  and  Walter  P. 
Plummer,  editCH'ial  director,  have  agreed 
to  restrict  the  placement  of  advertising 
on  the  city  page  to  50  per  cent  No 
merchant  copy  is  allowed  above  the 
fold. 

A  regulation  also  has  been  decreed 
which  prevents  use  of  reverse  cuts  in 
the  small  advertisements  beyond  two- 
inch  depth,  except  where  one  may  be 
applied  for  background  effect  in  a  larger 
space.  The  largest  copy  thus  far  in  the 
new  neighborhood  grouping  has  been 
two  columns  by  three  in^es. 

Mr.  Connors  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  it  is  not  a  fantastic  scheme  to 
attract  new  linage. 

“We  have  sold  more  than  30  accounts 
— most  of  them  accounts  we  never  had 
in  the  two  newspapers  before — on  13- 
week  contracts,"  he  said.  “Some  al¬ 
ready  have  extended  their  contracts  for 
longer  periods. 

“Each  member  of  the  advertising  staff 
is  assigned  to  contact  two  new  ac¬ 
counts  a  week.  He  files  a  report  after 
his  first  call  detailing  the  prospective 
advertiser’s  experiences  with  newspaper 
or  other  forms  of  copy.  If  a  contract 
has  not  been  obtained  on  the  first  call 
the  solicitor  returns  and  again  makes 
a  report. 

“If  he  fails  on  a  third  call  to  the 
prospect,  the  account  is  transferred  to 
another  solicitor  who  applies  the  final 
sales  talk. 

“Druggists,  meat  markets,  independent 
grocery  stores,  clothing  merchants  and 
beauty  parlors  are  among  the  clientele 
already  signed  up.  Their  business  ordi¬ 
narily  would  be  confined  to  residents 
of  a  particular  neighborhood,  or  de¬ 
pendent  upon  word  of  mouth  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“Since  we  began  this  group  advertis¬ 
ing  idea  a  few  weeks  ago,  several  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  reported  exceptional  suc¬ 
cess  in  profitably  extending  their  busi¬ 
ness  beyond  their  immediate  regions. 
One  client  told  me  today  he  received  $12 
in  new  business  directly  attributed  to 
the  first  insertion  of  copy  costing 
slightly  more  than  $1." 

Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  have  been  sold  on  a  com¬ 
bination  basis  for  both  newspapers,  at 
the  regular  local  advertising  rates. 
Weekly  change  of  copy  is  being  encour¬ 
aged,  rather  than  card  advertisements. 
A  few  of  the  city’s  larger  advertisers 
are  being  attracted  to  the  page  for  copy 
introducing  a  special  item  or  bargain. 

In  connection  with  the  same  idea.  Mr. 
Connors  also  started  a  series  of  co¬ 


operative  barber  advertising.  Five 
downtown  shops  are  joining  in  two- 
column  nine  inch  copy  that  runs  weekly 
on  the  sports  pages.  The  copy  exploits 
the  values  afforded  to  men  in  haircuts 
at  50  cents  and  shaves  at  25  cents. 
Quality  and  service  are  stressed.  Also 
sharing  in  the  cost  of  the  advertisement 
are  a  barber  supply  house  and  a  linen 
service  company. 

Distinction  is  being  maintained  in 
most  of  the  neighborhood  copy  by  the 
use  of  signature  cuts  designed  by  the 
newspapers’  art  department. 

THREE  OHIO  GROUPS 
ARE  COMBINED 

Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Formed 

Embracing  Dailies  and  Weeklies 
— Will  Promote  Interests 
of  State  Press 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publishbr) 

Columbus,  O.,  Feb.  2 — Coordination 
of  the  old  Ohio  Newspaper  Association, 
the  Buckeye  Press  Association  and  the 
.\ssociated  Ohio  Dailies  into  one  organ¬ 
ization  to  be  known  as  the  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Association  was  effected  at  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations  in  this  city  this  week.  It 
was  felt  that  more  good  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  if  all  the  newspapers  of  the 
state  were  combined  into  one  associa¬ 
tion.  These  directors  were  named : 

Metropolitan  dailies — W.  F.  Wiley, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Chester  MacTam- 
many,  Columbus  Citizen,  G.  M.  Rogers, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Small  dailies — Roy  Moore,  Canton 
Repository,  W.  O.  Littick,  Zanesville 
Times-Recorder,  and  Claude  Rowley, 
Ashtabula  Star-Beacon. 

Weeklies — Raymond  B.  Howard, 
London  Press,  Granville  Barrere,  Hills¬ 
boro  News-Herald  and  Ray  White, 
Millersburg  Farmer-Hub. 

Addressing  the  Associated  Ohio 
Dailies  at  their  opening  session,  George 
M.  Rogers  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  urged  that  the  three  associa¬ 
tions  work  together,  declaring  that  the 
newspaper  industry  of  Ohio  is  divided 
and  that  on  several  occasions  the  asso¬ 
ciations  had  been  found  working  against 
each  other.  He  said  that  the  state’s 
newspapers  would  never  receive  the 
recognition  they  deserve  unless  they 
joined  in  fighting  for  their  common 
interest. 

George  V.  Sheridan,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Retail  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Ohio,  explained  the  tax  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  state  and  the  attitude  of 
the  legislature.  The  general  assembly 
is  now  engaged  in  framing  a  new  tax 
program. 

William  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  A.N.P.A.,  out¬ 
lined  the  activities  of  that  organization. 
Ohio  has  a  larger  membership  in  the 
Bureau  than  any  other  state,  he  said. 
Gov.  George  White  and  Lieut.  Gov. 
Charles  Sawyer  were  among  the  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  luncheon  Tuesday. 

Paul  Bellamy,  editor,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  said  that  the  need  of  the  hour 
is  straight  thinking  on  the  part  of  news¬ 
papermen  and  urged  every  editor  to 
“keep  his  journalistic  shirt  on.”  The 
speaker  asserted  that  never  before  had 
newspapers  handled  a  depression  as 
fully  and  capably  as  they  have  handled 
the  present  one,  and  declared  that  so 
long  as  newspapers  present  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  situation,  viewing  it  from 
all  angles,  no  one  will  starve.  He  com¬ 
mended  the  people  generally  on  their 
morale  and  praised  those  who  had 
shown  a  willingness  to  make  sacrifices 
that  others  might  benefit.  Mr.  Bellamy 
declared  that  waste  and  prodigality 
must  Iw  driven  from  the  government. 

President  R.  C.  Snyder  directed  at¬ 
tention  to  a  Shopping  News  in  a  small 


city  in  Ohio,  which  is  hopelessly  in 
debt.  It  was  found  that  the  paper  owed 
one  paper  supply  house  $1,600.  He 
was  disposed  to  criticize  paper  houses 
which  furnish  supplies  to  concerns  that 
are  engaged  in  unfair  competition  with 
newspapers,  and  esi^cially  when  they 
are  unable  to  pay  their  debts.  He  urged 
publishers  to  ascertain  who  is  financing 
some  of  the  shopping  publications. 

Declaring  that  the  newspapers  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  radio,  C.  A. ‘Rowley 
of  the  Ashtabula  Star-Beacon,  sub¬ 
mitted  several  questions  for  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  consider,  with  possible  action 
later  on.  These  dealt  with  possible 
conflict  between  newspapers  and  the 
radio,  interference  with  newspaper  rev¬ 
enue,  effect  on  news,  possible  coopera¬ 
tion  between  newspapers  and  radio,  re¬ 
placement  of  newspapers  by  radio,  sale 
of  news  by  press  associations  to  broad¬ 
casting  companies,  etc. 

Prof.  O.  C.  Hooper  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  elected  a  life  member  of 
the  Associated  Ohio  Dailies  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  long  and  valuable  service 
to  the  newspapers  of  the  state. 

Officers  were  re-elected  as  follows: 
President,  R.  C.  Snyder,  Norwalk  Re¬ 
flector-Herald;  W.  J.  Reck,  Columbus 
Ohio  State  Joumed,  Gordon  Bush, 
Athens  Messenger,  F.  S.  Wallace, 
Coshocton  Tribune,  vice-presidents; 
F.  W.  Spencer,  Nervark  Advocate,  sec¬ 
retary;  Albert  Dix,  Ravenna  Record, 
treasurer. 


STUDENTS  WRITING  SPORTS 

The  reporting  of  high  school  sports 
in  Chicago  and  suburban  territory  has 
been  centralized  by  the  City  News  Bu¬ 
reau  by  training  81  high  school  corre¬ 
spondents  to  report  final  scores  and 
highlights  of  prep  football  and  basket¬ 
ball  to  the  Bureau,  which,  in  turn, 
furnishes  local  newspapers  with  final 
results,  eliminating  the  need  of  individ¬ 
ual  high  school  reporters  for  each 
paper.  The  system  has  been  perfected 
by  Isaac  Gershman,  managing  editor  of 
the  Bureau,  and  Rocky  Wolfe,  former 
sports  writer  for  the  old  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal  and  radio  sports  announcer.  Mr, 
Wolfe  is  in  charge  of  high  school 
sports  news  for  the  Bureau. 

KREBS  FILES  APPEAL 

Refusal  of  Judge  K.  Favrot  to  grant 
Bernard  L.  Krebs,  managing  editor  of 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  a 
mandamus  compelling  State  Treasurer 
J.  S.  Cave  to  allow  him  to  inspect  treas¬ 
ury  records  was  appealed  Jan.  24  by 
Charles  A.  Holcombe,  attorney  for 
Krebs,  to  the  state  supreme  court. 
Judge  Favrot,  in  dismissing  the  suit, 
supported  Cove’s  contention  that  de¬ 
mand  to  examine  the  records  had  never 
been  made  upon  him  personally. 

ESTATE  TAX  APPEALED 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  1 — Deny¬ 
ing  liability  for  income  taxes  in  the 
amount  of  $14,339.94  for  1930,  the 
estate  of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  founder 
of  the  James  Gordon  Bennett  Memorial 
Home  for  New  York  Journalists,  has 
asked  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Tax  Appeals 
to  rule  that  the  incomes  on  which  it  is 
sought  to  collect  taxes  were  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  home  and  are  non- 
taxable. 

HANSON  JOINS  SPECIAL 

Harris  Hanson,  formerly  a  partner 
in  Bertolet,  Hanson  and  Lemon,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  has  rejoined 
Small,  Spencer,  Brewer,  Inc.,  also  spe¬ 
cial  representatives.  Mr.  Hanson  was 
with  Small,  Spencer,  Brewer  for  many 
years  prior  to  becoming  a  partner  in 
the  Bertolet  agency.  He  is  with  the 
Chicago  staff. 

NORTHWEST  GROUP  TO  MEET 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Northwest 
Daily  Press  Association  will  be  held 
Saturday,  Feb.  25,  at  the  Nicollet  Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 

BRILL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Glenn  M.  Brill  is  advertising  manager 
of  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  not  assistant 
business  manager,  as  recently  reported. 


TODAY’S 

SPORT^PARADE 


By  HENRY  McLEMORE 
United  Press  Staff  Correspondent 

NEW  YORK— (U.  P.) — Putting  the 
sports  shot  here  and  there : 

Knute  Hansen,  once  one  of  boxing's 
better  trial  horses,  is  now  a  Parisian 
painter,  specializing  in  posies  ...  He 
quit  the  ring,  he  says,  when  he  felt 
himself  getting  goofy  .  .  .  Knute 
classes  himself  as  a  "neorealist”  .  .  . 
Maybe  he  didn't  quit  soon  enough 
.  .  .  Back  in  baseball's  early  days  bat¬ 
ters  had  the  right  to  call  for  a  low  ball 
or  a  high  ball  .  .  .  Jack  Johnson  rates 
Sam  Langford  as  the  greatest  fighter 
that  ever  lived  .  .  . 

It  costs  about  $1500  a  head  to  send 
the  Ryder  cup  team  to  England  .  .  . 
There  are  two  does  for  every  buck  in 
the  Michigan  forests  .  .  .  Ernie  Orsattl 
of  the  St.  Louts  Cardinals  has  doubled 
for  movie  stars  In  dozens  of  dangerous 
stunts  without  injury  .  .  .  But  on  the 
ball  field  he  is  rated  as  "brittle”  and  is 
often  out  with  injuries  .  .  .  Johnny 
Silbert,  ace  Jockey,  is  an  Armenian  and 
his  name  isn't  Gilbert  .  .  .  If  he  car¬ 
ried  his  real  tag  around  with  him  he'd 
break  a  horse's  back  .  .  . 

During  Andy  Kerr's  four  years  at 
Colgate  the  Maroon  football  team  has 
scored  1889  points  against  67  for  Its 
opponents,  and  been  blanked  but  once 
while  registering  30  shutouts  ...  Is 
that  a  record  or  is  that  a  record !  .  .  . 
At  that  it's  not  much  better  than  the 
one  Nibs  Price  has  hung  up  during  bis 
eight  years  as  basketball  coach  at 
California  .  .  .  Nibs  team  won  the 
conference  championship  five  times  and 
won  102  out  of  142  games  .  .  . 

Gene  Sarazen  once  paid  $8,000  for 
one  night's  lodging  .  .  .  Tiny  Thorn¬ 
hill,  Warner's  successor  at  Stanford, 
is  a  fighting  bug  .  .  .  Willie  Ritchie, 
former  lightweight  champion,  teaches 
boxing  in  San  Francisco  .  .  .  Sammy 
Byrd  is  far  and  away  the  best  golfer 
among  baseball  players  .  .  .  But  don't 
tell  Babe  Ruth  that  .  .  .  Jockeys  on 
New  York  tracks  are  required  to  wear 
a  heavy  fibre  skull  protector  under  their 
gaily  colored  caps  .  .  .  Ruth  and  Jimmy 
Foxx  are  the  only  players  ever  to  knock 
a  ball  out  of  Comlskey  park. 

Babe  DIdrikson  is  quite  talented  on 
the  harmonica,  her  favorite  composition 
being  that  fluffy  bit  "The  Jackass 
Blues”  .  .  .  Earl  Sande,  once  America's 
premier  Jockey,  may  return  to  the  sad¬ 
dle  in  the  spring  .  .  .  The  Earl  weighs 
120  and  that's  about  12  or  15  pounds 
too  much  .  .  . 

Rabbit  Maranville,  the  veteran  short¬ 
stop,  is  the  best  man  in  the  business  in 
the  little  matter  of  catching  a  runner  off 
third  .  .  .  Bill  Tilden  is  of  the  opinion 
that  Henri  Cochet,  at  his  peak,  was  the 
finest  player  tennis  ever  produced  .  .  . 
Tennis,  with  53,  leads  all  other  sports 
In  the  matter  of  championship  titles 

.  .  .  Swimming  tops  them  all  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  number  of  records  estab¬ 
lished  .  .  .  Swimming  records  are 
about  as  lasting  as  sunburn  lotion  in  a 
nudist  colony  .  .  .  Babe  Ruth  has 
earned  $785,900  in  salary  since  he 
started  in  baseball  in  1914  .  .  . 

Babe  Herman,  who  will  lend  his  in¬ 
tellect  to  the  Chicago  Cubs  this  season, 
has  played  under  19  managers,  not  in¬ 
cluding  Mrs.  Herman  .  .  .  The  late 
Kid  Gleason  was  the  first  ballplayer  to 
climb  into  the  stands  and  take  a  poke 
at  a  spectator  .  .  .  Bill  Terry,  who  in 
the  winter  sings  tenor  in  a  Memphis 
choir,  has  announced  that  his  New  York 
Giants  will  train  In  secret  this  spring. 

...  If  the  Giants  don't  come  East 
with  a  better  team  than  the  '32  one, 
they're  liable  to  play  in  secret  .  .  • 
Joe  Jacobs,  Max  ^hmellng's  charge 
d'affaires,  thinks  Marcel  Thiel,  squat 
hirsute  Frenchman,  the  best  middle¬ 
weight  in  the  world  .  .  .  Author 
Ernest  Hemingway,  however,  rates 
Marcel  as  little  better  than  » 
palooka  .  .  . 


EDITORS i  This  is  one  mt  many  sxelusist 
nows  faatttras  earrisd  on  United  PreM 
wires  regularly  as  part  ol  the  servit*- 
Henry  MeLemore’s  daily  column  is  aoed- 
able  lor  your  sports  pages  only  uiti 
United  Press  wire  service. 
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drive  brings  better 

COAL  FOR  RELIEF 


Paterson  (N.  J.)  Newa  Found  Fuel 
Allotted  to  Poor  Was  of  Very 
Poor  Quality  and  Cam¬ 
paigned  for  a  Change 


Poor  persons  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  who 
have  to  rely  on  city  relief  funds  for 
coal,  are  now  getting  fuel  that  will  bum 
and  give  heat.  Previously  the  “cheap 
coal”  allotted  to  them  was  practically 
useless,  and  gave  rise  to  acute  distress 
and  humiliation.  The  Paterson  Eve¬ 
ning  Nett'S  championed  their  cause  in  a 
series  of  articles,  and  vigorously  fol¬ 
low^  up  the  matter  until  city  officials 
righted  the  situation. 

The  first  articles  gave  the  results  of 
tests  made  on  the  fuel  given  out  by  the 
city  relief  commission,  showing  that  it 
had  a  steme  and  slate  base,  and  gave 
35  per  cent  less  heat  than  another  brand 
chosen  at  random.  The  dealer  who 
furnished  the  coal  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  it  came  up  to  the  specifications  of 
the  contract  with  the  city,  and  that  it 
was  of  good  quality.  At  the  time  the 
inquiry  started  the  city  had  bought 
worth  of  the  product,  and  was 
paying  enough  per  ton  for  coal  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  good  quality. 

City  officials  conducted  a  test  of  their 
own  and  the  results  upheld  the  News’ 
private  tests.  The  city  then  cancelled 
its  contract  with  the  coal  dealer  and 
solicited  bids  from  other  dealers,  and 
the  situation  was  corrected. 

In  the  course  of  its  drive  the  News 
printed  an  editorial  which  said  in  part : 

"It  is  bad  enough  that  people  are  re¬ 
duced  to  the  straits  where  they  must 
finally  come  to  the  city  authorities  for 
aid  and  relief.  Many  families  now  on 
the  relief  lists  have  probably  waited 
long  months,  suffering  the  pangs  of  cold 
and  hunger,  before  finally  overcoming 
pride  to  ask  for  help. 

“Finally  having  come  upon  such  evil 
days,  the  News  can  well  imagine  their 
mortification  and  disappointment  when 
coal  is  delivered,  to  find  that  they  must 
take  what  virtually  amounts  to  the  leav¬ 
ings — a  type  of  fuel  which  coal  men 
regard  with  something  akin  to  scorn.” 

Harry  B.  Haines  is  publisher  of  the 
News. 


LAW  UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


Indiana  Conrt  Rule*  On  Statute 
Covering  Legal  Advertising 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Vincennes,  Ind.,  Jan.  30— An  In¬ 
diana  law  which  provides  that  a  news¬ 
paper  must  be  published  five  years 
fore  it  can  publish  legal  notices  and 
advertisements  was  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional  by  Judge  William  F.  Calverley  of 
the  Knox  county  superior  court  in  dis¬ 
solving  a  temporary  injunction  against 
the  Vincennes  Post,  new  morning  daily. 

The  temporary  restraining  order 
granted  .\rthur  R.  C<Khran,  reporter 


for  the  Vincennes  Sun-Commercial, 
afternoon  paper,  prohibited  the  com¬ 
peting  newspaper  from  publishing 
claims  allowed  by  the  county  commis¬ 
sioners. 

Judge  Calverley  in  ordering  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  restraining  order  said  that 
the  act  of  1927  pertaining  to  legal  pub¬ 
lication  notices  was  insufficient  in  title 
in  that  it  failed  to  give  a  proper  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper. 

Also  when  the  legislature  enacted  the 
act,  it  failed  to  amend  an  act  of  1881 
which  prescribes  that  legal  advertise¬ 
ments  may  be  published  in  any  news¬ 
paper  published  in  the  English  language 


and  of  general  circulation,  the  judge 
said. 

Counsel  for  the  Post  in  attacking  the 
five  year  law  asserted  it  was  class  legis¬ 
lation  and  discriminated  against  new 
newspapers. 

Counsel  for  the  Vincennes  Sun- 
Commercial  announced  that  it  would 
seek  an  appeal. 


TOWN’S  DAUGHTER  MARRIES 

Camma  Edda  Town,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  E.  Town,  was  married 
to  William  Joseph  Ward,  Jr.,  in  New 
York  Jan.  25.  Mr.  Town  is  associated 
with  the  Hearst  general  management. 


N.  J.  PUBLISHER  MISSING 

Believed  to  be  suffering  from  am¬ 
nesia,  W.  Hetherington  Taylor,  74, 
missing  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Montclair  (N.  J,)‘ Times  is  the  object 
of  a  state-wide  search  in  Florida, 
though  no  clue  to  his  whereabouts  has 
been  found  after  police  investigation. 
Garvin  P.  Taylor,  managing  editor  of 
his  father’s  paper,  remains  in  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.J.  waiting  to  hear  from  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Irving  P.  Thompson  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  who  was  expected  to 
arrive  in  St.  Petersburg  where  the  Tay¬ 
lors  have  a  residence.  The  elder  Tay¬ 
lor  was  reported  missing  Jan.  26  after 
a  chauffeur  who  had  driven  him  to  a 
motion  picture  theatre  failed  to  find 
him  when  he  called  after  the  show. 


The 

JNDIANAPOLIS  NEWSj 

sells  tkc 

INDIANAPOLIS] 
RADIUS 

thoroutjhiq 
profitably 
economically 


THE  ROAD  TO  RECOVERY 


COSTS 


Reduced  by  Modern  Equipment 


Any  business  man  who  looks  upon  business  recovery  as 
a  simple  return  to  pre-depression  conditions  is  walking 
into  a  great  disillusionment.  If  he  has  not  learned  any¬ 
thing  about  reducing  costs  in  the  last  three  years  he  can 
rest  assured  that  his  competitors  have. 

Not  all  of  the  price  redudlion  that  has  taken  place  has 
been  in  reckless  disregard  of  costs,  not  by  any  means.  A 
lot  of  it  has  been  made  possible  by  fuller  utilization  of 
modern  produAion  methods.  As  a  specific  example, 
many  printers  are  doing  work  on  the  Linotype  today 
which  they  formerly  did  by  more  expensive  methods, 
with  no  sacrifice  of  quality  standards. 

Lessons  like  that,  learned  in  difficult  times,  will  not  be 
forgotten  when  business  improves. 


This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  dealing  with  current  economic  prob¬ 
lems  affeCling  the  printing  and  publishing  indtistry.  We  will  gladly  send  on 
request  a  booklet  containing  reprints  of  the  entire  series. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


-linotype  Boskerville  and  Coslon  Old  I 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


The  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  advertis¬ 
ing  in  a  New  York  newspaper, 
shows  a  pictiu-e  of  a  man  sitting  under 
a  beach  umbrella  watching  bathers  on 
the  sand,  while  “at  home”  someone  is 
saying;  “Mother,  let’s  call  up  Dad  at 
Palm  Beach  and  hnd  out  if  he  is  feeling 
any  better.” 

What’s  wrong  with  this  picture? 

«  *  « 

The  “Renovize”  cami^ign  by  which 
Philadelphia  urged  its  citizens  to 
repair,  restore  and  remodel  their  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment,  brought  definite 
pledges  of  more  than  $15,000,000  in  new 
business  in  less  than  three  weeks,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  statement  from  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia  advertising 
agency,  which  prepared  the  advertising 
of  the  campaign. 

Quoting  studies  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System  as  showing  that  every  dol¬ 
lar  put  into  circulation  is  spent  25  times 
in  a  year,  Horace  P.  Liversidge,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  campaign  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Electric 
Company,  deftly  transmuted  the  $15,- 
000,000  into  “the  equivalent  of  an  annual 
volume  of  business  of  $375,000,000.” 

“Before  we  have  finished  our  figure 
will  be  much  higher  than  that,”  he 
added.  “There  is  no  magic  about  what 
has  been  done  here.  If  the  plan  were 
adopted  throughout  the  country  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  business  would  be 
improved  and  unemployment  decreased.” 

The  plan  was  described  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  for  Jan.  21.  It  is  being 
studied  by  numerous  other  cities  and 
towns.  Under  a  general  council  of  40 
outstanding  men  and  women,  7,000  vol¬ 
unteer  workers  canvassed  every  resi¬ 
dence  and  place  of  business  in  the  city 
and  suburbs.  Full-page  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements,  posters,  broadcasts  and 
other  advertising  were  contributed. 

One  reason  given  for  the  success  of 
the  movement  was  that  it  was  not  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  matter  of  making  work,  but 
as  a  matter  of  good  business  for  the 
property  owner.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  parcel  the  work  out  to  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  but  persons  signing  pledges  were 
encouraged  to  call  upon  dealers  and 
tradesmen  in  their  own  neighborhoods. 

An  early  result  of  the  campaign  was 
the  growth  of  columns  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  newspapers,  placed 
by  painters,  carpenters,  plumbers,  roof¬ 
ers,  plasterers  and  small  business  con¬ 
cerns. 

«  *  * 

OLD  GOLD  will  resume  broadcast 
advertising  beginning  Feb.  8,  with 
a  weekly  half-hour  program  at  10  p.m., 
eastern  time,  featuring  Fred  Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians  and  a  comedian.  For 
Old  Gold,  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  will  arrange  what  is  announced 
as  one  of  the  largest  hook-ups  currently 
used  by  any  advertiser. 

*  «  * 

Tribute  to  American  advertising 
in  Venezuela  is  paid  by  R.  J.  Kir- 
win,  acting  British  consul  at  Caracas, 
in  a  report  quoted  by  the  Adzvrtiser’s 
Weekly,  London.  Especially  in  such 
fields  as  proprietary  brands  of  food¬ 
stuffs,  patent  medicines,  toilet  requisites, 
etc.,  he  credits  extensive  and  appro- 
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priate  advertising  with  giving  Ameri¬ 
can  products  a  secure  hold  on  the 
market.  “There  are  certain  of  these 
products  that  were  practically  unknown 
here  a  few  years  ago,”  the  report  adds, 
“and  are  now,  solely  by  persistent  ad¬ 
vertising,  almost  daily  requisites  in  the 
household. 

“It  is  useless  to  market  any  product 
here  without  extensive  propaganda,  and 
no  agent  of  standing  will  care  to  accept 
the  representation  of  any  new  article 
or  product  without  an  adequate  adver¬ 
tising  allowance.” 

V  «  * 

Suggestions  for  modeling  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  on  the  buying 
motives  expressed  by  buyers  are  made 
by  Prof.  John  W.  Wingate,  of  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Retailing, 
writing  in  the  school’s  Journal  of  Re¬ 
tailing  for  January.  The  point  is  em¬ 
phasized  by  a  table  comparing  the 
appeals  found  in  six  weeks’  New  York 
advertising  with  the  desires  expressed 
by  254  women  questioned  by  students 
in  the  school.  The  latter  figures.  Prof. 
Wingate  points  out,  are  not  necessarily 
conclusive  as  to  New  York  consumers, 
and  probably  underemphasize  the  price 
motive  while  overemphasizing  such 
motives  as  comfort;  yet  contain  much 
of  value.  As  an  instance  he  writes: 

“In  the  case  of  outer  ready-to-wear, 
including  coats,  suits,  dresses,  sportswear, 
millinery,  and  girls’  wear,  customers  put 
chief  emphasis  on  appro^ateness  while 
stores  emphasize  fashion.  Of  course, 
the  two  qualities  are  not  wholly  exclu¬ 
sive  but  perhaps  stores  could  stress  more 
their  assortments  and  the  personal  serv¬ 
ice  they  are  prepared  to  give  to  insure 
that  customers  can  find  the  clothing 
that  will  be  most  fitting  to  them.  It  is 
probably  true  that  stores  are  not  losing 
as  much  business  by  failure  to  have  in 
stock  the  type  of  goods  that  is  in  fashion 
as  by  failure  to  have  the  particular  style, 
size,  and  color  combination  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  requires.  It  is  true  that  appro¬ 
priateness  and  becomingness  can  better 
be  stressed  at  the  time  of  sale  than  in 
the  advertisement  and  yet  the  greatest 
asset  a  store  can  have  is  not  fashion- 
leadership  but  proved  ability  to  satisfy 
individualized  needs.  Specialty  shops 
are  taking  considerable  business  away 
from  department  stores  today  by  cater¬ 
ing  to  the  demand  for  this  quality  of 
appropriateness.” 

Prof.  Wingate  questions  whether  price 
as  an  advertising  appeal  has  not  been 
overdone,  since  it  is  one  of  the  three 
principal  appeals  used  in  every  depart¬ 
ment,  while  the  questioning  of  buyers 
ranked  it  among  the  first  three  factors 
in  only  ten  of  the  21  departments. 
“There  is  room  for  a  much  broader 
study  along  these  lines,”  he  concludes. 

Boylan  Joins  Nathan  Agency 

John  Boylan.  former  Chicago  news¬ 
paperman,  has  joined  the  Nathan  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Los  Angeles. 


NOW! 
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STANDARD  STARTS  DRIVE 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Feb.  1 — Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  Indiana  started  its  winter  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  newspapers  in  a 
limited  list  of  60  cities  this  week,  cov¬ 
ering  the  13  states  in  which  the  com¬ 
pany  operates.  Deviating  from  its 
usual  policy  of  advertising  its  gasoline 
and  motor  oil  separately,  the  company 
is  featuring  its  full  line  of  products  and 
range  of  prices  to  fit  all  purses.  While 
the  present  campaign  is  limited  to  large 
distribution  centers,  the  company’s  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  extended  to  a  larger 
list  of  newspapers  later  on.  Copy  is 
being  released  by  the  Chicago  office  of 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

Beaten  By  Gunman 

Eli  Daiches,  president  of  the  Thomas 
M.  Bowers  Advertising  Agency,  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  severely  beaten  Jan.  24  by  an 
unidentified  man  in  his  office  at  25  East 
Jackson  Blvd.  Mr.  Daiches  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  leave  the  office  when  a  man 
enter^  with  a  revolver  and  ordered  him 
to  lie  on  the  floor.  He  complied,  and 
the  man  began  to  beat  him  over  the 
head  with  the  gun  butt.  Mr.  Daiches’ 
pocketbook  was  emptied.  He  could  give 
no  reason,  other  than  robbery,  for  the 
attack. 


Vick  Launches  Antiseptic 

Vick  Chemical  Company,  launching  a 
new  product,  Vicks  Voratone  Antiseptic, 
at  “half  the  usual  price  of  other  quality 
antiseptics,”  has  begun  an  eight-week 
advertising  campaign  in  1,300  news¬ 
papers  in  about  1,100  cities.  Extensive 
broadcasting  is  also  being  used.  The 
campaign  for  the  new  product  is  under¬ 
steed  to  involve  more  than  $1,000,000, 
and  to  be  aimed  at  the  sale  of  5,000,000 
trial  bottles. 


To  Teach  Advertising 

Ferdinand  Aumueller,  of  the  Cramer- 
Krasselt  advertising  agency,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  will  conduct  a  course  in  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin’s  extensicMi  division  at  Milwaukee. 


E-Z  Mills  Appoint 

E-Z  Mills,  Inc.,  New  York,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  E-Z  Underwear,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Richardson,  Alley  &  Richards 
Co.,  New  York  advertising  agency,  to 
direct  their  advertising  account. 


A  MARKET 

Newspaper  equipment 

typewriters,  pencils,  books, 
paper  and  services  are  being 
bought  every  day  by  the  3,500 
readers  of  THE  QUILL. 

Newspaper  executives  and  em¬ 
ployees,  magazine  editors  and 
writers  comprise  this  list.  They 
work  and  reside  in  every  state 
of  the  Union. 

They  read  THE  QUILL  reli¬ 
giously  every  month  because  it  is 
an  open  forum  for  discussion  of 
their  problems,  for  their  instruc¬ 
tion  and  their  entertainment. 

THE  QUILL  is  a  good  adver¬ 
tising  buy  for  those  articles  used 
by  the  educated,  professional 
man  —  and  it’s  a  better  buy  on 
contract. 

For  r«l«$,  writ*  or  wir*  — 


836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 


REAL  SILK  GOES  ON  AIR 

Real  Silk  Hosiery  Milb,  Indianapolis, 
will  start  a  weekly  radio  program  over 
NBC  network,  starting  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning,  Feb.  5,  at  9:15,  Central  Standard 
time.  The  program  will  feature  Vincent 
Lopez  and  his  orchestra  and  Drs.  Pratt 
and  Sherman  in  a  burlesque  on  repre¬ 
sentative  government.  The  Chicago 
office  of  Erwin,  Wasey  Si  Co.  is  in 
charge  of  the  account. 

Two  Appoint  Bott  Agency 

Tyson  &  Co.,  Paris,  Tenn.,  has  ap- 

SkI  the  Bott  Advertising  Agency  of 
Rock,  Ark.,  to  direct  its  adver¬ 
tising  of  La  Dainty  and  Mme.  Came 
perfumes  and  beauty  aids.  Newspapers 
and  direct  mail  will  be  used.  Sallee 
Brothers,  Pocahontas,  Ark.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  hickory  handles,  have  also  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Bott  agency  to  direct  their 
advertising. 


PROGRESS 

in  any  field 
depends  upon  consistently 
putting  forth  the  best  we 
have  to  offer. 


That  accounts 
for  the  success  of 

COLUMBIAN  INKS 


THE  L  MARTIN  CO. 


45  East  42n<l  SL. 
N*w  York,  N.  Y. 
Arthnr  S.  TtiaapMo,  Mgr. 


with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 
Reading  Times 

Rending,  Pn. 

Amk  them  mbmat  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Ckieagot  111  Wast  Waahiagtoa 
Straat 

Naw  Yarks  Daily  Nawa  BM*. 

220  Eaat  42ad  St. 

San  Fraaclacoi  First  National 
y,  Buk  Building 


Th* WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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Advertising  Agencies 

MAGICIANS  PROTEST  CAMEL  COPY; 
ASK  LAWS  TO  PROTECT  SECRETS 

Their  Drawing  Power  Impaired  by  Exposure  of  Tricks, 
Entertainers  Charge,  but  Advertiser  and  Agency 
Insist  Campaign  Means  Boom  for  Magic 


The  Camel  cigarette  advertising 
campaign,  with  its  explanations  of 
magicians’  illusions,  is  aruusii^;  hot  pro¬ 
test  from  professional  magicians,  many 
of  whom  have  written  or  wired  their 
objections  to  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  To¬ 
bacco  Company,  makers  of  Camels. 

Public  exposure  of  magic  is  criti¬ 
cized  “not  only  as  taking  away  the 
entertainment  of  the  audiences  but  as 
literally  taking  the  bread  and  butter 
from  ^e  mouths  of  magicians,”  in  the 
words  of  John  Mulholland,  New  York 
magician  and  editor  of  the  Sphinx, 
official  organ  of  the  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Magicians.  He  said  that  booking 
agents  luve  made  it  a  practice  not  to 
engage  a  magician  whose  secrets  are 
publicly  known. 

So  alarmed  are  the  magicians  that 
they  have  started  a  campaign  among 
state  and  national  legislators  to  obtain 
l^islation  to  protect  their  secrets.  A 
bill  introduced  in  the  Connecticut  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  by  Representative  Eld- 
ward  M.  Cans  of  Norwalk  says : 

“An  act  to  prohibit  the  exposing  of 
secrets,  business  or  otherwise,  etc.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
persons,  firm,  incorporating  body  or 
corporation  to  publish  or  cause  to  be 
published,  any  business  secrets,  or 
otherwise  divulging  information  relat¬ 
ing  to  anyone’s  method  of  making  a 
legitimate  livelihood.  It  shall  furffier 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons, 
firm,  incorporating  body  or  corporation 
to  publish  or  cause  to  be  published  any 
information,  methods,  or  in  any  way 
convey  to  anyone  in  any  form  what¬ 
soever  the  secrets  and  methods  of  any 
professional  performer  or  entertainer. 
It  equally  api^ies  to  the  exposing  of 
secrets  by  which  magicians  earn  their 
livelihood.” 

Similar  action  is  to  be  sought  at  once 
in  the  legislatures  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Rhode  Island,  according  to 
•Mr.  Mulholland. 

The  Reynolds  company  and  its  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  William  Esty  &  Co., 
New  York,  b^h  met  the  protests  with 
a  prediction  that  the  advertising  would 
cause  a  tremendous  increase  of  interest 
in  magic,  with  benefits  alike  for  pro¬ 
fessionals,  amateurs,  and  makers  of 
apparatus.  They  insisted  that  many 
I»er formers  approved  the  campaign. 

There  will  be  no  change  in  the  theme 
of  the  Camel  advertising,  William  C. 
Esty,  president  of  the  agency,  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  The  campaign  is  to 
continue  indefinitely,  no  closing  date 
having  been  set. 

Mr.  Mulholland  estimated  that  there 
are  about  20,000  professional  magicians, 
of  whom  6,000  to  10,000  earn  their 
whole  livelihood  by  exhibitions. 

“Audiences  are  entertained  by  magic 
only  as  long  as  they  are  mystified,”  he 
said.  “It  is  because  of  this  that  the 
Society  of  American  Magicians,  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Magicians, 
the  International  Magic  Circle,  and  all 
the  other  magical  organizations  in 
.\merica,  from  the  Society  of  the 
Osiris  in  Baltimore  to  the  Spokane 
Mystic  Oub.  not  only  object  to  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  stage  magicians’  feats, 
but  require  of  each  of  their  members 
an  oath  not  to  do  such  exposure.  That 
the  magicians  are  serious  in  their  ob¬ 
jection  has  been  shown  in  the  past  by 
the  expulsion  of  members  who  broke 
the  rules.” 

Mr.  Mulholland  criticized  some  of  the 
advertisements  as  giving  incorrect  and 
impossible  explanations,  but  said  that 
even  an  incorrect  exposure  hurt  the 
drawing  power  of  a  magician  doing  the 
trick. 

The  view  of  the  Reynolds  company 
was  expressed  in  a  letter  sent  out  in 
response  to  protests,  over  the  signature 
of  E.  M.  Fulp,  sales  department.  This 


said  that  the  matter  had  been  discussed 
in  advance  with  magicians,  and  that 
most  of  the  latter  had  given  their 
approval. 

“As  you  know,  there  are  many  ways 
of  performing  each  standard  trick,”  the 
letter  went  on.  “In  our  explanation, 
we  tell  only  one  way  of  doing  the  trick. 
If  the  tricks  are  performed  by  other 
methods,  the  public  will  be  more  mysti¬ 
fied  than  ever. 

“Most  of  the  illusions  we  are  explain¬ 
ing  have  not  been  a  part  of  the  reper¬ 
toire  of  professionals  or  amateurs  for 
many  years.  ...  In  many  instances, 
such  as  the  milk  can  trick  and  the  float¬ 
ing  lady,  we  have  given  explanations 
dating  back  50  years  or  more  and  omit¬ 
ting  descriptions  of  more  modern  ap¬ 
paratus. 

“We  are  convinced  that  within  a 
short  time  the  magicians  of  this  country 
will  realize  that  this  campaign  is  the 
most  beneficial  piece  of  propaganda  for 
them  that  has  ever  been  undertaken.” 

Howard  Thurston,  writing  to  the 
Reynolds  company,  denied  a  reference 
to  himself  in  the  letter  as  having  made 
a  practice  of  explaining  tricks. 

A  statement  from  the  Esty  agency 
listed  Pablo,  Spanish  magician;  Joseph 
Dunninger,  mind  reader;  Paul  Carleton, 
Luis  Zingone,  and  Allan  Shaw,  as 
magicians  approving  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Esty  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  interest  in  magic  had  been  “about 
as  dead  as  anything  could  be,”  but  that 
he  saw  signs  that  it  might  be  made  into 
a  public  craze. 

Already,  he  said,  manufacturers  of 
magic  appliances  had  reported  increased 
demand,  publishers  were  preparing  to 
reprint  bcMks  explaining  feats  of  magic, 
and  toy  stores  had  found  a  profitable 
line  in  tricks  and  books. 

In  certain  cases,  he  charged,  magi¬ 
cians  who  recognize  the  value  of  the 
Camel  advertising  to  them  are  continu¬ 
ing  the  controversy  to  increase  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
explanations  were  taken  from  published 
books  of  magicians. 

“You  remember  that  when  Luck>- 
Strike  cigarettes  were  using  the  slogan 
•‘Reach  for  a  Lucky  instead  of  a 
sweet,’  ”  he  said,  “consumption  of  sugar 
and  candy  went  up,  and  after  that  ad¬ 
vertising  stopped,  the  consumption  of 
sweets  fell  oflF.  I  am  convinced  this  is 
going  to  work  the  same  way.  Within 
a  month  people  will  be  seeing  more 
magic  than  they  have  for  years. 

“The  greatest  body  of  supporters  for 
professional  magicians  are  the  amateurs 
—those  who  know  a  little  about  it.  In 
increasing  the  latter  group  we  are  doing 
the  professionals  a  favor.  If  we  don’t 
have  the  biggest  revival  of  magic  that 
has  been  seen  in  50  years.  I’m  a  bad 
prophet.” 


New  Caples  Accounts 

The  Caples  Company  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  advertising  of  the 
Railroad  Building  &  Loan  Association, 
New  York.  This  agency  has  also  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  advertising  of 
Kargere,  Inc.,  New  York,  couturier  and 
importer  of  lingerie,  linens  and  women’s 
apparel. 


Nickels  Agency  Partner 

The  Eddy-Rucker  Company,  adver¬ 
tising  counsel.  Harvard  Square,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  has  announced  a  change 
in  the  corporate  name  to  include  that 
of  F.  H.  Nickels,  for  the  past  three 
years  vice-president  and  treasurer. 


J.  J.  Carr  Appointed 

Birge,  Grandbois  &  Co.,  New  York, 
printers,  have  announced  appointment 
of  John  J.  Carr  as  vice-president  in 
charges  of  sales. 


SELLING  SYSTEM  REVISED 


Colgate  •  Palmolive  •  Peet  Sending 
Loaded  Trucks  Direct  to  Stores 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Feb.  1— Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet  Company  has  revised  its  market¬ 
ing  system  by  having  its  entire  force  of 
field  salesmen  act  as  jobbers,  truckers 
and  salesmen,  it  was  announced  here 
this  week.  Operating  a  fleet  of  trucks 
that  covers  the  entire  country,  the  sales¬ 
men,  accompanied  by  window  display 
men,  now  carry  stocks  of  goods  with 
them  when  they  call  on  the  retail  trade 
and  make  immediate  delivery  of  goods 
ordered. 

The  company  feels  that,  in  this  way, 
it  can  best  meet  the  changing  merchan¬ 
dising  demands  brought  about  by 
smaller  orders  from  retailers.  During 
the  past  three  years  the  proportion  of 
goods  ordered  by  retailers  and  actually 
delivered  by  the  jobbers  has  steadily 
declined,  it  was  stated. 


New  Agency  in  New  Orleans 

The  Arthur  Advertising  Agency, 
New  Orleans,  has  been  succeed  by  the 
Calloway  Advertising  Agency,  the  lat¬ 
ter  organization  taking  over  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  former  and  adding  two  new 
accounts.  These  accounts  are  Yeast- 
Bran,  a  new  cereal  which  recently  went 
into  production  at  New  Orleans,  and 
Buckhead  Crystals,  an  organization  of 
Mineral  Wells,  Tex.  Robert  Callo¬ 
way,  formerly  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Birmingham  Nnvs, 
heads  the  new  agency.  Mrs.  Callo¬ 
way  has  been  named  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

New  Candy  Advertiser 

Miss  Saylor’s  Chocolate  Company, 
Inc.,  of  California,  has  placed  its  ad¬ 
vertising  account  with  Albert  Frank- 
Guenther  Law,  Inc.  Newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines,  and  direct  mail  will  lx  used  on 
this  account.  This  is  the  first  time  this 
manufacturer  of  the  nationally  dis¬ 
tributed  Miss  Saylor’s  Chocolates  and 
five-cent  piece  gcxxls  has  used  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  advertising  in  its 
twelve  years  of  successful  business.  No 
agency  has  had  this  account  previously. 


GrUwold-Ethleman  Appointed 

The  Griswold-Eshleman  Company, 
agency  with  offices  in  Cleveland,  has 
bron  awarded  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Com¬ 
pany  mechanical  goods  division  adver¬ 
tising,  it  is  announced  by  J.  H.  Connors, 
Gcxxlrich  vice-president.  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  Inc.,  was  recently  appointed  to 
conduct  advertising  for  the  Goodrich 
tire  and  rubber  sundries  divisions,  in¬ 
cluding  Miller  sundries.  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  will  continue  to  handle 
Gcxxirich  footwear  advertising. 

E.  L.  Hickey  Succeeds  Houser 

Edward  L.  Hickey,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  Barnes-Crosby  Company, 
Chicago,  has  been  elected  president  to 
succeed  the  late  E.  W.  Houser.  Other 
officers  recently  elected  are:  I.  J. 
Schorb,  vice-president ;  and  C.  H. 
Coppel,  secretary. 


GETS  INSULATION  ACCOUNT 

Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit,  has  been  appointed  to  direct  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising  of  a  new 
form  of  refrigerator  insulation  for  the 
Detroit  Paper  Products  Corporation, 
corrupted  box  makers.  A  new  prin¬ 
ciple  is  used  by  which  heat  waves  are 
reflected  by  glazed  surfaces  in  the  mate¬ 
rial  much  in  the  same  manner  as  light 
rays  are  reflected  by  a  mirror.  Jn  addi¬ 
tion,  numerous  small  air  pockets  bar 
the  passage  of  heat. 


New  Agency  Formed 

The  firm  of  Eldred,  Brown  &  Eldred 
has  taken  offices  at  370  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  and  will  function 
as  general  merchandising  counsel. 
Principals  are  Dwight  B.  Eldred,  form¬ 
erly  vice-president  of  the  Trans  Lux 
Movies  Corporation ;  Kilbum  R.  Brown, 
for  six  years  with  the  sales  staff  of  the 
Hearst  organization,  and  Floyd  B. 
Eldred,  formerly  with  the  National 
City  Company. 


Two  Join  Federal  Agency 

Mac  Gregor  Ormiston  has  joined  the 
art  department  of  the  Federal  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  New  York,  as  visualizer. 
Mr.  Ormiston  was  previously  with  the 
Federal  agencies  for  about  six  years. 
The  Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
New  York,  has  just  added  John  Elling¬ 
ton  to  its  copy  staff.  Mr.  Ellington 
was  previously  with  the  N.  W.  Ayer, 
J.  VValter  Thompson  and  Pedlar  & 
Ryan  agencies,  in  the  order  named. 


Made  Production  Manager 

Lovan  Hall  has  been  made  production 
manager  of  the  Carpenter-Rogers  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Dallas,  Tex.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  has  wide  experience  in  art  and  ad¬ 
vertising. 


Exhibiting  Advertising  Art 

The  Art  Directors’  Club,  Chicago,  is 
holding  its  first  annual  exhibition  Feb. 
2  to  11  at  the  Marshall  Field  store  to 
present  to  the  public  the  progress  of 
modern  advertising  art. 


Calcium  Chloride  to  Ayer 

The  Calcium  Chloride  Association,  of 
Detroit,  manufacturer  of  calcium  chlo¬ 
ride  for  dust-proofing  roads,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  N.  VV.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  handle  its  advertising. 

Jewelry  Account  Placed 

Black,  Starr  &  Frost-Gorham,  Inc., 
New  York,  announce  the  appointment 
of  Calkins  &  Holden  as  their  advertis¬ 
ing  agents  effective  as  of  Feb.  1. 

Container  Account  Placed 

The  Lewis-Waetjen  Agency,  Inc.. 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  the  Hygienic  Tube  & 
Container  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Hotel  Pierre  to  Pretbrey 

The  Hotel  Pierre,  New  York,  has 
placed  its  advertising  account  with  Frank 
Presbrey  Company,  New  York. 


EASY  MOULDING  CERTIFIEDS 


Composing  Room  foremen  are  staunch  believers  in  Certifieds  because 
they  have  found  them  to  be  type  seven. 

Stereotypen  are  just  as  ardent  boosten  because  they  have  learned 
from  experience  that  Certifieds  mould  with  %  to  less  pressure. 


Hundreds  of  publishen  are  using  Certifieds  because  they  have  found 
they  foster  and  help  maintain  harmony  between  the  Composing 
Room,  Stereotype  Foundry  and  Press  Room. 

We  are  gladly  at  your  service,  too. 
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SEES  THREAT  OF  BAN 
ON  UTILITY  COPY 

Bjrllesby  Executive  in  PitUburgh 
Talk  Warn*  Against  Attempts 
to  Prohibit  Firms  From 
Advertising 

Warning  that  legislation  prohibiting 
utilities  from  selling  appliances  will  be 
followed  by  attempts  to  prohibit  utilities 
from  advertising  was  sounded  before  the 
Pittsburgh  Advertising  Club  Jan.  24  by 
William  H.  Hodge,  vice-president  and 
manager,  sales  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  Byllesby  Engineering  &  Manage¬ 
ment  Corporation,  Chicago. 

“Already  two  states  have  laws  pro¬ 
hibiting  utilities  from  merchandising 
appliances  necessary  to  use  the  services 
supplied  to  the  public,"  he  said.  “At¬ 
tempts  will  be  made  in  a  number  of 
other  states  this  winter  to  enact  similar 
legislation. 

“From  anti-merchandising  legislation 
to  anti-advertising  legislation  is  but  a 
step.  In  fact,  anti-merchandising  laws 
automatically  cut  out  about  44  per  cent 
of  electric  and  gas  company  advertising. 
The  same  specious  arguments  as  to 
how  the  expenditures  increase  or  keep 
up  rates  (charges  for  service)  may  be 
applied.  The  same  line  of  talk  as  to 
contact  with  customers  through  meter 
lists,  monthly  billings,  and  of  alleged 
other  unfair  advantages,  can  be  spun 
out.  In  addition  the  horrifying  theory 
that  the  utility’s  gold,  in  exchange  for 
advertising  space,  may  or  does  blunt 
the  editorial  conscience,  and  thus  poison 
the  sources  of  popular  information,  is 
‘  thrown  up  as  a  clincher. 

“You  never  heard — not  yet— of  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  or  shoe  manufacturers,  or 
tailors,  or  locksmiths,  or  restaurants, 
from  advertising.  But  you  will  if  anti¬ 
utility  advertising  laws  get  popular.” 

Mr.  Hodge  declared  the  principle  that 
“a  public  utility  company,  by  its  very 
nature,  is  a  proper  subject  for  news 
and  editorial  comment,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  discussion,  and  for  criticism  for 
good  reason  or  no  reason." 

A  utility,  he  said,  “has  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  extending  or  withholding  adver¬ 
tising  patronage  because  of  any  edi¬ 
torial  or  news  policy  directly  affecting 
itself,  on  the  part  of  any  reputable 
newspaper.”  Business  reasons  alone,  he 
said,  should  determine  the  advertising 
done. 

The  speaker  cited  a  study  made  by  a 
national  committee  under  his  direction, 
on  which  he  estimated  that  in  1928  the 
electric  light  and  power  companies  of 
the  nation  spent  approximately  $13,0(X),- 
000  in  advertising,  of  which  slightly  less 
than  65  per  cent,  or  $8,425,000  was  spent 
with  newspapers. 


WOMEN’S  COURSE  BEGINS 

Forty  Membors  of  Philadelphia  Club 
to  Give  Lecture  Series 

The  Philadelphia  Club  of  Advertising 
Women  opened  its  sixth  annual  course 
in  advertising  for  young  business  women 
at  the  Central  Y.W.C.A.  in  that  city, 
recently.  The  course  is  given  by  forty 
members  as  a  part  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  club  and  will  continue  for 
18  weeks  on  Monday  evenings.  It  closes 
in  May  with  a  scholarship  for  the  student 
who  maintains  the  highest  average. 

Miss  Blanche  E.  Clair  is  chairman  of 
Ae  class  committee,  assisted  by  Miss 
^rie  Creamer  and  Miss  Louise  Kiefer. 
The  faculty  includes,  Mrs.  Polly  Peters, 
president  of  the  club ;  Miss  Alice  Roche, 
Mrs.  Anna  Schlorer  Smith,  Mrs.  B. 
Ewing  Kempff,  Miss  Clara  Zillessen, 
Mrs.  Edith  Lloyd,  Miss  Dorothy  Dig- 
nam,  Mrs.  Margaret  Lukes  Wise,  Miss 
Edith  Ellsworth,  Miss  Florence  Dart, 
Miss  Ruth  Hogeland,  Miss  Frances 
Suarez,  Miss  Viola  Schlacks,  Mrs.  Caro¬ 
line  B.  King,  Miss  Nan  M.  Collins, 
Miss  Henriette  Harrison. 


ILLINOIS  GROUP  MEETING 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Press  Association  will  be  held  at  Hotel 
Lincoln,  Springfield,  March  10-11. 


THE  EDITOR  AT  HOME 

BY  B.  F.  SYLVESTER 


«QHALL  we  go  in  to  dinner, 

O  dear?” 

“It  isn’t  ready,  Henry.” 

“It’s  6:57.  Just  three  minutes  to  go. 
What’s  holding  it  up?” 

“It’s  the  steak.” 

“Go  without  the  steak!  We  must 
make  time.” 

“But,  Henry,  it’s  a  marvelous  steak  1 
We  just  can’t  have  dinner  without  it!” 

“Sorry,  Mary.  Tell  cook  to  grab 
some  canned  salmon  off  the  rack.  Too 
bad  to  disappoint  you,  Mary.  I  know 
you’ve  worked  hard.  You  ask  what 
difference  it  makes  if  we  are  three  min¬ 
utes  late?  It’s  this,  Mary.  The  family 
counts  on  us  to  have  dinner  at  7  o’clock. 
.  .  .  All  right,  let’s  go.  We  made 

it!  On  the  dot!  .  .  .  Tomato  soup 

again,  I  see.  I  wonder  if  the  craze  for 
tomato  soup  isn’t  dying  down?  No, 
I  don’t  think  it  can  be  just  me.  Suppose 
we  leave  out  tomato  soup  for  three  or 
four  days  and  see  if  we  get  any  com¬ 
plaints.  What’s  that,  Elisabeth?  You 


U.  S.  CHARGES  FRAUD 
IN  PUZZLE  CAMPAIGNS 

Officials  of  W.  D.  Boyce  4  Co., 
Magazine  Publishers,  and  Helen 
Dawn  Co.,  Cosmetics,  Named 
In  Chicago  Indictment 


Chicago,  Feb.  1 — Indictments  charg¬ 
ing  officials  of  W.  D.  Boyce  &  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Blade  &  Ledger, 
Movie  Romances  and  Extra  Money,  and 
the  Helen  Dawn  Company,  cosmetic 
manufacturers,  with  using  the  mails  to 
defraud  the  public  of  $2,500,000  during 
1930  and  1931  were  returned  today  be¬ 
fore  Federal  Judge  Charles  E.  Wood¬ 
ward. 

Officials  of  the  Boyce  company  in¬ 
dicted  were:  George  W.  Weatherby, 
president;  Frank  G.  Reynolds,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer;  and  Arthur 
A.  Meske,  secretary  and  general  man¬ 
ager.  Those  named  in  the  cosmetic 
firm  indictment  were:  Sibley  F.  Ever- 
ette,  president;  William  E.  Duff,  vice- 
president;  John  E.  Woodman,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer;  and  James  M.  Wood¬ 
man,  general  manager. 

The  fraudulent  scheme  charged  to 
the  Boyce  company  was  alleged  in  the 
indictment  as  follows: 

A  puzzle  was  inserted  in  hundreds 
of  cheaper  magazines  and  country 
weeklies  and  prizes  of  automobiles, 
airplanes  and  cash  were  offered  to  those 
who  solved  the  puzzle.  When  the  solu¬ 
tion  was  sent  to  the  firm,  literature  was 
sent  to  the  puzzle  solver,  telling  him 
he  had  60,000  votes  toward  the  prizes, 
that  he  was  up  at  the  top  of  the  list 
and  if  he  would  send  in  a  numl^r  of 
subscriptions  his  chances  for  winning 
the  prizes  would  be  materially  in¬ 
creased.  The  indictment  charges  that 
the  company  in  its  advertising  made 
more  than  fifty  misrepresentations.  The 
Helen  Dawn  Company  conducted  simi¬ 
lar  contests,  offering  prizes  to  those 
who  sold  toilet  goods  in  an  effort  to 
win  the  awards. 

The  indictments  are  part  of  a  drive 
by  district  attorney  Dwight  H.  Green 
against  mail  frauds. 

The  Boyce  company  was  founded  40 
years  ago  by  the  late  George  W.  Boyce. 
After  his  death  in  1929,  the  three  de¬ 
fendants  bought  the  firm. 


DECEMBER  LINAGE  GAINS 

The  Jacksonville  Florida  Times- 
Union  gained  14,335  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  December,  1932,  over  the  same 
month  in  1931,  in  its  daily  edition. 
Through  a  typographical  error  in  the 
linage  tables  published  January  28,  the 
paper  was  shown  with  a  loss  of  this 
amount.  The  same  variety  of  error 
.show^  losses  instead  of  gains  for  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  of  284,- 
777  lines,  and  for  the  Philadelphia 
Nnvs  of  48,801  lines. 


could  eat  twice  as  much  spinach?  We 
don’t  have  room  on  the  table  for  more 
spinach.  It  would  crowd  out  some¬ 
thing  else.  No,  we’ll  not  omit  the  saw¬ 
dust,  Elisabeth.  Someone  might  want 
it.  ...  I  don’t  see  any  more  of 
those  wonderful  baked  potatoes.  I  think 
we  might  have  a  follow  on  them.  Too 
bad  about  the  steak.  No,  we  won’t  stop 
for  it.  We’ll  go  right  ahead  with  the 
salmon.  Well,  if  you  insist,  cook  can 
put  the  steak  on  as  a  chaser.  . 

Well,  Mary,  I  think  we  have  a  pretty 
good  dinner  tonight.  We  can’t  have 
turkey  every  night.  I  guess*  we  do 
pretty  well,  eh  Junior?  Oh,  you  like  it 
better  over  at  the  Heminway’s?  How’s 
that?  They  have  more  desserts?  But 
too  much  dessert  is  bad  for  your  stom¬ 
ach.  Why,  you’ve  got  pie,  cake,  ice 
cream  already.  Ohl  The  Hemingways 
serve  nuts  and  candy,  too?  H’m. 
Something  to  think  about.  Mother,  will 
you  ask  cook  into  the  library  right  after 
dinner?  Staff  meeting.” 


TARIFF  ON  NEWSPRINT 
MEETS  OPPOSITION 

Elisha  Hanson  and  Robert  O’Brien 
Speak  Against  Plan  to  Protect 
U.  S.  Mills  from  Depre¬ 
ciated  Currencies 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  Feb.  2 — Opposition  to 
establishment  of  a  tariff  on ’newsprint 
pai»r  and  woodpulp  by  enactment  of 
legislation  which  would  permit  levying 
of  arbitrary  duties  on  imports  from 
countries  having  depreciated  currenciM 
was  expressed  in  a  statement  filed  this 
week  with  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association. 

Through  its  counsel,  Elisha  Hanson, 
the  association  indicated  the  difficulty 
facing  the  paper  industry  of  the  United 
States  was  due  to  low  prices  for  pulp 
charged  by  manufacturers  in  the  Pacific 
northwest,  who  are  underselling  Cana¬ 
dian  manufacturers  as  well  as  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Hanson  suggest^,  first,  that  the 
proposed  legislation  designed  to  equalize 
the  effect  of  competition  from  countries 
off  the  gold  standard  be  defeated,  but  if 
adopted.  Congress  should  exempt  news¬ 
print  and  its  components  from  the 
measure. 

All  legislation  aimed  at  increasing 
duties  on  goods  imported  from  depre¬ 
ciated  currency  countries  was  vigorously 
opposed  before  the  same  committee 
Thursday  by  Robert  O’Brien,  chairman 
of  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  and 
part  owner,  Boston  Herald-Traveler. 

Mr,  O’Brien  was  careful  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  his  opposition  was  not  dic¬ 
tated  by  any  selfish  interest  or  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  newspaper,  but  wholly  on 
his  study  of  the  situation. 

He  declared,  in  fact,  that  in  reading 
editorials  of  various  newspapers  on 
legislation  of  this  character  he  had  been 
unable  to  see  any  reflection  of  popular 
interest  in  the  question. 

He  said  he  had  that  morning  read  an 
editorial  in  the  Boston  Herald  favoring 
the  very  legislation  he  was  opposing 
“showing  they  have  fallen  hook,  line 
and  sinker  for  this  propaganda.”  He 
said  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  re¬ 
cently  had  a  “very  enlightened  edi¬ 
torial”  on  the  subject. 

In  his  statement  to  the  committee, 
Mr.  Hanson  said  the  A.N.P.A.  “can 
see  no  valid  argument  for  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  law  which  will  upset  the  long 
established  policy  of  maintaining  news¬ 
print  paper  on  die  free  list,  when  it  is 
apparent  that  American  production  can¬ 
not  supply  American  demand.” 

HERALD  ALUMNI  TO  MEET 

The  fourth  annual  reunion  and  din¬ 
ner  of  the  New  York  Herald  Owl 
Alumni  Qub,  will  be  held  Feb.  25  at 
the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York. 


ADVERTISING  GROUP 
MEETS  AT  CARLISLE 

Methods  of  Combatting  Circulars 

Discussed  at  Round-table  Session 
— David  Knipe  Is  Re-elected 
President 

Members  of  the  Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers’  Association  meeting  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  Jan.  27  and  28,  voted  the 
most  valuable  feature  of  the  meeting  to 
be  the  informal  round-table  discussion 
held  Friday  evening,  on  the  problems 
confronting  the  advertising  man  and 
publisher  of  a  daily  newspaper. 

During  this  meeting,  held  in  the  Molly 
Pitcher  Hotel,  the  managers  and  their 
publishers,  representing  papers  from 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania,  gave  particular  attention 
to  the  discussion  of  methods  of  com¬ 
batting  ^  cut-rate  broadside  circulars 
printed  in  metropolitan  job  shops;  suc¬ 
cessful  ways  of  promoting  local  cooking 
school  advertising ;  cut  service  abuses ; 
local  rate  cutting  competition;  stunt 
advertising ;  and  the  problem  of  pro¬ 
gram  advertising  competition. 

This  session  was  directed  by  President 
David  Knipe,  Lansdale  (Pa.)  North 
Penn  Reporter.  At  the  luncheon  Satur¬ 
day  noon  an  address,  “The  Psychology 
of  Advertising,”  was  delivered  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  VV.  H.  Norcross,  head  of  the 
psychology  department  of  Dickinson 
College. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  host- 
publisher,  Vance  Thompson,  and  his 
^vertising  manager,  Lester  Day,  of  the 
Carlisle  Evening  Sentinel,  I.A.M.A. 
members  were  entertained  by  the  Dick¬ 
inson  College  orchestra,  and  mystified 
for  a  half  hour  by  the  magic  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Wagner. 

Officers  of  1932  were  unanimously 
re-elected  for  1933.  They  are :  Presi¬ 
dent,  David  Knipe;  C.  E.  Stoneback, 
IV est  Chester  (Pa.)  Local  News,  vice- 
president;  John  T.  Wagner,  Pottstown 
(Pa.)  News,  secretary;  C  Wesley 
Stone,  Bridgeton  (N.  J.)  Evening  News, 
treasurer. 

Members  of  the  board  for  1933  are: 
Ralph  Stagemeier,  York  (Pa.)  Dis¬ 
patch;  Lester  Day,  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Sentinel;  Karl  A.  Hoffman,  She¬ 
nandoah  (Pa.)  Evening  Herald. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  I.A.M.A. 
will  be  held  the  latter  part  of  April 
at  a  place  to  be  decided  upon  later. 

COOPERATION  URGED 

Advertising  Problems  Discussed  at 
Weshington  Institute 

More  cooperation  is  necessary  be¬ 
tween  newspaper  publishers  and  retail 
merchant  advertisers  in  order  to  hasten 
a  return  to  business  normalcy  was  the 
keynote  sounded  at  the  21st  annual 
Washington  Newspaper  Institute  held 
recently  at  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton. 

A  feeling  of  suspicion  exists  between 
the  publisher  and  the  merchant  which 
nmst  be  overcome  before  the  maximum 
efficiency  can  be  reached  in  business  ad¬ 
vertising,  according  to  Vernon  Frost, 
editor  of  the  Cheney  (Wash.)  Free 
Press.  He  believes  there  is  a  greater 
strain  between  the  advertiser  and  the 
editor  now  than  there  usually  is  in  nor¬ 
mal  times  and  that  this  condition  is  just 
the  optmsite  of  what  it  should  be. 

Pessimism  in  business  can  be  eradi¬ 
cated  through  the  presentation  of  intelli¬ 
gent  facts  and  by  giving  comparative 
increases  as  business  goes  up,  Charles 
J.  Miller,  assistant  professor  in  business 
administration  at  the  University  of 
Washin^on,  suggested.  Two-thirds  of 
the  retail  business  failures  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  due  to  the  fact  that  intelligent 
facts  are  not  presented  to  the  buying 
public,  he  said. 

John  H.  Drcsslar.  president  of  the 
Dresslar  Hardware  Company  in  Seattle, 
predicted  that  the  small  business  organ¬ 
ization  will  hold  out  despite  the  hard 
times  if  it  carries  a  grade  of  goods 
superior  to  neighboring  chain  stores, 
confides  its  business  problems  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  of  the  local  news¬ 
papers,  and  is  frank  with  the  public. 
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WALLACE  J.  FERRY 

Kansas  City  Acency  Man  Dies  of 
Automobile  Accident  Injuries 

Injuries  suffered  Jan.  26  in  a  motor 
car  accident  proved  fatal  to  Wallace  J. 
Ferry,  president  of  the  Ferry-Hanly 
Advertising  Company,  who  died  late  the 
same  day  at  a  hospital  in  Kansas  City. 
He  was  51  years  old. 

Mr.  Ferry  began  his  newspaper  work 
in  Kansas  City  on  the  old  Kansas  City 
Mail,  which  suspended.  Mr.  Ferry  then 
appealed  to  the  late  William  Rockhill 
Nelson,  founder  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  the 
Ferry  family,  and  was  given  a  job  as  a 
cub  reporter.  Later  he  became  a  sports 
writer  and  was  assistant  city  editor  at 
the  time  he  left  the  Star. 

He  then  branched  out  into  advertising 
as  a  side-line,  doing  work  for  the  Jen¬ 
kins  Music  Company.  Other  accounts 
were  added  until  all  of  his  time  was 
devoted  to  advertising.  He  formed  a 
partnership  with  Clarence  P.  Hanly 
and  the  business  grew  until  offices  were 
established  in  New  York,  Chicago  and 
New  Orleans  in  addition  to  Kansas 
City. 

Surviving  are  his  wife  and  son,  Lee 
Ferry,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Gray,  Milwaukee,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Appleton,  New  York. 

(§bttuarg 

David  C.  COATES,  publisher  of 
the  North  Hollywood  (Cal.)  Sun 
and  former  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Colorado,  died  in  Los  Angeles  Jan.  28. 
He  was  63.  He  published  labor  publi¬ 
cations  in  Colorado,  and  in  sectioiu  of 
the  Northwest,  and  served  as  president 
of  the  Colorado  Federation  of  Labor. 

Edwin  Carlos  Lane,  77,  for  51  years 
in  association  with  the  late  J.  P.  Kenea, 
publisher  of  papers  in  Kansas  and  Iowa, 
died  Jan.  29,  at  the  San  Antonio  home 
of  Mrs.  C.  A.  Wallin,  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Kenea.  Mr.  Lane’s  body  was  sent 
to  Clarinda,  la.,  where  the  partners  pub¬ 
lished  the  Clarinda  Journal  until  Mr. 
Kenea  died  in  1926.  Mr.  Lane  retired 
in  1930.  He  was  prominent  in  Iowa 
editorial  circles  and  was  president  of 
the  Clarinda  Library  Board. 

Vaughan  Jones,  44,  for  eight  years 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  died  in  Spokane, 
Wash.,  Jan.  25. 

Arthur  J.  Shaw,  77,  who  went  to 
Spokane,  Wash.,  in  1888  to  become 
manager  of  the  Spokane  Review,  the 
predecessor  of  the  Spokesman-Review; 
died  at  Spokane  Jan.  22. 

C.  S.  Glassco,  76,  formerly  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Cleveland  (Miss.) 
Enterprise,  died  at  his  home  Jan.  25. 

William  E.  B(»st,  70,  formerly  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald  composing  room  for  22  years 
until  his  retirement  last  Au^st,  died  at 
the  Union  Printer’s  Home  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  Jan.  22. 

Philip  H.  Bowyer,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ridgetown  (Ont.)  Domin¬ 
ion,  died  recently  in  Chatham,  Ont.,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  illness  of  several  weeks. 

L.  A.  Smith,  former  editor  of  the 
Cissna  Park  (Ill.)  News  and  later  of 
the  Hoopeston  (Ill.)  Herald,  more  re¬ 
cently  editor  of  a  weekly  in  Galesburg, 
Ill.,  died  Jan.  24  in  Galesburg. 

John  Boyd,  70,  Canadian  journalist, 
di^  at  Lake  Ouimet,  Que,  Jan.  31.  A 
native  of  Montreal,  he  was  successively 
connected  with  the  Montreal  Herald, 
Montreal  IPitness,  and  Toronto  Mail  & 
Empire.  For  several  years  he  was  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  then  financial  editor  of  the 
Montreal  Gazette.  He  was  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  press  gallery  at  Ottawa. 

Malcolm  Lawrence,  35,  editor  of 
the  Grenada  (Miss.)  Sentinel,  was 
killed  and  his  companion  injured  when 
their  automobile  ran  through  a  highway 
railing  and  plunged  down  an  embank¬ 
ment  Jan.  29  near  Senatobia,  Miss.  A 
scantling  from  the  highway  railing  was 
driven  through  the  car  and  pierced  Law¬ 
rence’s  body.  He  died  in  a  hospital  at 
Memphis.  Tenn.  His  companion,  a 
banker,  was  not  seriously  injured. 


Mrs.  Mabel  True  Putnam,  mother 
of  William  J.  Putnam,  courthouse  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Boston  Herald,  died  Jan. 
25,  following  a  long  illness. 

Melvin  W.  Fisher,  61,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  New  Iberia  (La.) 
Enterprise,  a  weekly,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  at  his  office  Jan.  24. 

Jeremiah  A.  Hogan,  65,  one  of  the 
oldest  telegraphers  in  Indianapolis  in 
point  of  service,  died  Jan.  28  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter.  He  had  been  a 
telegraph  operator  for  the  Associated 
Press  30  years. 

Allen  Fink,  a  well-known  advertis¬ 
ing  man  of  Pittsburgh  ended  his  life  on 
Jan.  27.  Ill  health  was  given  as  the 
cause.  He  was  60  years  of  age  and 
maintained  offices  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Trust  Company  Building. 

Benton  C.  Fletcher,  74,  retired  ad¬ 
vertising  man,  and  father  of  Thad  R. 
Fletcher,  of  the  advertising  staff, 
Colutnbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  died  at  his 
home  in  Columbus  last  week. 

Edwin  Pierce  Flynn,  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  South  Charleston 
(O.)  Sentinel,  died  a  few  days  ago  at 
his  home  in  that  city.  He  had  served 
as  postmaster. 

Sidney  R.  Kepner,  a  former  news¬ 
paperman  and  prominent  resident  of 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  died  from  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  Jan.  26,  aged  61  years.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  was  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Pottstown  News  and  later 
was  state  representative  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger.  Later  he  en¬ 
tered  mercantile  business. 

Leo  Wise,  83,  publisher  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Israelite,  Cincinnati,  for  28  years, 
and  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
wife  of  the  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times,  died  at  his  residence  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  Jan.  27. 

Harole  a.  Clark,  39,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company,  New  York,  and 
prominent  in  football  and  other  athletic 
activities  in  his  college  days  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  was  killed  late  Friday 
night,  Jan.  27,  when  the  car  he  was 
driving  struck  a  truck  near  Woodbridge, 
N.  J.,  in  a  heavy  sleet  and  snow  storm. 

Charles  A.  Smyth,  prominent  Cleve¬ 
land  advertising  man  and  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  Boston  and  New  York 
agencies,  died  Jan.  27  in  Cleveland  fol¬ 
lowing  an  operation. 

William  Curry,  57,  political  reporter 
of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  died 
Jan.  21  following  a  brief  illnes  due  to 
pneumonia.  He  had  been  with  the  Times 
26  years,  after  having  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  in  Tacoma,  Kansas  City  and 
Baltimore. 

Thomas  Guy  Casey,  former  Kansas 
City  newspaperman  who  died  January 
24  at  New  York  City,  was  editor  of  the 
New  York  Packer,  a  produce  trade 
journal  controlled  by  the  Kansas  City 
Packer. 

Joseph  Cleres,  vice-president  of  the 
Hendrickson  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  World  Convention  Dates 
Magazine,  died  suddenly  at  his  home, 
160-20  Grand  Central  Parkway,  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  25. 


FRANKLIN  G.  PETERSEN 

Franklin  George  Petersen,  39,  special 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times  and 
the  New  York  Times  in  India  since 
1929,  died  suddenly  at  his  hotel  in  New 
Delhi  Jan.  27.  After  a  university- 
career  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Petersen  went 
to  Australia  where  he  joined  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  Argus,  but  Lord  Northcliffe, 
then  on  a  tour  of  Australia,  met  him 
and  sent  him  to  England  as  a  member 
of  the  London  Times  staff.  He  took 
charge  of  the  special  and  imperial  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Times,  making  several  jour- 
nies  through  the  British  Empire. 


MRS.  ANN  M.  PECKHAM 

Mrs.  Ann  M.  Peckham,  oldest  woman 
printer  in  New  England,  who,  while 
working  for  the  Hartford  Evening 
Press,  set  the  story  of  the  assassination 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  died  in  Brockton, 
Mass.,  Jan.  31. 


ARTHUR  R.  KIMBALL 

Former  Publisher  of  Weterbury 
(Conn.)  American  Dies  At  77 

Arthur  Reed  Kimball,  77,  prominent 
in  New  England  and  well-known 
throughout  the  East  as  a  philanthropist 
editor  and  educator  who  for  41  years 
was  associate  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Watcrbury  (Conn.)  American  died 
Friday,  Jan.  27  at  his  home  in  Water- 
bury.  Mr.  Kimball  was  born  in  New 
York  and  was  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1877  and  later  from  Yale  Law  School. 
He  was  a  Yale  Literary  Magazine  edi¬ 
tor. 

Prior  to  admission  to  the  bar  in  1879 
at  Chicago,  he  taught  at  Harvard  Fit¬ 
ting  School  there.  Law  did  not  appeal 


to  him  and  in  1880  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  lorva  State  Register  at  Des 
Moines,  becoming  city  editor.  He  later 
was  a  reporter  on  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

In  1881  he  became  associate  editor  of 
the  Waterbury  American  under  the  late 
Charles  F.  Chapin. 

Mr.  Kimball,  who  subsequently  be¬ 
came  publisher,  lectured  on  journalism 
at  Yale  and  contributed  to  marty  maga¬ 
zines,  including  Century,  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Review,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Har¬ 
per’s,  The  Outlook  and  The  Inde¬ 
pendent. 

He  sold  his  interest  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  in  1922  and  retired  from  news¬ 
paper  work. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  G>. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CabI*  AdSraM  NENSCC^— Worcutar 


THE 


GOSS 


RADIAL  ARM 
FLAT  ROUTER 


NEVER  RUNS  HOT.  .  . 

This  machine  requires  very  little  attention. 
It  never  runs  hot.  The  tool  steel  cutter 
spindle  runs  in  SKF  special  ball  bearings 
with  oil  reservoir.  A  foot  lever  controls  the 
vertical  movement  of  the  bit,  leaving  both 
hands  free.  Simple  design  and  rigid  con¬ 
struction  assure  accurate  work.  Write  for 
full  information. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS 

ISSS  SOUTH  PAULINA  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


C  O  M  PA  N  Y 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


HOE  SPEED  MOULD 

TWO  MODELS 
WATER  CCX)LED  BACK 


—  PLAIN  BACK 


Easily  adjusted  to  any  thickness  up  to  type  high. 

Speedy  and  positive  single  lever  lock-up. 

Lock-up  is  made  with  mould  in  horizontal  position — mats  and 
gauges  cannot  shift  out  of  place. 

Metal  may  be  pumped  or  ladled. 

Casting  members  are  roller  mounted  and  balanced  for  effortless 
operation. 

Spring  balanced  cover. 

Safety  devices. 

Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet. 

IRVING  TRUST  COMP.4NY,  RECEIVER  IN  EQUITY  FOR 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


HEADUNE  REFORM 

To  ElDmx  &  Publisher:  I  want  to 
tell  you  how  much  we  enjoyed  reading 
your  c(dumn  on  headings  in  the  “Shop 
Talk”  of  January  21  issue.  You  have 
exactly  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  about 
making  headlines  and  whitespace  talk. 

Last  year  we  made  a  radical  revolu¬ 
tion  in  head  writing  on  the  Vancouver 
Sun,  and  adopted  the  English  style.  We 
threw  out  all  the  old  shibboleths  about 
making  the  words  fit  the  type.  We 
worked  out  a  schedule  of  headings  that 
would  combine  capitals  and  lower  case, 
bold  and  light  face,  and  the  result  has 
been  gratifying. 

The  very  same  men  who  before  were 
writing  heads  to  fit  type,  and  getting 
into  a  sea  of  words,  have  taken  to  the 
new  style  like  natives,  and  we  have  had 
some  headings  that  I  was  proud  of,  and 
would  have  been  glad  to  compare  with 
any  English  newspaper.  Which  seems 
to  prove  that  many  of  us  have  been 
type  slaves  and  the  new  style  is  by  way 
of  an  emancipation. 

G.  H.  Sallans, 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun. 

DEPRESSION  APATHY 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  We  think 
we  have  discovered  one  of  the  reasons 
why  business  is  as  bad  as  it  is  for  some 
newspapers. 

Why  is  it  that  newspapermen  as  a 
group  are  such  poor  salesmen  of  their 
own  services? 

As  purchasers  of  upward  of  a  half¬ 
million  dollars  in  newspaper  space  an¬ 
nually,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  con¬ 
tact  most  of  the  large  newspapers  in 
the  country  as  well  as  scores  of  the 
smaller  ones.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  even  in  these  times  newspapers,  as 
a  nile,  do  nothing  to  get  you  back  into 
their  columns  after  cancellation  is  re¬ 
ceived.  After  cancelling  a  schedule,  the 
chances  are  about  eight  to  one  that  we 
will  not  even  receive  a  letter  asking  us 
why  we  cancelled  or  urging  us  to  con¬ 
tinue.  We  can  stay  out  of  a  paper  for 
months  without  ever  receiving  a  solicita¬ 
tion  or  any  suggestion  that  the  time  may 
be  ripe  for  us  to  do  some  more  adver¬ 
tising. 

This  frame  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
newspaper  business  managers  and  adver¬ 
tising  managers  is  a  little  difficult  for 
one  to  understand  who  has  been  raised 
in  the  business  of  merchandising  and 
selling  items  where  there  is  never  any 
letup  in  an  endeavor  to  get  orders.  • 

Being  somewhat  curious  as  to  the 
reason  why  newspapermen  seem  to  re¬ 
gard  it  above  them  to  ask  an  old  cus¬ 
tomer  to  return  to  their  columns,  I 
walked  into  a  newspaper  office  the  other 
day.  Incidentally,  this  particular  news¬ 
paper  grew  fat  in  times  of  prosperity 
and  in  1930  completed  a  new  plant.  It 
has  no  competition  and  is  located  in  a 
city  that  is  now  iwetty  hard  hit  by  un¬ 
employment  but  where  there  is  still 
enough  activity  to  warrant  the  news¬ 
paper  going  after  certain  types  of  busi¬ 
ness  which  it  is  not  now  carrying. 

Upon  entering  the  imposing  front 
office,  large  enough  to  accommodate  30 
or  40  desks — and  from  the  vacant  chairs 
staring  at  me  I  assumed  that  at  one 
time  they  had  had  nearly  that  many 
front  office  workers — I  encounted  ex¬ 
actly  four  people. 

Upon  aslong  to  see  the  business  man¬ 
ager,  the  young  lady  at  the  counter 
turned  around  and  yelled  to  him,  where¬ 
upon  that  gentleman  strolled  leisurely 
to  the  counter.  Finding  that  I  was  a 
former  customer  his  countenance  took 
on  a  slight  gleam  of  interest  but  still 
^  did  not  invite  me  back  to  the  inner 
sanctum  from  whence  he  directs  the 
newspaper’s  activities. 

I  asked  if  he  was  still  interested  in 
carrying  our  display  advertising  sched¬ 
ule.  “Why  yes,  of  course,  why  do  you 
ask  ?”  he  said.  I  said  1  didn’t  know 
whether  he  was  or  not  because  after 
we  discontinued  we  never  heard  from 
him  and  neither  did  his  representative 
call  on  us.  Then  this  classic  answer: 
“Well,  we  did  not  write  or  see  you  be¬ 
cause  we  know  that  business  is  bad  and 


everybody  is  cutting  down  anyway,  so 
we  didn’t  think  there  would  be  much 
use  in  asking  you  to  continue  with  us.” 

That’s  the  attitude  it  seems  to  me 
that  is  drivii^  many  businesses  farther 
^d  farther  into  the  red  each  day.  It 
is  the  depression  psychology,  the  frame 
of  mind  that  is  probably  doing  more  to 
retard  business  activity  than  all  other 
factors  combined.  Yet  this  fellow  and 
thousands  of  others  like  him,  many  of 
whom  I  have  contacted  in  the  past  two 
years,  still  wonder  why  business  is  bad. 

Mac  Harlan, 
Advertising  Director, 
Household  Finance  Corporation,  Chicago 

THE  MILLINE  RATE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Frequently 
we  are  called  upon  by  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  to  deal  with  advertising  on  the 
milline  rate  basis,  and  we  are  not  sure 
what  that  system  is.  Will  you  please 
explain  it? 

Yours, 


Answer  :  The  milline  rate  is  the  cost 
of  circulating  one  agate  line  one  million 
times.  To  put  it  simply,  if  a  newspaper 
has  1,000.000  circulation,  and  a  rate  per 
agate  line  of  $2,  it  would  cost  ^  to 
circulate  that  agate  line  one  million 
times;  if  the  newspaper  had  500,000 
circulation  and  a  rate  of  $2  per  agate 
line,  the  cost  of  circulating  one  agate 
line  a  million  times  would  be  $1.  In 
these  cases,  the  milline  rates  would  be 
respectively  $2  and  $1. 

You  get  it  this  way:  Divide  the  agate 
line  rate  by  the  total  circulation,  moving 
the  decimal  point  in  the  dividend  (the 
agate  line  rate)  six  places  to  the  right. 

Here’s  the  operation  for  your  news¬ 
paper,  on  the  figures  given  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  Year  Book: 

$11.12 
3596  )  040000.00 
3596 


4040 

3596 


4440 

3596 


8440 

7192 

1248 

Your  milline  rate  on  a  national  adver¬ 
tising  rate  of  4  cents  and  a  circulation 
of  3,596  is  $11.12. 


OLD  IDLE  DOLLAR 

To  Editor  &  Publisher. — Everybody 
has  a  cure  for  the  depression,  but  the 
depression  is  not  a  disease.  Although 
we  have  prohibition  Uncle  Sam  went 
on  a  delirious  spree  and  he  is  now  suf¬ 
fering  with  a  bursting  headache  which 
only  Time  will  relieve. 

Also,  every  method  of  taxation  is 
being  proposed  to  balance  Uncle’s  ra¬ 
tions,  and  I  was  interested  in  Mr.  Coch¬ 
rane’s  proposal  in  your  issue  of  Decem¬ 
ber  24  that  currency  be  issued  that 
would  depreciate  in  value  1%  every  two 
months  (6%  per  year)  and  Mr.  (Thip- 
ping’s  comment,  in  your  issue  of  Jan¬ 
uary  7,  that  the  proposal  of  depreciation 
is  simply  taxes  collected  from  the  suc¬ 
cessive  holders. 

Why  not  tax  idle  or  hidden  money  as 
well  as  live  or  moving  money? 

In  Mississippi  we  now  have  a  2c.  sales 
tax.  That  means  every  time  old  Bill 
Dollar  moves  and  does  anybody  any 
good  he  most  bring  along  2c.  extra.  If 
he  change  hands  50  times  in  two  months 
another  Full  Dollar  will  have  been  paid 
into  the  Tax  Fund.  That  is  what 
Working  Dollar  has  to  pay  to  keep 
working. 

Why  should  old  Lary  Dollar  be  im¬ 
mune?  With  Mr.  Cochrane’s  plan  old 
Idle  Dollar  would  be  16  years  t^yinp  as 
much  tax  as  Working  Dollar  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  notv  pays  in  ttvo  months  or  less. 

Spenders  make  a  prosperous  country. 
Yet  we  apply  a  sales  tax  which  taxes 


the  spender  96  to  1  that  the  Cochrane 
tax  would  apply  to  non-spenders. 

Idle  Dollars  are  a  greater  detriment 
to  this  country  than  Idle  Humans.  The 
Idle  Dollar  is  idle  because  its  Master 
wishes  it  to  be  idle.  The  Idle  Workman 
is  idle  because  of  the  Idle  Dollar. 

The  great  financiers  can  put  Uncle 
Sam  back  solid  on  his  feet  whenever 
they  want  to.  Have  they  that  much 
love  of  country?  “In  God  we  trust,” 
but  don’t  we  worship  the  Golden  Eagle  1 
W*  G  Wilkes 

Publisher,  Biloxi  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald. 

PROTESTS  ALLEGED  FAKE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  As  a 
French  newspaperwoman,  may  I  remark 
that  in  moments  of  Franco- American 
estrangement  and  coolness  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  one,  it  is  the  sovereign  duty  of 
American  correspondents  in  Paris  (and 
similarly  of  French  correspondents  in 
New  York)  to  observe  a  100  per  cent 
respect  for  the  facts. 

Some  of  my  American  confreres  in 
Paris,  I  fear,  have  been  giving  rein 
to  their  imaginations,  judging  from  re¬ 
ports  reaching  us  from  New  York.  I 
am  told  that  an  article  was  printed 
tliroughout  America,  in  most  cases  on 
the  front  page,  describing  an  alleged 
attack  of  Frenchmen  upon  an  American 
doctor. 

I  say  “alleged”  because  an  investiga¬ 
tion  conduct^  by  Mr.  Laurence  Hills, 
president  of  the  American  Club  of 
Paris,  and  managing  director  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  Paris  Edition,  fails 
to  find  any  record  of  this  attack.  1 
quote  f  om  Mr.  Hill’s  speech  before 
the  American  Club  on  January  19. 

“Ihe  despatch,”  said  Mr.  Hills,  “was 
on<  which  said  that  an  American 
d<>ctor  had  been  manhandled  by  a  mob 
in  Montparnasse,  that  he  had  received 
blows  and  that  a  crowd  had  gathered 
around  him  and  that  some  of  them  said, 
‘Here  is  another  American’  and  he  had 
received  another  dozen  blows,  that  he 
was  the  bearer  of  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
for  heroism. 

“When  I  got  back  to  France,  I  de¬ 
cided  that  I  would  make — with  a  friend 
of  mine,  Aston  Knight — ^an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  this.  I  might  say  that  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  has  been  sent  to  every  police 
station  in  Paris,  including  the  Mont¬ 
parnasse  quarter.  There  has  been  no 
record  of  any  American  having  been 
molested  on  account  of  the  financial 
situation  between  the  United  States  and 
France.” 

Perhaps  there  was  some  altercation  at 
Montparnasse  between  Frenchmen  and 
Americans ;  that  is  nothing  new ;  it 
happened  fifty  years  ago,  it  may  happen 
fifty  years  hence;  but  when  it  does  hap¬ 
pen,  if  it  does,  the  prime  reason  is  not 
debts  but  inebriation.  Do  you  think  it 
is  fair  and  ethical  for  a  newspaperman 
to  magnify  a  vulgar  brawl  (assuming, 
for  the  moment,  that  it  occurred)  into 
an  international  incident?  Personally, 

I  do  not  know  what  newspapers  carri^ 
this  story,  or  what  agency  sent  it,  but 
it  certainly  was  not  serving  the  cause 
of  truth  or  of  Franco- American  under¬ 
standing. 

Strangely  enough,  this  item  was 
printed  in  neither  the  English-language 
nor  French  press  of  Paris.  If  it  were 
really  true,  I  am  convinced  it  would 
have  appeared  at  least  in  two  or  three 
Paris  papers.  Since  everybody  in  Paris 
missed  this  story  (excepting  the  perpe¬ 
trator  of  this  despatch)  I  am  compelled 
to  doubt  its  authenticity. 

Andr^e  Esquevin. 

La  Semaine  a  Paris 


PRESS  AND  POLITICS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  :  Before  the 
depression  I  think  the  North  American 
press  used  too  much  space  in  inflated 
reports  of  capitalistic  operations. 

Now  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  amends  by  helping  to  bring  the 
world  out  of  its  despondency  and  fear 
which  are  much  too  prevalent  and  im- 
justifiable  at  the  moment. 

How  are  they  going  to  do  it  ?  By 
minimizing,  not  featuring  the  pessimistic 
news  now  frequently  filling  the  front 
pages  of  our  newspapers.  There  is  no 
authority  for  the  prophecy  of  the  pessi¬ 


mists.  Better  believe  in  approaching 
prosperity  than  that  of  blue  rum. 

Was  the  press  of  the  country  not  mis¬ 
led  on  the  inflated  values  of  our  cap¬ 
italization  ? 

Should  the  press  not  carry  on  a  united 
front  to  prevent  a  recurrence? 

Is  this  not  its  mission  at  the  present 
moment  ? 

Over  four  years  ago  I  launched  a 
campai^  in  England  to  eliminate  parti¬ 
san  politics  from  internationaf  and  im¬ 
perial  trade  questions.  The  movement 
was  at  first  opposed  by  politicians  but 
it  is  now  gaining  many  converts  among 
our  leading  statesmen. 

At  no  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world  was  this  objective  more  appro¬ 
priate,  and  applicable,  than  in  the  re¬ 
covery  from  our  present  stagnation. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great 
Britain  and  Europe,  political  conflict  of 
all  parties  on  international  trade  ques¬ 
tions  is  filling  the  newspapers  with 
tirades  of  attack  upon  the  honest  efforts 
of  political  leaders  to  lift  this  world  out 
of  its  chaotic  state. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Quebec  Pro¬ 
vincial  Parliament  recently,  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  in  his  maiden  speech, 
in  reply  to  the  Address  from  the  Throne 
said :  “I  would  say  that  in  time  of 
crisis  a  government  should  drop  politics. 
It  is  elected  not  to  serve  a  political 
party  but  all  the  people  of  all  parties; 
that  is  its  trust.  It  should  face  facts. 
The  Government  at  Ottawa,  whatever 
its  political  complexion  is  always  a  fact 
and  the  Provincial  (iovemment  should 
be  prepared  to  co-operate  with  it  in 
pursuance  of  our  common  interests.” 

Party  newspapers  may  misinterprrt 
any  drive  to  right  conditions.  There 
should  be  no  national  political  partisan¬ 
ship  within  conferences,  or  discussions 
of  world  problems,  particularly  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  trade  matters. 

National  political  policies  should  not 
be  introduced  with  such  questions,  if 
we  are  to  arrive  at  any  sane  and  logical 
conclusions,  to  benefit  the  world  at  large, 
the  object  of  all  world  conferences. 

World  problems  are  above  and  beyond 
national  problems.  They  affect  all  the 
people  of  the  earth,  not  alone  one  politi¬ 
cal  section  of  any  one  nation. 

When  delegate.!  attend  world  con¬ 
ferences,  particularly  to  discuss  trade 
matters,  they  should  be  representative 
of  all  national  political  parties. 

This  is  what  I  believe  the  American 
and  European  press  should  fight  for  in 
a  united  effort  to  bring  back  to  nor¬ 
malcy  a  world  which  is  suffering  from 
pessimism  and  fear  with  the  resultant 
hunger  and  unemployment. 

If  we  possess  the  greatest  power  in 
the  land  for  good  or  evil,  we  have  it 
within  our  grasp  to  aid  and  lead  the 
praple  out  of  their  present  state  d 
mind. 

The  d(X)rs  of  our  great  American 
continent  are  open  as  wide  as  ever  to 
the  advantages  and  natural  resources 
of  a  land  that  has  no  equal  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  This  rich  heritage  awaits 
continued  development  upon  a  new  cap 
italistic  foundation  supported  by  honest 
and  progressive  people. 

We  all  know  that  the  world  went 
financially  mad.  It  is  now  regaining 
its  sanity  from  which  we  will  all  benefit 
in  a  clearer  conception  and  broader  and 
greater  consideration  for  the  world  at 
large,  rather  than  our  respective  nation 
itself,  and  we  should  endeavor  to  fortify 
ourselves  against  another  world  wai. 
which  I  consider  is  the  greatest  menact 
hovering  over  us  at  the  moment.  To 
prove  this  fact  one  has  only  to  meoi 
and  talk  with  Europeans,  or  Chinese 
Japanese  or  Russians  to  be  able  to 
realize  that  it  is  not  unity  of  one  nation 
alone  that  is  going  to  prevent  anothe 
and  more  devastating  war  than  the  last 
but  unity  and  common  understanding 
between  the  great  nations  of  the  world, 
such  as  the  United  States,  Great  Britain. 
France,  (Jermany,  Italy,  etc. 

Our  press  never  faced  such  scrioos 
questions  nor  carried  on  its  shoulder 
greater  responsibilities  for  the  peact 
of  the  world  than  it  does  today. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Frank  Connel. 

Quebec  Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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CHICAGO  AUTO  SHOW 
COPY  ENCOURAGING 

Advertising  Managers  Expecting 
Better  Sales  Than  in  1932,  With 
Space  Reflecting  Uptrend — 

272  Sales  in  Two  Days 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Feb.  l — Uetinite  signs  of 
encouragement  api^ar  on  the  hori¬ 
zon  for  tlie  automobile  industry,  judging 
from  the  public  interest  in  the  33rd  Na¬ 
tional  Automobile  Show  at  the  Coliseum 
here  this  week.  While  newspaper  auto¬ 
motive  linage  figures  are  off  as  far  as 
the  show  period  is  concerned,  automo¬ 
bile  advertising  managers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  1933  sales  will  be  much 
better  than  in  1932  and  that  this  will 
mean  increased  advertising  later. 

Sales  of  272  new  cars  by  the  various 
companies  were  reported  for  the  first 
two  days  of  the  show. 

Newspaper  linage  figures  for  the  first 
five  days  of  the  exhibition  show  a  loss 
of  26.3  per  cent,  which  corresponds 
roughly  to  the  25.6  per  cent  loss  of  the 
New  York  newspapers  at  the  time  of 
the  Auto  Show'  there.  However,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  loss  can  be  traced 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  Chicago 
Post  from  the  scene.  The  other  papers 
average  only  16.7  per  cent  below  their 
1932  figures. 

The  following  figures  show  the  auto¬ 
mobile  linage  carried  by  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  during  the  first  five  days  of  the 
auto  show’,  Jan.  28  to  Feb.  1  inclusive. 
In  comparison  are  shown  the  figures  for 
the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
Measurements  are  by  Media  Records, 
Inc. : 


Tribunt’  .  66.664  74.303 

Herald-KxiimimT  .  36.630  44.400 

Spwb  .  44.764  63.001 

Post  .  30.176 

American  .  40.373  43.776 

rime*  .  7.666  7.660 

TnlaU  .  186.076  363.303 

IX.1.S  .  66.417  (36.3%) 

Lotw  exi'liidiiiK  P(i»l .  16.7% 

The  following  figures  give  linage  of 
.\uto  Show  editions,  or,  if  no  special 
section  was  issued,  the  largest  single 
day’s  automotive  linage: 


1B33 

1B33 

rrihunc  . 

.  .  35,034 

34.501 

Hrrald-Exaniiiicr 

..  34.161* 

33.31*’J 

News  . 

..  31.664 

37.430 

Post  . 

16.363 

tnicrioin  . 

.  .  ll).l*»3 

17.686 

rimes  . 

3.818 

6.600 

Totals . 

.  .  114,647 

133,1*71 

Newspajiers,  because  of  their  flexi¬ 
bility  and  speed,  stand  to  serve  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  best  if  sales  increases 
continue,  warranting  additional  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures.  Cliff  Knoble,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Chrysler  Sales 
Corporation,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week.  Commenting  upon  the  situa¬ 
tion,  he  said : 

“In  periods  of  declining  sales,  the 
newspaper  is  at  a  disadvantage  because 
advertising  appropriations  are  made  for 
a  considerable  period  in  advance  for 
other  media.  This  fact  was  apparent 
during  the  past  two  years  when  appro¬ 
priations  suffered  because  of  declining 
sales.  Now  it  seems  the  situation  has 
been  reversed  because  plans  for  1933 
contemplated  a  minimum  advertising  ex¬ 
penditure.  but  the  results  of  the  auto- 
miAile  shows  especially  the  show  at 
Qiicago,  gives  us  considerable  reason 
for  optimism. 

“Naturally  with  increased  sales,  we 
niay  be  able  to  substantially  increase 
our  advertising  expenditures.  .So  the 
reversal  of  the  situation  at  this  time  is 
of  advantage  to  newsjiapers.  because  of 
their  flexibility  and  the  siieed  with 
which  available  funds,  released  by  in¬ 
creased  sales,  can  be  immediately  put 
to  work  on  the  job  of  still  further 
stimulating  business." 

“NOISE”  ADVERTISING  BARRED 

The  use  of  travelling  noise-making 
vehicles  for  advertising  purposes  on  the 
streets  of  Atlantic  City  will  be  pro- 
,  hibited  after  June  1,  1933,  according 
to  an  onlinance  jmssed  by  the  City 
Commission. 


MISS  ROBERTS  LOSES  SUIT 

Judge  Holds  Disputed  Peregrepk  In 
Merger  Agreement  Valid 

( Hp  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Long  Beach.  C.al.,  Feb.  2 — Judge 
Guy  F.  Bush,  in  superior  court  today 
rendered  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  de¬ 
fendants  in  the  suit  of  Belle  McCord 
Roberts  against  the  Press-Telegram 
Publishing  Company,  W.  F.  Prisk, 
C.  H.  Prisk.  A.  J.  Hosking,  W.  H. 
Hosking  and  S.  S.  Conklin,  to  declare 
paragraph  fifteen  of  the  agreement 
merging  the  Long  Beach  Press  and  the 
Daily  Telegram  null  and  void  and  not 
binding  on  the  plaintiff. 

The  decision,  made  after  three  days 
of  trial  of  the  case  and  argument  by 
attorneys  this  morning,  holds  the  para¬ 
graph  in  question  to  be  valid  and  bind¬ 
ing  and  thereby  prohibits  Miss  Roberts 
from  engaging  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  Long  Beach,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  as  long  as  the  Press-’Tele- 
gram  continues  in  business. 

GIVES  SPACE  DISCOUNTS 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  has 
announced  space  discounts  on  general 
advertising  ranging  from  5  per  cent  for 
25,000  lines  to  15  per  cent  for  100,000 
lines,  to  be  rebated  upon  completion  of 
full  amount  of  advertising. _ 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  <Ca*li  with  Ordarl 
1  Tim*  —  30  par  Una 

3  Timaa  —  ,40  par  Una 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSinCATIONS 

(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  Tima  —  .75  par  iina 

4  TIraaa  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charfod  at  same  rata  par  line 
per  inaartioB  at  earned  by  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  apace,  three  lines 
The  Editor  A  Publiahar  retervat  the  right 
to  classify,  adit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Very  Desirable  weekliee  and  eemi-weekUeii 
Willi  and  withont  Job  plants.  California, 
Florida,  Kentucky,  New  England,  New  Jersey, 
New  York.  i’ennHyIranla.  All  earning  divi- 
dendH.  J.  B.  Shale,  Timea  Building,  New  York. 

Len  W,  Feighner,  Newspaper  Broker.  Dailieo 
and  weeklies  all  aeetions.  Many  exceptional 
Imrgaina.  Confldentlal,  reliable,  capable  aerr- 
ice.  I’ythian  Temple  Building,  Nashville, 
Michigan. 


NEW  DETROIT  WEEKLY 

Mirror  la  Reorgnnixed  with  E.  W. 

Rnpniee  na  Preaident 

The  Detroit  Mirror,  which  suspended 
publication  on  Aug.  6,  1932,  has  been 
reorganized  under  a  new  coriioration 
as  a  weekly  which  apjieared  J[an.  27. 

The  first  issue  contained  eight  jiages 
of  four-color  comics,  a  feature  section 
and  general  news  stories.  Many  of  the 
features  were  those  that  apjieared  in  the 
old  Mirror.  The  paper  sells  for  five 
cents. 

Officers  of  the  new  corimration  are; 
K.  W.  Rapalee,  former  assistant  city- 
editor  of  the  old  Mirror,  president : 
Fred  E.  Fisher,  former  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  old  Mirror,  vice-president ; 
C.  Upton  Shreve.  Detroit  attorney  who 
represents  the  Detroit  capital  invested 
in  the  new  coinjiany,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  The  old  Mirror  corporation  was 
dissolved  on  Dec.  28.  1932. 

Offices  of  the  new  company  are  in  the 
Merchants  Building.  Detroit.  The  pub¬ 
lication  is  called  the  Detroit  U'eekend 
Mirror. 

JOINS  THOMPSON  AGENCY 

John  H.  Schwarting  has  resigned  as 
vice-president  of  .Albert  Frank- 
Guenther  Law,  Inc.,  to  take  an  execu¬ 
tive  place  with  the  downtown  office  in 
New  York  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

Circulation  Promotion 

Promotion  now,  to  bring  “bettor  timoo."  Hnd- 
aon  Do  Prloot  A  Aosoointet.  world’!  record 
rtrcniation  bnllders,  246  Stb  Are.,  N.  T,  C. 

No  “forood  eironlxtlon,”  no  premlnm!,  no  cat 
priceo,  no  bargain  ollera,  no  Indncementa  of 
any  type  to  the  anhaertber.  Every  anbaciiptloo 
aecured  in  a  PARTLOWB  PLAN  campaign  la 
void  to  the  anbacriber  througb  nnuaual  aalea- 
men  and  aaleawomen,  atrirtly  npon  the  merlta 
of  the  publication.  Cbarlea  Partlowe  added 
circulation  la  clean  circulation.  Cbarlea  Part¬ 
lowe  Company — Circulation  Spectallata  for 
over  23  yeara — Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Newspaper  For  Sale 

CompeUed  to  aeU  at  a  big  sacrifice  to  settle 
estate  ,  ,  .  one  of  the  bMt  equipped  county 
weekly  newspaper  and  Job  plants  In  the  tri- 
states  .  .  .  the  only  one  in  county  .  .  . 
strategically  only  3  hours  from  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  26  minutes  from  state  capltoI; 
this  profitable  63-year-oId  plant  grossed 
$17,()46.17  In  chaotic  1032;  equipment  Includes 
Goss  flatbed  web,  Babcock  Optimus,  Mieble 
No.  4-P.  Auto  press  and  Jobbers.  Nos.  6  and 
14  linotypes.  12x18  and  page  sise  casting 
boxes,  and  enough  modern  face  type  and 
other  ninipment  for  2  plants;  no  leases; 
37,000  cash,  balance  mighty  easy  terms; 
write  C.  M.  Parent,  Administrator,  P.  O. 
Drawer  27.6,  Ashland,  Va. 


Small  Oregon  Daily,  fully  established,  at¬ 
tractive  city,  easy  terms,  Edwin  Rose,  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I*.  O.  Box  2.641.  San  Francisco. 


1933’a  best  opportunity  for  a  high-class  news¬ 
paper  man  who  wants  one  of  the  ■■ountry's 
best  weeklies  In  a  great  community  with  fine 
future.  Earned  $4,000  in  10.62  after  paying 
ail  costs  including  publisher's  $3,380  salary; 
splendid  equipment.  $16,000  with  $10,000  cash 
l>uys  control.  D-770.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newapaperg  Wanted 

Interested  in  the  purchase  of  a  daily  or 
good  weekly  In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Propo¬ 
sition  must  be  gilt-edged.  Washington  or 
Oregon,  near  coast,  preferred,  but  not  im- 
I>eratlve.  Extreme  northern  California  pos¬ 
sible.  Address  Box  D-767.  Editor  A 
Ibibllsher. 

$25,000  to  Invest  -Twenty  years’  experience, 
business,  advertising  manager.  Desire  pur¬ 
chase  working  Interest  western  dally.  Excel- 
lent  ri'ferences.  character,  ability.  Replies 
cuulldeutlal.  D-788,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 

Advertising  Manager  on  Michigan  small  city 
dally;  two  assistants.  Must  he  experienced 
In  handling  department,  planning  and  direct¬ 
ing  selling,  managing  men.  Good  opportunity 
for  real  advertising  man  with  his  feet  on  the 
ground.  Write  full.v  on  experience  and  salary 
deslre<t.  Strictly  confidential.  n-7b2.  Editor 
A  Piihllsber. 

A'dvartiaing  Solicitor — Take  charge  advertis¬ 
ing  and  business  end  of  New  Jersey  weekly. 
Must  have  experlen<'e  In  dally  Held,  no  loni- 
plexes  against  “Main  Street"  and  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,000  cash  to  help  carry  possible 
deficit  for  balance  of  first  year  after  which 
legals  assure  good  profit.  Four  municipalities 
(formerly  one)  with  more  than  20,000  people 
and  competition  so  negligible  that  It  can  be 
safely  ignored.  Investigation  invited.  Right 
man  has  opportunity  to  get  half  Interest  In 
what  promises  to  be  valuable  newajiaper 
property.  I  have  gotten  approximately  half 
through  that  bard  first  year  and  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  new  finances  and  prefer  an  active 
partner.  Geo.  W,  Spaytb,  Stelton,  N.  J. 

Advertiting  Solicitor-copy  writer — to  sell 
special  and  feature  pages.  Drawing  account, 
liberal  conimtaslon.  Good  newspapers  in 
South.  I>-784,  Editor  A  Publiaber. 

SituAtiong  Wanted 

Advertising — Capable  salesman  will  anbmit 
display  linage  increase  plan.  Faclflc  States 
connei'tion  preferred.  D-787,  Editor  A 
Publiaber. 

Advertising  Salesman  -13  years'  experience 
in  selling  classlfitHl,  Im-al  display  and  national 
advertising  for  metropolitan  dailies  In  Cbi- 
•■ago.  Very  best  references.  Would  like 
smaller  city  newspaper  in  middle  west.  Can 
make  Investnient  if  necessary.  Age  3.6,  nur- 
rte»l.  0-76!*.  Editor  A  l*nbllsher. 

Advertiting  Manager  Solicitor  with  12  years’ 
experience — Any  location.  Interested  in  opimr- 
tiinlty,  not  salary.  Now  employed.  Excellent 
references.  D.7P0.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Advertiting  Man.  age  32.  desires  sales  msl- 
tlon  on  display  stalf.  4  years  business  oince; 
4  years  display,  Im'al  and  national.  Married. 
Available  Feb.  16.  D-78.6,  Editor  A  Ibibltsher. 

Auditor  and  Credit  Manager  First  rate  audi¬ 
tor.  accoiintsiit.  cost  mnn  and  general  sys- 
tematlier.  Thirteen  years’  experience  In¬ 
volving  i-onfideiitial  cooperation  In  managerial 
probleina.  Knows  ln<*oiiic  tax  requirements. 
Thoronghiv  familiar  with  chain  news|>aper 
forms  and  reiwrts.  Eiiwrience  Includes  ten 
rears  with  one  dally  In  the  South,  beginning 
as  auditor,  then  buyer,  credit  man  and  oBce 
manager,  having  charge  of  ail  credits,  costa, 
piircbases.  eti-.  Familiar  with  advertising 
and  circulation,  bu.ving  of  paper,  aupplies  and 
printing.  Due  and  a  half  years  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  offlee  manager  with  large 
southeastern  newspaper. 

Age  44:  married:  health  excellent,  univer¬ 
sity  graduate.  Opportunity  first  consideration. 

RECOMMEND.kTION— “Very  capable  offlee 
man  and  accounting  syatematlxer.  Turnt  out 
great  voluiiie  of  work  accnrately  and  doea 
well  in  planning  work  for  others.  .Mert.  in 
telllgent.  meets  people  well.”  D-78B,  Editor 
A  ^bllsber. 


SitutioBg  Waatad 

Editorial — College  graduate,  experienced,  deik 
nr  street.  Age  23.  married.  Work  on  dally 
anywhere.  D-768,  Editor  A  Publlaher. 

Edwin  F.  Skillman  ia  now  open  for  a  new 
connection.  Aa  Editor  and  Manager  of  the 
Advertising  Club  News,  of  New  York,  for 
three  and  a  half  yearn  he  has  contacted  the 
several  thousand  executives  In  advertising, 
publishing  and  allied  fields,  with  a  record 
which  la  generally  known.  He  Is  thirty  years 
old.  single,  and  now  ready  for  the  l>est  work 
of  his  life.  Every  Job  he  has  ever  done 
has  produced  record  perforniuiiccs.  There  is 
no  depression Istic  complex  in  his  uiakenp. 
Skiiiman's  background  Includes  seventeen 
years  of  ex|ierienre  in  ail  types  of  Media. 
Public  Relations  Work,  ideas.  Copy,  Plan¬ 
ning.  Reaearch.  Direct  Mall,  Selling:  the 
promotion  or  development  of  worthwhile  com¬ 
modities  or  services.  He  was  an  editor  on 
the  World  Telegram  for  two  years  and  for  a 
similar  period  was  Advertising  Manager  of 
several  classifications  on  that  paper  and  on 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Ehigle,  in  each  case  break¬ 
ing  the  then  all-time  record  in  advertiting 
lineage  secured. 

Skillman  ran  furnish  a  list  of  references 
from  prominent  leaders  in  all  fields  of  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Publishing.  He  has  always  worked 
on  either  salary  or  salary  plus  over-writing. 
His  prodnetion  entitles  him  to  three  figures 
weekly  even  in  depression  but  be  is  looking  to 
a  future  with  a  reputable  and  financially 
sound  orgauixation  and  initial  remuneration 
is  secondary  to  opportunity. 

Have  you  a  place  where  he  can  do  a  real 
Job?  Address:  Edwin  F.  Skillman,  230  Bast 
7l8t  Street.  New  Y'ork  City. 

Managing  Editor,  news  editor.  15  yeara  In 
alt  other  departments  supplementary  asset, 
-tggressive.  Excellent  record,  references.  De¬ 
sire  IrK-atlon  Mid-west,  10,000  pop.  np.  Ad¬ 
dress  D-78I,  Editor  A  Publisber. 

Monotype  Machinist  —  Plenty  experience. 
Handle  all  monotype  e<|Uipiiieiit.  Go  any¬ 
where.  D-783,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Editor— metro|K>litan  advertiting 
agency  coi>y  and  contact  experience,  trade 
Journal  writer,  university  grsdiiate.  engineer¬ 
ing  training,  wants  editorial  or  advertising 
connection  with  growing  future.  D-78fl,  Editor 
>V  Pnhlisber. 

Reporter-Doakman — Reporter,  college  gradu¬ 
ate  with  press  association  and  desk  experi¬ 
ence  wants  Job,  large  or  small  dally.  Would 
edit  weekly,  do  pubUclty.  Go  anywhere, 
nominal  salary.  References.  D-774,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Reporter  and  taUgraph  sditor,  ei|iert.  Knows 
bow  to  get,  write  and  display  news  to  sell 
more  papers.  Three  years’  experience  in  New 
York  with  Associated  Presa;  employed  now. 
Desires  broad  opportnnity  on  dally.  Salary 
siiNirdinate.  Splendid  references.  D-771. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Reporting,  Advertising,  Publicity.  Teaching, 
experiencetl;  Eduction,  B.  J.,  M.  A.,  Missouri: 
'.ti.  single,  reliable.  Joseph  B.  Cowan,  Texas 
Christian  University,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Special  edition  man.  resourceful,  with  initia¬ 
tive.  tact  and  possessing  Ideas  that  tell, 
would  like  connection  on  |ieriiianent  basis, 
•tm  capable  organising  and  conducting  de¬ 
partment  In  profitable  manner;  highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  D-780.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Web  Prsttman.  stereotyper,  18  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  iimii  ill  charge.  Can  do  good  work. 
l>-7i*3.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Books  Wanted 

Copy  of  “Newspaper  Making"  by  Jason  Rogers, 
•tdilress  Library,  Editor  A  I’nbitsher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 

PhotoongraTing  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Oo.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  T. 

Equipment  Wanted 

Wanted — Hoe  Curved  Router.  Give  luirticii- 
lars  and  price.  Box  No.  D-TPl.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appriificd 

.411  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter&  Palmer 

Business  Established  In  1896 

350  Madison  Ava.  Now  York 


What  do  you  want  to  sell  ?  A 
ClassiHed  ad  will  reach  buyers  of 
Equipment.  Supplies  or  Services. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


Horace  GREELEY,  bom  in  pov¬ 
erty  Feb.  3,  1811,  at  22  years 
found^  Morning  Post,  the  first  cheap 
newspaper  in  New  York,  and  at  30 
founded  New  York  Tribune.  What  a 
man!  History  rates  him  as  the  most 
influential  editor  this  country  ever  saw, 
which  may  also  mean  the  world.  He 
detested  the  idea  that  journalism  was 
merely  a  business,  did  not  love  money 
or  ease  or  double-dealing  people.  His 
most  passionate  advocacy  was  of  a  so¬ 
cial  organism  which  “will  secure  to 
every  man  the  opportunity  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  and  profitable  labor,  and  to  every 
child  nourishment  and  culture.”  He 
gave  Lincoln  to  the  nation — and  the 
Civil  War.  No  man  ever  made  so  many 
enthusiastic  enemies  and  friends.  He 
did  all  of  the  things  which  modern  edi¬ 
tors  do  not  do.  For  instance,  he  re¬ 
served  the  right  to  go  wrong,  often  ex- 
ercisi^  it.  His  tragic  end  came  when 
the  big  heart  and  massive  brain  could 
no  longer  carry  the  burden  of  public 
causes  he  had  dared  to  espouse.  The 
politicians  “got”  him. 

Young  people  who  wish  to  understand 
events  in  1933  ought  to  study  Greeley 
biographies,  asking  themselves  whether 
it  is  worth  while  for  a  good  and  great 
man  to  lay  down  his  very  life  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  a  generally  perverse  and 
ungrateful  people,  and  also  whether 
m(^em  so-called  impersonal  journalism, 
that  was  largely  a  reaction  from  Gree¬ 
ley’s  career,  yields  higher  or  lesser 
public  service  values.  Perhaps  also  this 
question :  Who  lives  the  better,  fuller, 
happier  life,  those  who  dodge  trouble  or 
those  who  invite  it? 

*  #  * 

A  GREAT  reporter  of  the  golden  a^e 
of  journalism  died  this  week  in 
New  York.  Robert  E.  Livingston,  once 
star  of  the  New  York  Herald  staff,  had 
all  of  the  “stuff”  that  wins  in  newspaper 
work.  A  pleasant,  vibrant,  intelligent 
personality,  his  curiosity  was  insatiable 
and  investigation  energy  untiring.  He 
“loved”  a  good  story,  could  overlook 
his  meals,  forget  bedtime,  forfeit  any 
personal  desire  while  in  pursuit  of 
notable  news.  Pride  in  his  work,  self- 
respect,  kept  his  head  up  as  he  walked 
down  Broadway.  He  made  friends  with 
all  classes  of  people,  cop  to  judge, 
clerk  to  the  mayor,  chauffeur  to  the 
GoNxmor  or  President,  dock-walloper 
to  the  captain  of  the  liner,  the  soiled 
doves  of  Jefferson  Market  police  court 
to  the  social  queens  of  the  day.  Each 
contributed  to  Bob  Livingston’s  grist. 
More  than  this,  he  worked  on  terms  of 
fealty  with  his  reporter  colleagues,  and 
it  was  to  him  that  others  would  turn 
for  assistance  when  arriving  late  on  the 
story  or  needing  a  “fill-in.”  The  man 
was  greatly  beloved  in  the  metropolitan 
newspaper  circle  and  in  late  years  was 
frequently  honored.  Finally,  Mr.  Liv¬ 
ingston  was  in  high  favor  in  his  office, 
talang  assignments  seriously,  promptly 
and  carefully  delivering  his  reports, 
writing  brilliant  articles  in  excellent 
newspaper  form.  The  late  James  Gor¬ 
don  Bennett.  Jr.,  frequently  took  notice 
of  Mr.  Liringston’s  work.  A  sense  of 
humor  (how  he  would  laugh  at  the 
stupidity  and  chicanery  of  the  world!) 
completed  his  armor. 

Times  have  changed  in  newspaper 
work  in  New  York,  and  elsewhere,  in 
the  20  years  since  Bob  Livingston 
dropped  out  of  the  daily  grind.  Grant 
the  excellence  of  many  modem  news¬ 
papers,  vrith  lavish  coverage  of  local, 
national  and  world  news,  yet  we  some¬ 
times  seriously  question  whether  there 
exists  anywhere  a  quality  of  zest  and 
painstaking  care  among  reporters  of  this 
day  comparable  to  that  typified  by  Bob 
Livingston’s  work.  To  him  a  “beat” 
was  not  only  high  adventure,  but  the 


natural  com^titive  spirit  of  the  press. 
To  write  plain  but  correct  English,  con¬ 
serving  technical  accuracy  in  descriptive 
matter  and  honor  in  interviewing,  was 
a  matter  of  reportorial  pride.  Such 
reporters  got  the  news,  yet  did  not 
stoop.  They  wrote  the  facts  and  held 
their  friendships.  Great  was  their  con¬ 
tempt  for  newspapers  contented  with  the 
“handout,”  or  out  to  win  popularity  by 
“yellowing”  the  news.  It  was  always 
possible  for  such  reporters  to  go  behind 
the  scenes  to  original  sources  and  pub¬ 
lish  what  they  could  substantiate.  It 
was  feasible  to  be  enterprising,  without 
faking. 

These  reporters  were  unpurchas- 
ably  indei^ndent.  Power  they  had, 
and  knew  it,  but  rarely  abused  it. 

We  regret  the  passing  of  a  valued 
friend  of  more  than  30  years’  associa¬ 
tion.  His  qualities  of  soul,  as  well  as 
mind,  were  known  to  us,  tested  in  the 
competitive  field  on  many  a  great  story 
— the  yacht  races  for  America’s  cup,  the 
Molineaux,  Nan  Patterson  and  Lawyer 
Patrick  murder  cases  and  scores  of 
well-remembered  political,  sporting  and 
social  events.  Bob  Livingston  needed 
no  “ethical  code”  or  “book  of  rules”  to 
conserve  the  standards  of  decent,  objec¬ 
tive  journalism,  writing  with  good 
spirit  and  honor.  He  was  first  a 
gentleman. 

*  *  * 

Silas  bent,  quoting  Don  Seitz, 
tells  a  story  matching  the  one  about 
Jay  Gould’s  “gift”  of  the  New  York 
U'orld,  heavily  encumbered  and  losing 
money,  to  his  son  and  partner: 

“I  sold  the  mare,”  said  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  farmer  to  his  brother  when  they 
met  in  the  road. 

“What!  You  sold  that  old  spavined, 
knock-kneed  hag  o’  bones.  Who  to?” 
“Ma.” 

“Now,  ain’t  you  smart.” 

*  *  * 

The  shake-down  of  public  utility 
concerns  by  the  “Ohio  Editors’ 
Association.”  Clyde  P.  Steen,  secretary- 
treasurer  and  editor  Fremont  (O.) 
Messenger,  exposed  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  appears  to  have  caused  consid¬ 
erable  perturbation  among  a  small  group 
of  Ohio  newspapermen  whose  names 
appeared  on  the  printed  stationer>-  that 
Steen  used  in  addressing  the  executives 
of  corporations  and  soliciting  a  $25 
“honorary  membership”  in  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

“Don’t  print  my  name,  for  I  never 
authorized  Steen  or  anyone  else  to  use 
it,”  writes  the  operating  executive  of  an 
Ohio  news  syndicate.  We  comply  be¬ 
cause  this  may  be  true.  Even  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  was  named  on  the  stationery 
as  President  of  the  “Ohio  Editors’  As¬ 
sociation”  denies  he  knew  anything 
about  the  organization.  He  is  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  prominent  Ohio  newspaper. 
Denials  also  came  from  three  o^er 
Ohio  newspapermen  who  were  named  as 
“directors”  in  Steen’s  literature. 

*  *  * 

IT  SEEMS  remarkable  that  if  Editor 
&  Publisher  in  New  York  can  get 
the  facts  about  how  Ohio  utility  men 
have  been  plagued  with  a  $25  shake- 
down  letter  bearing  the  signatures  of 
responsible -working  newspapermen,  the 
individuals  concerned  would  know 
nothing  of  the  matter.  Ohio  newspaper¬ 
men  ought  by  this  time  to  know  of 
Steen’s  record  as  an  organizer  of  asso¬ 
ciations  of  newspapermen  designed  to 
prey  upon  corporations  or  politicians 
who  feel  they  need  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  press.  If  in  doubt,  they  might 
consult  the  records  of  the  Columbus 
and  the  Lima  Better  Business  Bureaus 
and  also  bark  files  of  Editc*  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ONCE  each  year  we  consider  in  this 
column  the  continuing  problem  of 
saiety  on  the  American  highway.  In 
the  campaign  to  reduce  automobile 
casualties  the  newspapers  are  enlisted, 
heart  and  soul.  One  can  only  wonder 
what  dread  loss  of  life  would  occur 
were  it  not  for  the  ceaseless  effort  to 
keep  the  public  conscious  of  dangers 
inherent  in  motor  traffic. 

For  three  years  I  have  enjoyed  the 
cooperation  of  the  statistical  department 
of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Co.,  in  pre¬ 
senting  motor  casualties  facts.  Former 
newspapermen  are  in  charge  of  this 
work.  Today  they  give  me  the  result  of 
their  nation-wide  investigation  during 
the  year  1932. 

As  has  previously  been  announced 
the  total  number  of  persons  killed  in 
automobile  accidents  in  the  12  months, 
was  in  round  numbers  29,000,  compared 
with  33,500  for  1931 ;  total  injured  904,- 
800.  The  total  number  of  accidents  was 
745,300. 

«  *  « 

Fatalities  decreased  in  the  year 
approximately  13.5  per  cent  Why? 
Well,  we  might  flatter  ourselves  that 
warnings  given  to  the  public  through 
various  earnest  safety  agencies,  mainly 
through  the  press,  have  had  salutary 
effect.  I  believe  this  must  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  be  true,  but  it  is  only  a  partial 
answer.  Depression  over  the  whole 
country  has  lessened  car  driving.  In¬ 
complete  figures  show  car  registrations 
off  8  per  cent  and  gas  consumption  off 
7  per  cent.  Don’t  be  too  hasty,  how¬ 
ever,  in  thinking  this  is  conclusive,  for 
it  is  found  tliat  there  was  an  actual  in¬ 
crease  in  accidents  due  to  use  of  old  and 
poorly  equipped  cars — the  hazard  being 
increased  through  blowing  out  of  tires 
worn  smooth,  neglected  breaks  and  other 
mechanical  imperfections.  Many  cars 
in  use  are  five  or  more  years  old  and 
worn  out. 

Another  fact  in  the  1932  statistics 
puzzles  me.  There  was  an  actual  in¬ 
crease  of  1.3  per  cent  in  deaths  per  acci¬ 
dent,  last  year,  and  2.2  per  cent  increase 
in  human  injuries  per  accident.  Does 
this  mean  that  when  collisions  occur 
they  are  more  violent,  due  to  higher 
speed?  Is  reckless  driving  more  pre¬ 
valent?  Do  heavier  vehicles  compli¬ 
cate  the  problem? 

*  *  « 

CONSIDER  the  following  facts: 

In  the  total  745,300  accidents  death 
or  injury  resulted  from  collisions  of 
323,^0  motor  vehicles  on  the  highways. 
This  was  the  chief  cause  of  death  and 
injury.  In  such  motor  collisions  7,160 
persons  lost  their  lives  and  471,850  were 
hurt. 

Of  the  total  number  of  accidents,  291,- 
190  were  due  to  motor  vehicles  striking 
p^estrians.  Of  the  number  of  persons 
struck  12,770  were  killed  and  267,280 
were  injured.  By  far  the  largest  num- 
^r  of  fatalities  were  among  pedestrians. 

These  two  classifications  in  the  acci¬ 
dent  list,  namely  cars  colliding  and  cars 
striking  pedestrians,  account  for  K  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  accidents, 
66  per  cent  of  the  fatalities  and  82  ixr 
cent  of  the  injury  cases.  Collision  with 
fixed  objects  contributed  5.73  per  cent 
of  the  accidents.  Only  5.71  per  cent 
of  the  automobile  accidents  last  year 
were  due  to  causes  other  than  col¬ 
lisions. 


Eliminate  these  causes  and  you  have  the 
relatively  small  number  of  possibly  nor¬ 
mal  accidents — crashes  that  might  be 
said  to  be  beyond  human  control.  Why 
do  people  exceed  the  sp<^  limit  or  go 
where  they  have  no  right  to  drive? 
The  answer  surely  lies  in  the  peculiar 
psychology  of  our  race.  We  ne^  not 
be  in  a  hurry  to  speed.  We  dare  defy 
well-known  perils.  We  are  just  that 
sort  of  people. 

*  ♦  * 

OF  THE  immense  number  of  pedes¬ 
trians  killed  or  hurt,  last  year,  it 
has  been  found  that  by  far  the  largest 
number  were  struck  while  crossing 
streets  and  roads  between  intersections. 
The  s^ond  largest  group  paid  with 
their  lives  or  limbs  for  disregarding 
crossing  signals.  Children  playing  in 
the  street  constituted  15.55  per  cent  of 
the  pedestrian  accident  cases.  Coming 
from  behind  a  parked  car  without  look¬ 
ing  up  or  dodging  was  almost  equally 
disastrous  to  pedestrians.  Walking 
along  rural  highways  brought  death  and 
injury  to  many  thousands.  Boys  who 
hitched  on  moving  vehicles  paid  a  heavy 
toll. 

Traffic  regulation  and  all  that  has 
been  done  to  protect  little  children, 
seems  from  the  statistics  to  have  had 
a  l^neficent  effect,  for  motor  vehicle 
accident  statistics  show  a  lessened  num¬ 
ber  of  casualties  among  children  aged 
from  5  to  9  years.  However,  the  dM- 
gerous  age  starts  at  15  and  last  year 
there  were  heavily  increased  numbers 
of  casualties  among  boys  and  girls  b^ 
tween  15  and  19.  The  most  dangerous 
class  of  drivers  are  aged  20  to  24. 

*  *  « 

During  15  years  325,000  persons 
have  lost  their  lives  in  motor  ar 
accidents,  compared  with  300,000  fatali¬ 
ties  to  Americans  in  all  of  our  wars- 
revolutionary,  the  war  of  1812,  Mexi¬ 
can,  Civil,  Spanish  American  wars  and 
the  World  War. 

In  1931  ten  persons  were  killed  in 
automobile  accidents  for  each  one  acci¬ 
dentally  killed  by  firearms. 

Skidding  and  defective  brakes  were 
the  most  common  mechanical  causes  of 
accidents,  with  improper  lighting  and 
blowouts  next  in  order. 

Probably  twice  as  many  accidents 
occur  at  night  as  in  daylight 
December  is  the  most  dangerous 
month. 

Of  1,068,160  vehicles  in  accidents  1122 
per  cent  were  commercial  cars,  6.26  per 
cent  were  taxis,  .89  per  cent  buses  ^ 
1.73  per  cent  were  motorcycles.  Tbt 
rest  were  passenger  cars. 

The  commonest  blunders  by  drivers 
were:  Failure  to  watch  in  backing; 
too  fast  for  conditions;  following  too 
cjosely  car  ahead ;  failure  to  allow  suffi¬ 
cient  clearance  in  passing. 

CHARGES  PLAGIARISM 

A  suit  for  $500,000  against  Columbh 
Pictures,  Inc.,  was  filed  in  the  Supreme 
Court  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  recently 
by  John  V.  Watts,  a  reporter  for  the 
New  Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  Standard-SU/ 
who  alleges  that  the  picture  “The  Night 
Mayor,”  is  a  “steal”  from  his  play 
“The  Command  to  Wed.”  Columbia 
Pictures,  the  suit  charges,  after  hav¬ 
ing  the  script  of  “The  Command  to 
Wed”  declined  to  purchase  it,  as  id 
M  etro-  Mayer-Goldwyn. 


The  statistics  show  that  the  causes 
of  612,200  accidents,  investigated 
and  fixed  by  local  authorities,  were  as 
follows : 


Number 

of  Penone  Persone 
Aecidente  Killed  Injured 


Exceeding  speed  limit 
On  wrong  side  of  road 
Did  not  nave  right-of- 

way . 

Cutting  in . ,. . . . 

Passing  standing 

street  car . . 

Pasei  ng  on  curve  or  hill 
Passing  on  wroi^  side 
Improper  signaling.... 

Car  ran  away . 

Drove  off  roadway . . . 
Misc^aneous . 


150.050 

81,180 

146,500 

24,610 

4,410 

7.350 

10,340 

52,770 

4,470 

61.500 

68.930 


7.200  179.270 

2,500  90.9.50 

2,430  184,750 

590  30,620 

130  5.480 

290  8,030 

140  13.060 

410  67,460 

340  5.100 

3,850  71,740 

2,520  84,040 


Speed  and  reckless  driving  continu^ 
to  be  the  chief  causes  of  disaster.  This 
goes  on  unabated,  year  after  year. 


SHIDLE  LEAVES  CHILTON 

Norman  G.  Shidle  has  resigned  Z' 
directing  editor  of  the  Chilton  ComW 
to  become  executive  editor  of  the  Jo*' 
nal  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Esf- 
neers.  He  will  also  become  aiitomotw 
editor  of  Forbes  Magazine.  In  additk* 
to  these  new  posts  Mr.  Shidle  1*3 
write  on  automotive  topics  for  geneiij 
as  well  as  automobile  publications  aoc 
will  function  as  a  merchandising  aK 
editorial  consultant  on  a  few  selectei 
accounts. 


CHASE  JOINS  DAILY 

Herbert  Chase,  mechanical  enginctf 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Automotive  Dah 
News,  New  York,  as  engineering  edit® 
He  was  formerly  with  Automotive  h, 
dustries  as  engineering  editor. 
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Doing  That 
“Job  of  Selling” 

in  the 

EMPIRE  STATE 


At  a  recent  meeting  in  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  i 

York,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Advertising  Federa-  ■■ 

tion  of  America  in  a  set  of  resolutions  asserted  that 

“advertising  was  ready  to  do  a  job  of  selling’’  if  industry  | 

and  business  only  would  be  courageous  enough  to  1 

aggressively  employ  this  medium  at  the  present  time.  | 

“The  basic  need  in  any  program  of  restoration  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  normal  levels’’,  the  adopted  resolutions  further 
stated,  “is  that  the  wheels  of  industry  shall  start  turning 
again.  But  the  wheels  of  industry  cannot  move  until 
orders  bring  them  into  motion. 

“The  only  way  in  which  orders  may  be  produced  is  to  i 

approach  the  buyer  and  persuade  him  to  purchase  things  | 

which  he  really  needs  and  which  despite  depression  and  *! 

‘hard  times’,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  and 
women  can  afford  to  buy  today.” 

The  regional  market  offered  by  the  Empire  State  con-  ^ 

tains  the  largest  number — by  hundreds  of  thousands — 

of  the  potentially  able  buyers  referred  to  above.  And  L' 

offered  the  articles  they  need  or  want,  via  the  medium  i 

of  most  effective  appeal  and  influence — this  greatest  of  ^ 

all  mass  markets  exerts  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  j 

purchasing  power.  I 

It  should,  backed  by  the  needs  and  wants  of  a  population  i 

of  12,600,000  including  nearly  6,000,000  workers.  The  j 

most  effective  and  persuasive  plan  for  their  appeal  is  j 

one  of  long  trial  and  standing  among  leading  national 
advertisers  looking  forward  to  consistent  Spring  profits. 

Linage  in  the  28  papers  listed  below,  with  a  radiating 
100  per  cent  coverage  of  the  entire  state,  emanating 
from  its  18  largest  trade  centers  as  named  here  — 
unquestionably  “sells”  those  “thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  can  afford  to  buy  today”. 

Take  courage,  as  above  advised,  Mr.  National  Adver¬ 
tiser;  take  Empire  State  linage  in  the  true  portion  the 
FIRST  MARKET  of  the  Union  deserves  —  a  plan 
proved  over  and  over  again  as  the  surest  means  to 
real  profit-taking.  Try  it  this  Spring! 


Circu- 

2.500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

tAlbany  Evening  Newt . 

. (E) 

45335 

.13 

.13 

'Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . 

....(M) 

30,434 

.12 

.12 

'Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . 

. (S) 

45354 

.17 

.17 

'Amsterdam  Recorder-Democrat.. 

. (E) 

8,742 

.05 

.05 

tAuburn  Citizen- Advertiser . 

. (E) 

8,463 

.065 

.055 

tBuffalo  Courier-Express . 

....(M) 

125,371 

35 

25 

tBuSalo  Courier-Express . 

. (S) 

161324 

30 

30 

'Buffalo  Evening  News . . 

. (E) 

182,133 

.35 

35 

'Corning  Evening  Leader . . 

. (E) 

8377 

.05 

.05 

'Elmira  Star-Gazette  Advertiser... 

.(E&M) 

31,657 

.11 

.11 

tGeneva  Daily  Times . 

. (E) 

5,621 

.04 

.04 

'Glovertville,  Johnstown  Morning 

Herald  &  Leader-Republican... 

.(E&M) 

13,088 

.07 

.07 

'Ithaca  Journal-Newt . 

'Jamestown  Morning  Pott . 

tKinjtton  Daily  Freeman . 

'Newbur^h-Beacon  Daily  Newt. 

tNew  York  Timet . 

tNew  York  Timet . . 

+New  York  Herald  Tribune _ 

tNew  York  Herald  Tribune . 

tNia^ara  Falls  Gazette . 

tPort  Jervis  Union  Gazette.... 

'Rochester  Timet-Union . 

'Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronic 
'Troy  Record . 


...(E) 

8,129 

.05 

.05 

...(M) 

12366 

.04 

.04 

...(E) 

9360 

.05 

.05 

...(E) 

15397 

.09 

.09 

...(M) 

455,877 

.90 

.882 

....(S) 

728,734 

130 

1.176 

...(M) 

329,743 

.75 

.735 

....(S) 

451,%! 

.80 

.784 

...(E) 

22,775 

.06 

.06 

...(E) 

3378 

.035 

.03 

...(E) 

79,462 

.40 

.40 

(M&S) 

82,987 

.40 

.40 

(M&E) 

23.536 

.07 

.07 

tGovernment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1932. 
'A.B.C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1932. 
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.Concentration  is  not  an  accident. 

It  is  a  policy. 

Concentrated  circulation  is  not  necessarily 
an  evening  newspaper  characteristic. 

Some  morning  papers  as  well  as  some 

r 

evening  papers  have  a  concentrated  cir¬ 
culation  policy  .  .  .  and  thus  offer  adver¬ 
tisers  a  profitable  circulation  with  a 
minimum  of  waste. 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  offer  the  high¬ 
est  concentration  of  circulation  available 
in  one  unit  for  national  advertising. 
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NEW  TORE  .  WorU-TtUtram  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CLEVELAND 

BALTIMORE 

PITTSBCROH 


PrcM  WASHINGTON 
PmI  CLN'CINNATI 


Nmu  BUFFALO  .  .  .  Timet  COLUMBUS  . 

Nmn  INDIANAPOUS  .  Timet  AEBON  .  . 
Peel  OENVEB  .  Boeit  itt.  Xnei  BIRMINGHAM 


.  COtera  HOUSTON  .  .  .  Prett  KNOXVILLE  -V 

Tlmee-Prett  YOUNGSTOWN  .  Telegram  EL  PASO  .  .  H 
.  .  Peat  FOBT  WORTH  .  .  Prett  SAN  DIEGO  . 


Prett  COVINGTON  Kentaekg  Poti  TOLEDO 
— Kentuekg  tdUiam  at  Cinaimmati  Peat 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DHTROIT 


Setet-Bee  MEMPHIS  Prett-SeimMar  OKLAHOMA  CITT  .  Kewt  E\'ANSVILLE 


ALBUQUERQUE 


.  .  Kew  Ueaiea  Stale  Trihine 
PHILADELPHIA  BUF 
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